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[ iNTRODTiCTOaY NOTH.— Tliis Summary oEibe proceedings o£ Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty in 
the Home Department deals with two periods^ the first extending from January 1899 1 o April 
1904 and the second from December 1904 to November 1905, Transactions which pertained 
entirely to the intervening period have been necessarily excluded, but otlierwise no distinction 
has been drawn between the events of the former and the latter periods, and endeavour has been 
made to present the narrative of a single continuous policy operating for practically seven 
years. 

The record is, properly speaking, that of the Home Department only ; but in March 1905 
some heads of business were transferred from the Home Department to the Commerce and 
Industry Depaitment, and in their case, for the sake of clearness and completeness, events of 
later date than March last have been incorporated in the record of this Department to which 
during far the larger part of the period under review the matters in question pertained. 

A word may be added to explain the formal arrangement which has been adopted. 
Roughly speaking, Part I of the summary purports to describe the main lines of policy: 
Part II gives the history of particular events and transactions in some detail: and Part III 
contains a selection of the more important illustrative papers. To Parts I and II have been 
attached footnotes referring to the papers on which the chief statements in the narrative are 
based : the references to papers which are of sufficient interest to find a place in Part HI have 
been shown in italic print, while papers not so included have been indicated in ordinary type. 
The serial numbering given to the italicised references thus serves as an index to the papers in 
Part III. 

It has nob been an entirely easy matter to distribute the subject matter between Parts 
I and II. To the former properly belong the main reforms initiated in Lord Curzon's 
time. In his budget speech of March 27, 1899, His Excellency indicate!, though with- 
out naming, twelve respects in which it was his intention to reform the administration : 
and two years later, in the financial debate of March 27, 1901, he explained what these were. 
Among them the matters pertaining to the Home Department were the reform of education, 
the reform of the police, the reform of the leave rules, the reform of secretariat procedure and the 
curt.ailment of reports and returns. But in the case of the two former at least any comprehen- 
sive account of the fax-reaching alterations set on foot would extend far beyond the limits of a 
general review. In respect of these, therefore, Part I purports to describe only the initiation of 
the changes and the main lines on which they are proceeding, leaving the details to be treated at 
length in the appropriate chapter of Part II. But in so far as the discussions have already 
culminated in action it seemed light that they should find a place in a statement of general 
policy. In its account of the educational question, therefore, the general review narrates the 
completion of those portions of the reform scheme which axe represented by the passing of the 
Universities Act, the appointment of a Director General of Education, the grants to local 
Governments, and the Resolution on educational policy and certain 'other major matters; and 
the seetion dealing with police affairs has been treated in a similar way.]— W. S. M. 
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PART I 

GENERAL REVIEW. 

The criticism has been levelled at tlie present administration by a native Aclrainistrativo 
newspaper that it has sought after ‘ nothing but efficiency.’ The phrase which 
was intended as a reproach Lord OurSton’s Government may well be content to 
adopt as correctly summing up the policy which they have consistently pursued 
in respect of public business throughout India. Administrative reform was the 
one object which was unanimously pressed upon the attention of the Governor 
General by every public body and society which addressed him on bis arrival in 
India in 1899 : and to a policy of administrative reform, though not to the ex- 
clusion of other and equally important objects, the Government of India have 
during the past seven years consistently adhered. Tor in their view, efficiency 
of administration is a synonym for the contentment of the governed : it is the 
one means of affecting the people in their homes, and of adding, though it be 
only in a small degree, to the happiness of the masses. It would hardly be 
possible, for instance, to name three measures which more directly and immedi- 
ately affect the well-being of the smallest cultivator or the humblest labourer in 
India than the improvement of primary education, the reform of police 
investigations, and the simplification and expediting of the procedure of the civil 
courts of law : yet each of these measures will be shown in turn to be but part 
and parcel of a far-reaching scheme of reform. The period, in brief, has been a 
time of reconstruction and improvement. But apart from the question of the 
end in view, a word is necessary to explain the lines on which it has been pursued. 

The policy of the past septennium has been as candid as it has been courageous. 

In all their large reforms it has been the endeavour of the Government to carry 
public opinion with them. They have never desired to conceal their intentions 
or their decisions. Whenever possible the fullest discussion has been invited 
before their resolution was taken : and in particular cases — such as the Univer- 
sities and Police Commissions — special endeavour has been made to ascertain 
the tenour of all shades of opinion. If the matter was one in which the higher 
considerations constrained them to act irrespectively of current opinion, they 
have made no mystery of the fact, but have defined their position in unmistake- 
able terms. 

The working power of the administrative machine can be increased in two 
ways. In the first place the quality of the actual parts can be improved : 
in the second place friction and waste can be diminished by a proper adjust- 
ment of means to ends. The structural and the functional amendments are 
equally important ; and the main lines on which each has proceeded will in 
turn be described. 

2. Experience shows that the pay of a service is roughly the measure of 
its quality. Judged by this test there is hardly a public department or office 
throughout India the standard of which has not been in some measure 
raised during the past seven years. The case of heads of provinces at 
the one extreme and that of the peons and daftaris of the secretariat offices 
at the other equally illustrate a common principle. Wherever there were 
reasonable grounds for believing that the existing emoluments of an office 
were not commensurate with its duties and responsibilities, or were insufficient 
to attract a suitable and efficient type of officer, the Government of India have 
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not hesitated to increase them. The improvements effected in the judicial 
services will he described hereafter. On the executive side the pay of 
officers in all the non-regulation Commissions has been raised ; the prospects 
of the provincial service in nearly all provinces have been improved ; and the 
relief has in some oases been already extended also to the subordinate exe- 
cutive cadres. Nor has the process been confined to officers of the general 
administrative staff. Other departments have shared or are sharing in the 
common benefit. At the instance of Lord Ourzon’s Government the terms of 
service of ecclesiastical officers have been improved; the educational services in all 
provinces have been granted better prospects ; and far-reaching proposals for 
the benefit of both the medical and the police departments throughout India 
have been cartied through. Even the clerical establishments in Government 
offices have obtained substantial privileges in respect of the gazetting of certain 
appointments, the abolition of fining, easier leave rales, the secured enjoyment 
of holidays, and the fixing of a minimum rate of pay. 

Second only to actual pay in its iafluence in securing an officer’s position 
is the question of his pensionary prospects and the provision for his family. 
Lord Curzon’s Government have secured a more liberal scale of invalid 
pensions for Indian civilians ; and they have made provision for the grant of 
compassionate gratuities to the families of deceased officers in exceptional and 
deserving cases. A provident fund has been instituted for the benefit of the 
police service and the question of making similar provision in other cases 
is at present under consideration. 

3. Efficiency requires, however, that not only shall the position of the in- 
dividual be secured, but that the working strength and disposition of the service 
shall he properly adjusted with regard to the amount and nature of the work to 
he done. The moral and material progress of India is continuously adding to 
the total volume of public business. In ordinary cases provision can be made 
to meet this increase by mere additions to the existing staff, such as those which 
have been made during the past seven years, notably in the case of the 
judicial and educational services, and such as are now being effected in the case 
of the police department. These transactions will be narrated in their appropri- 
ate chapters, and call for no further exposition here. But in other instances the 
causes operating are too complex for such a simple remedy. Organic changes, 
territorial or departmental, become necessary ; and reference will be briefly 
made to those recently effected which best illustrate the policy pursued, 

4. The impossibility of dealing effectively with frontier problems at second 
hand led in 1901 to the constitution of the new North-West Frontier Province 
and the assumption of its direct control by the Government of India. The 
measure is one pertaining essentially to the Foreign Department and needs 
mention here only in illustration of the readiness which the Government of 
India have shown to adapt administrative means to ends. The creation of the 
new administration has been justified by its results : for by substituting direct, 
decisive and expeditious methods for vacillation, divided authority, and delay 
it has not only given unprecedented tranquillity to the north-west frontier 
territories of India, but has immeasurably strengthened the Government in 
the presence of ultimate political contingencies. The decision may indeed 
be regarded with satisfaction as the effective solution of a problem which had 
baffled successive Governments for twenty-five years. 
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6. The overgrown territories and population of Bengal, again, had long fartifon of Benja 
imposed upon the local Government a burden which was incompatible with the 
attainment of a satisfactory standard of administration : and side by side with 
this condition of things the Government of India found that the legitimate 
development of Assam was being hampered by the unsatisfactory system 
W'hich left that province dependent on Bengal for its supply of ofiScers. 

These considerations led Lord Curzon’s Government, after patient examination 
of naany other expedients, to decide upon a sweeping readjustment of terri- 
torial boundaries, involving the transfer of a large portion of Eastern Bengal to 
Assam and the elevation of the latter province into a Lieutenant-Governorship, 
with a Board of Revenue and separate Commission of its own and in fact 
all the apparatus of a highly organized administration.* The scheme has 
aroused much opposition which has its root in sentiments and associations 
which the Government of India have no wish to ignore. But in so far as the 
Bengali sentiment of national unity is a genuine growth springing from the 
common bond of race, religion and language, tliere need he no fear that a 
mere adjustment of administrative boundaries will impede its development. 

Vitality of national sentiment should be as independent of provincial demarca- 
tions as trade has been declared to be by the best judges of commercial conditions 
in India. But even if this is not so, it may be said that when old associations 
are severed, new ones almost immediately take their place, growing with a 
rapidity which soon invests them with a. sanctity not inferior to those which they 
have superseded. The Government are encouraged to hope that in the present 
instance the new province will acquire a solidarity equal to that of older territories 
and assert with them a common claim to provincial unity. When this result 
ensues the inhabitants of the transferred areas will be no whit the poorer than 
they have hitheito been ; and they will otherwise he immeasurably the gainers 
by coming under a new and vigorous Government which is in a position to 
enforce a reasonably high level of administration. In any case the Government 
with whom the decision of such problems rests are constrained to regard them 
from a wider standpoint than that of purely local, and probably transient, con- 
siderations. They are bound to keep in view the interests of the Government 
and of the people as a whole. The large reform which Lord Ourzon’s Govern- 
ment have recently carried to completion has been inspired by the conviction 
that no measure short of it would enable Bengal and Assam, which include 
some of the most densely populated, wealthiest and most fertile areas in India, 
to advance upn the career of administrative improvement and commercial and 
industrial expansion which under proper control should lie before them in the 
future. 

6. To take a further illustration, the commercial and industrial develop- Eepartmoit 
ment of India Las brought her continuously into nearer touch with European 
countries by whose standards she is being judged and to whose ideas of efiSoiency 
she is expected to conform. The Government who have deliberately accepted the 
responsibility for bringing India up to Western levels of development, are con- 
cerned to see that she is properly equipped to take her new place among the 
nations. In all matters demanding expert knowledge— financial, commercial or 
scientific— they can no longer content themselves with the unauthoritative and 
intermittent advice of unspecialised departments. Such were the considerations 
which determined Lord Ourzon’s Government to constitute a new Department of 


^a) Mn P, no* 2491, d. July 19, 1906 (Iv). 
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Commerce and Industry, which should handle mercantile problems and interests 
with appropriate knowledge, and simultaneously to place the railways of 
India under an expert Board of control.® To give effect to this determination 
parliamentary legislation was necessary, but the difficulties of securing this 
were not long suffered to stand in the way of a scheme which had the universal 
approval of all classes of public opinion in India. The necessary Statute was 
passed in September 1904, and shortly after Lord Curzon’s return to India the 
new Department was formally constituted under the charge of the Hon’ble 
Mr. Hewett, whose familiarity wdth commercial problems and great practical 
acumen rendered him conspicuously the fittest member of the public service 
in India for the new Membership. It took over from the Home, Finance, 
Bevenue and Public Works Departments the control of all heads of business 
with which mercantile interests were connected.^ The record of the new 
Department since its constitution is being separately written. Here it need 
only be said that it has abundantly vindicated its creation by manifesting a 
sympathy with commercial interests and a knowledge of commercial problems 
which could not be expected of departments whose energies were largely 
absorbed in the details of ordinary administrative business. Similarly, the 
growth of a trade in explosives, petroleum, and other dangerous illuminants 
and the necessity of reconciling its legitimate requirements with the precautions 
and restrictions demanded by considerations of the public safety led the Govern- 
ment of Lord Ourzon to appoint an expert adviser in explosive matters. The 
necessity for a closer supervision of cantonment administration, especially 
on its executive side, prompted them to decide on the appointment of an 
Inspecting Officer of Cantonments. Their appointment of a Director-General 
of Education, of a Director of Criminal Intelligence, and of a separate 
Sanitary Commissioner — or in other words their selection of special ofificers to 
advise them in the importa'it matters of education, police and sanitation— are 
described at length in subsequent sections of this review, but may also he men- 
tioned here as illustrations of the same broad line of policy; and examples 
might be further multiplied if the present summary were not concerned solely 
with the action of Government in a single department. The Government have 
in short consistently aimed at providing new agencies to deal with new develop- 
ments and new needs. Enough has, however, been already said to show how 
thoroughly the structure of the administrative organism has been overhauled 
and strengthened during the past seven years. 


Eniplojimeut of 
natives. 


7. The complaint has made itself heard that in its anxiety to obtain the 
best services available, the Government has overlooked the legitimate claims to 
employment of natives of India. In January 1904 Lord Curzon’s Government 
undertook a comprehensive inquiry into the history of all past appointments 
with the object of ascertaining how far this suggestion was well-founded. 
Eigures were compiled for a past period of 36 years, and tabulated by grades, 
departments and provinces. The results were summed up in His Excellency’s 
speech in the budget debate of March 30, 1904, The principles regulating 
the situation, said Lord Curzon, were two in number. The highest ranks of 
civil employment, though open to such Indians as could proceed to England and 
pass the necessary tests, must nevertheless as a general rule be held by English- 
men, for the reason that they possess by heredity, up-hringing and education, 
the knowledge, habits and character which are essential to the task. But outside 
this corps d’clite the Government would, as far as was possible and as the im- 

' l“>) H, D. deep. no. 61, d. Oct. 1, mS. (2) ~ 
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proving standards of education and morals permitted, employ tbe inliabitants of 
the country, both because its policy is to restrict rather than to extend European 
agency and because it is desirable to enlist tbe best native intelligence and charac- 
ter in the service of tbe State. This principle is qualified only by tbe fact that 
in certain special departments, where scientific or technical knowledge is required 
orwhere there is a call for the exercise of particular responsibility, it is necessary 
to maintain a strong European admixture or sometimes even a European prepon- 
derance. The Governor General then reviewed the figures relating to the number 
of posts, the proportion of posts and the average of pay in all grades and showed 
that whatever standard was applied the results were the same. There had been 
a progressive increase in native employment and a progressive decline in Euro- 
pean employment : the principles which Government had set itself to follow in 
theory had been abundantly vindicated in practice : the responsibilities and 
privileges of ofilca had been shared betw'een class and class with an impartiality 
unknow'n to foreign Governments elsewhere : and the charge of abuse of patron- 
age was conclusively refuted.® 

8. Between the natives of India on the one hand and the European official Eurasian cammnuity. 
and commercial residents on the other stands a community whose claims and pros- 
pects have occupied much of the attention of Lord Curzon’s Government. Person- 
al sympathy and political interest alike must render the problem of the future of 
the Eurasian poqoulation a matter of deep concern to any responsible administra- 
tion. During the past seven years tbe Government of India have given practical 
evidence of their sympathetic attitude towards the mixed community by propos- 
ing the experimental raising of a Eurasian regiment in India and by encourag- 
ing the appointment of Eurasians in the various branches of the railway 
administration. These proceedings belong properly to the history of other De- 
partments. As regards the matters which are the concern of the Home Depart- 
ment, the domiciled community asked for the reservation of a certain number of 
appointments in the public service, the promotion of technical education, and 
the institution of bill schools for colonization purposes. These questions were 
effectively dealt with in the reply given by Lord Curzon to a deputation 
which addressed him in March 1900. His Excellency pointed out that the 
Government had already indicated its friendly intentions towards the Eurasian 
body. The appointments already reserved for or open to Eurasians in the 
public service had not been properly taken advantage of : and there were other 
suitable openings in the capacity of short-hand writers, mechanics, bandmasters, 
factory overseers and the like of which tbe community were slow to avail them- 
selves. But while existing means of employment were not taken advantage of, 
the State could not undertake to provide new ones for the benefit of a particular 
class ; and instead of petitioning Government for extraordinary indulgences the 
community should give practical proof that they were willing and competent 
to bear their full share in the work-a-day competition of modem life. If, 
however, the present Government have been constrained to withhold the parti- 
cular indulgences which were sought at their hands, they have taken every 
opportunity of giving assistance in more legitimate, if in more indirect, ways. 

Satisfied that there exists an assured field of employment for qualified Eurasian 
candidates, their aim has been to make the task of qualification easy. The 
most conspicuous illustration of this endeavour is afforded by the help given to 
European schools throughout India generally and the extraordinary measures 
of assistance extended to particular schools which would have collapsed with- 


(a) M. D. r«». nos. 419-3B, d. 34, 1904. (4) 
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Functional reforms. 


Secrctai’at re- 
form. 


out it. And in striving to give to technical education throughout India a 
vigorous and healthy existence the Government hope to have opened up a new 
field of occupation in which many members of the domiciled community can, 
if they choose, find suitable careers. 

9. It remains to consider the means which have been adopted to faci- 
litate the worbing of the administrative machine, apart from improvements in its 
structure. A short experience of the methods of public business in this country 
convinced Lord Curzon that valuable time and energy were wasted not only at 
head-quarters but throughout the empire at large in voluminous and unnecessary 
writing. On the one hand the length of the discussions which were tolerated, if 
not positively approved, in the offices of Government resulted in deplorable delay 
in tbe conduct of imblic affairs. On tbe other hand executive officers through- 
out India were expected to furnish reports and retm’ns of inordinate frequency 
and length which kept them writing in their offices to the detriment of far 
more important duties. 

10. Eeform properly begins at home ; and before approaching the wider 
problem Lord Ourzon addressed himself to the question of revising the traditional 
procedure of the offices of the Government of India. He found in the depart- 
ments excessive writing, unjustifiable repetition, unbusiness-like procedure, and 
avoidable delay. The system had grown up by stealth and every one who ap- 
proached it became its half unconscious victim. The first step was to study its 
growth and causes : the next was to compare it with the system of the best Gov- 
ernment offices in England : and the third was by consultation with the officers 
responsible for its working to ascertain where the pruning knife could be most 
effectively applied. Accordingly after four months’ experience of the system of 
secretariat noting the Governor General prepared a memorandum exposing its 
worst abuses.* This was considered at a meeting of Members and Secretaries and 
finally took shape in a revised issue of the Secretariat Instructions. These are con- 
fidential orders defining such matters of procedure, common to all departments, as 
lie outside the scope of the statutory Eules of Business ; and for their due 
observance the departmental Secretaries are responsible to the Governor 
General. Briefly summarised the main objects of the revision were to stop 
interminable discussions in writing between departments, especially of a con- 
troversial character, to encourage oral consultations, to abolish the repetition of 
remarks within the department, to reduce the number of notes to the necessary 
minimum, to prohibit idle paraphrasing or precis, to facilitate the handling of 
papers by better arrangement and other mechanical devices, to reduce the hulk 
of recorded proceedings by excising all matter unworthy of permanent record 
and to devise an efficient system of checks upon delays in correspondence. 

The evil of unnecessary writing is one that requires constaut vigilance for its 
repression. Clerical establishments do not part easily with traditional methods ; 
they are largely recruited from classes which have an innate tendency to 
prolixity and verbiage and which dislike the mental exertion of the effort to 
secure conciseness. But so far as the superior staff is concerned the objects of tbe 
reform have been fully appreciated, and they have co-operated loyally in 
carrying it out The extent of the general benefit will be understood by any 
one who compares the bulk of the recorded proceedings of*the Government of 
India today with those of a past decado, and who measures the periods of time 
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elapsing then and now between the inception and the closing of discussions of 
similar complexity and magnitude. 

Lord Curzon’s memorandum and the revised Instructions were also for- 
warded to local Governments with the request that the reforms which they 
embodied might as far as was compatible with local conditions be applied 
throughout India.® All local Governments have in greater or less degree adopted 
similar improvements, 

11. At the beginning of 1900 the Government of Lord Ourzon proceeded to Cattaiiinent of 
the wider reform. Lor a just appreciation of the difficulties of the problem certain 
considerations must be borne in mind. It is inevitable that public affairs in India 
should be transacted, to a far greater extent than in Western countries, through 
the medium of writing. Distances and the comparative lack of communica- 
tions make it impossible to resort to personal conference to the same extent as 
elsewhere ; and the frequent changes of individual officers which administrative 
conditions entail render it imperative that the central authority shall receive 
regular and connected information upon all matters that are the concern of 
Government. At the same time the system of report-writing is instinct with the 
germs of serious abuse. When there is much to say a full report is necessarily 
lengthy. But the distinction between the essential and the accidental 
characteristio is easily obscured ; and the feeling that work is judged by the 
written word begets a tendency to write at length when there is little to say, for 
no better reason than that previous reports were long. A competition in prolixity 
is thus encouraged. On the other hand, incidental and occasional inquiry from 
higher authority leads to the perpetuation of reports or information which 
were required for merely temporary needs. The reporting offieer prefers to go 
on supplying them rather than to risk the imputation of remissuoss ; and 
the recipient fails to observe that unnecessary labour is being expended. 

It is thus no exaggeration to say that the system of report-writing which 
prevailed five years ago in India was at once the most perfect and the most 
pernicious in the world — the most perfect in its orderly marshalling of facts 
and figures, and in the vast range of its operation : the most pernicious in the 
remorseless consumption of time, not to mention print and paper, which it 
involved, and in its stifling repression of independence of thought or judgment. 

In the deliberate conviction that the efficiency of the administration was 
gravely menaced, owing to the time of civil officers being occupied in writing 
to an extent that was detrimental to their more important concerns, the 
Government of Lord Ourzon addressed themselves to the problem afresh 
and made an exhaustive examination of the reports received with a view 
to ascertaining how far they could be reduced or abolished. Previous 
orders upon the subject had failed in their aim partly because they had 
enunciated general principles instead of also pointing out defects in practice; 
and the Government of India determined on this occasion not to content them- 
selves with expressing general views, which are applauded and speedily for- 
gotten, but to supplement these with definite illustrations of existing 
errors and precise directions for future guidance. In a Eesolution of Peb- 
ruary 25, 1901, they proceeded to lay down the following main princi- 
ples : — (i) reports should contain only the explanation of really important 
or suggestive variations in statistics, and the statement of really note- 
worthy facts in the history of the year’s administration; (n) no mere 

(a) jBT. jD. letters me, 1563-^72, d* July I7i 1899 * (6) 
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paraplirasing or reproduction, of statistics should he allowed ; (iii) all 
attempts to oSer explanations of variations in the figures, which are not 
important or unusual, should he excluded, unless the fact alleged in explana- 
tion is in itself important enough to demand mention ; and (iv) the idea that 
it is necessary to say something should he discarded. It should he recognised 
that the briefer a report is the better, if it says all that need he said to show 
an intelligent comprehension of the meaning of the facts and figures and of 
the salient features of the year’s work. These observations were applied by the 
Government of India equally to the reviews of local Governments and Adminis- 
trations. Such documents should, they said, he strictly limited to comment on 
or criticism of the general results, so far as comment or criticism is required, 
or to directions arising out of some statement of fact or opinion which seems 
to require notice by the local Government. If a precis or summary of the 
report is made for the convenience of the head of the provincial Government, 
it is not necessary that it should be published. 

These broad principles were supplemented by definite directions to 
the effect that a maximum limit should he prescribed and adhered to in the 
case of each report : that formal intermediate reviews should be suppressed : 
that statistics should not be allowed to intrude upon the body of the report : 
and that no unauthorised additions should be made to the prescribed statistics. 
Maps should he placed at the end or beginning of a volume, and both maps 
and diagrams should be few in number : statistics should as a rule he vertically 
printed ; blank tables should be excluded : figures for previous years should be 
given in totals and not in detail : cross references should he marginally noted : 
reports should be printed in solid pica : and punctuality of submission should 
he rigidly exacted. Local Governments were further invited to place on 
special duty a selected officer for the purpose of cutting down provincial reports 
and correspondence, and were instructed to report fully the action taken upon 
this suggestion.® Einally, after issue of these general instructions, the Govern- 
ment of India addressed every local Government upon the defects in the several 
reports which it submitted, adding exact directions as to the amendments and 
curtailment required. Each local Government has since been pursuing the 
inquiry on the lines indicated with satisfactory results. In Madras much had 
been already done in the direction desired as the result of investigations made 
by Mr. Meyer; and in the United Provinces the special officer, the late Mr. 
Impey, submitted a particularly thorough and valuable report. It has 
been objected that these reforms will be as ephemeral in their operation 
as previous attempts, and that changes of personality render it impossible 
to secure continuity of plan. These are counsels of despondency which, the 
Government of India are unable to accept. There is no reason, they consider, 
why a good practice, once given a fair start, should not be as enduring as a 
bad practice. With no small trouble and labour they have secured the co-opera- 
tion of all officers of Government in initiating reforms : and it is to the interest of 
every local Administration to ensure that these shall endure. For the present, at 
all events, the results of the action taken are encouraging. From an examina- 
tion of the reports which reached the Government of India in .1902 it appeared 
that its effect has been to reduce the total numbers of obligatory reports to 
Government from nearly 1,300 to a little over 1,000. But the difference in 
their contents was more noticeable still. The volume of narrative matter 
had been reduced from 18,000 pages to 8,600 pages, that of statistical 
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matter from 17,400 to 11,300 pages, and the total Tolnme of the reports 
from 35,400 to less than 20,000 pages. There was of course some risk that 
these results had been attained only by sacrificing useful information ; and 
in 1904-05 the various departments severally examined the reports which 
reached them to see if they had suffered in quality from the curtailment. In 
the case of the reports which were received in the Home Department alone 
the amount of the narratives had been reduced from 7,480 to 3,126 pages and 
that of the statistics from 9,534 to 5,316 pages, the total volume being thus 
diminished from 17,000 pages to almost exactly half that number. the 

rarest exceptions, which were dealt with individually, it was not found that 
the reports afforded less information of value than before. The best example 
of the reformed reports received in the Home Department, as containing the 
views and conclusions of the reporting officer rather than an indigested 
accumulation of figures prepared by his clerical assistants, was the annual 
report of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India. But while 
the Government of India are glad to find that there has been no deterioration 
in the quality of the reports, they assert with confidence that the diminution 
in the amount of writing thus effected has afforded relief to executive 
officers and released energy for more important branches of work, in a 
measure which represents a decisive and unmixed gain to the efficiency of the 
administration. 

As a corollary to the main inquiry, LordOurzon’s G-overnment proposed to 
the Secretary of State to abol'sh the general administration reports of provinces 
as not being required for administrative purposes. Lord George Hamilton 
preferred to maintain the reports as a convenient and useful record of the 
administrative acts of the provincial Governments and of the character 
and chief events of the year; but he agreed to the alternative proposal 
that their bulk should be materially reduced. In pursuance of this decision 
the Government of India ordered that all statistical appendices to the report 
should be abolished, only such information as had previously appeared ex- 
clusively in the report being furnished in future in the letter-press or else- 
where. They further directed that the general summary should be compiled 
in such a manner as to be of interest and value both to officials and to the pub- 
Ho, with which object it should be prepared by the head of the Government 
himself or by a selected officer qualified to write with authority on behalf of 
Government. Limits of size were also laid down : and formal instructions were 
issued regarding the arrangement, printing and numbering of the reports.” 

In connection also with the same question stringent orders were issued re- 
ducing the mass of advertisements of books and publications which it had gradu- 
ally become the practice to publish weekly in the Oagette of India : and local 
Governments were invited similarly to reform their provincial gazettes.® Apart 
from this, the arrangement and printing of the Gazette of India were thoroughly 
revised, the printed matter being arranged according to subjects and the various 
subjects being clearly marked off from one another. It was decided that the 
whole gazette (with the exception of Part VI the type of which is further utilised 
for legislative purposes) should be printed in small pica and (with the exception 
of Parts IV and V) should be set up throughout in full measure and not as here- 
tofore partly in double columns. 


(a) a. a, utters nos. 3064—79, d, Sep. 30, 1909. (8) 
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Leavi lules. 


12. Reasonable continuity of administration is as necessary to good govern- 
ment as a due proportion of leisure for executive u ork. Nothing is worse for a 
district than the dislocation resulting from perpetual changes in its administra- 
tive head. It is hopeless to expect good administration without continuity, 
intelligent administration without local knowledge, or popular administration 
without personal interest. If these considerations apply to government in any 
country, much more are they true of a country like India where large masses of 
people are being ruled by a small minority of alien extraction. One of the 
earliest matters therefore which attracted the consideration of Lord Curzon’s 
Government was the desirability of taking measures to reduce the frequency 
with which officers were transferred from one charge to another. The origin 
of the evil lay partly in the leave rules, partly in local systems of official pro- 
motion, partly in a preference of the convenience of the individual to the 
exigencies of the public service. The end in view therefore was to be sought in 
two ways : partly by a change in the leave regulations, partly by laying down 
instructions for the guidance of local Governments. The first thing, however, 
was to amend the leave rules so as to diminish the frequency of short vacancies 
resulting from officers’ departure on three months’ privilege leave. In Sep- 
tember 1899, after the personal views of the heads of local Governments had 
been privately ascertained by the Governor General, the Government of India 
suggested that accumulated privilege leave of three months should be obtain- 
able only as the first three months’ period of not less than six months’ furlough 
or special leave ; that furlough (except on medical certificate) should be granted 
up to eighteen months only ; and that furlough should be admissible for the 
first time after four, instead of after eight, years’ service.* The opinions received 
from local Governments led the Government of India materially to modify 
these proposals, and as a result of a further exhaustive discussion it was decided 
with the Secretary of State’s sanction to allow the combination of privilege 
leave and furlough of the various kinds; to require an interval of eighteen 
months to intervene between privilege leave of over six weeks in duration taken 
by itself and ordinary furlough; to limit any combination of privilege leave 
and furlough to a maximum of two years, and any combination of privilege 
leave and special leave to a maximum of six months ; to limit any combination 
of leave to a minimum of six months; and to allow officers to whom privilege 
leave is inadmissible to combine vacation with long leave on the same conditions 
as those on which other officers are permitted to combine privilege leave. 

In their Resolution of January 25, 1901, which announced the fore- 
going changes, Lord Curzon’s Government also laid down certain general princi- 
ples in respect of leave, transfers and appointments. They enjoined local Gov- 
ernments vso to regulate the amount of leave granted to officers as to involve 
the minimum of change in administrative arrangements : to permit transfers at 
the personal request of officers only when it is certain that the public interests 
will not suffer : to avoid too rigid an adherence to the principle of appoint- 
ment by seniority : and to observe as far as possible the rule that vacancies 
of duration not exceeding six weeks shall he filled by an officer serving in the 
same district, and to repoit all cases in which this rule is not observed. They 
anticipated that these measures would substantially reduce the number of 
transfers on account of vacancies due to privilege leave, and that by the growth 
among the senior services of a practice of taking combined leave the vacan- 
cies in important offices would gradually cease to he for less than six months j 

(a) E. E. letters ms , 21S7-46, d. Sep. 19, 1800. (9) j (6) E. E. resn. nos. m~40, d. Jan. 25, hCl. (lo) ~ 
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Similar changes were subsequently made in respect of departments having special 
leave rules of their own. At the same time the Government of India took up 
independently the cases of particular presidencies or provinces, where a bad 
system called for special treatment ; and issued general rules, applicable to all, 
as to the conditions under which district posts should in future be held. 

The only means which the Government of India have of judging directly 
of the effect of these changes is afforded by the reports which are made to them 
of transfers necessitated bv the occurrence of vacancies not esccedins sis weeks 
in duration. The infrequency of such reports confirms the Government of India 
in the opinion, to which their personal observation has otherwise led them, that 
the reforms effected have been largely successful in attaining the end in view. 
A practice is growing up of taking combined leave in preference to any other, 
and the frequency of transfers, with their attendant evils of dislocation, is 
being proportionately diminished. Officers are left longer in particular 
districts or other local appointments, and are thus given time to establidi 
relations of knowledge and confidence with the population committed to their 
care, and to exercise in fuller measure than was hitherto possible that personal 
and unofficial influence which mainly inspires the vitality of British rule in 
India. Anticipating these results in his budget speech of March 27, 1901, Lord 
Curzon observed that an administrator who in his time can feel that he 
has done something to draw closer together the ties between the rulers 
and the ruled in India, and to produce the sympathy that can only result 
from mutual knowledge, can enjoy the consciousness that he has not altogether 
failed. It is a further matter for satisfaction that such results have been 
attained without detracting from the privileges of the services. The changes 
have been cordially appreciated, and the new rules are more popular than the old. 

13. On the judicial side the main objects of the administration have been to 
secure a contented and effi.oient judiciary, and to check delays in litigation. In 
furtherance of these aims new courts have been called into existence, and exist- 
ing courts have been strengthened u herever necessary. In Lower Burma the 
cumbrous and obsolete arrangement which gave jurisdiction to a Recorder, a 
Judicial Commissioner and a High Court has been replaced by the compact and 
convenient o^anization of a Chief Court. In the Calcutta High Court two judges, 
one on the original and one on the appellate side, have been added for the time 
being to enable arrears to be reduced ; and other organic reforms have been 
made in the arrangements of the Court. In Oudh, after long experience of the 
unsatisfactory chax*acter of temporary makeshifts and exhaustive examination 
of other expedients, a third judge has been added to the Judicial Commissioner’s 
court. In the Punjab, where serious arrears had been permitted to accrue, 
Lord Curzon’s Government have secured the sanction of the Secretary of State 
to the appointment of no less than four additional judges of the Chief Court, in 
the conviction that an extraordinary measure of this character was required' by 
the circumstances, and that any more partial measures would only have the effect 
of deferring relief unduly. In the case of Sind, where the commercial community 
has long been dissatisfied with the Sadr Court, the Government of India have 
deferred to the repeated representations of the local authorities and of the 
Bombay Government and have assented to a scheme for the enlargement 
of the court by the incorporation of two other judges. The Judicial Oom- 
missiouer s court at Nagpur also has been enlarged, first in 1902 by the 
appointment of a second judge, and then ia 190 i, on the amalgamation 
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witli Berar, by the addition of the judicial commissioner for Berar as a 
third judge of the court. This policy of strengthening tribunals where 
necessary to cope with increasing work has not, of course, been confined 
to the highest courts. In Lower Burma and Berar the entire judiciary 
has been reorganized; and elsewhere additional appointments, whether as 
judges, asdstant or subordinate judges or munsifs, have been created, wherever 
the Government of India judged that a cause was made out. 

Much has been done too to improve the pay and prospects of judicial 
officers, who in many provinces had been allowed to derive the baseless impres- 
sion that they were a service of less concern and importance in the eyes of 
Government than their brother officers on the executive side. The pay of High 
Court judges has been raised to Rs. 4,000; and they have been permitted to earn 
a full pension by a service of 11| years in the Court. District judges have 
been permitted to take a vacation Avithout prejudice to their regular leave, and 
High Court judges have been allowed to add vacation to combined leave. 
In Bombay and in Bengal a complete regrading of district and sessions judges 
has been effected: in Madras also a scheme has been prepared and only 
awaits the completion by the local Government of certain subsidiary proposals 
in the United Provinces a grade of assistant judges has been added : in the 
Punjab the pay of district judges has been raised : and in several provinces 
similar improvements have been carried through the provincial and subordinate 
judicial services. Upon the difficult question of dividing executive from 
judicial functions a formal pronouncement has been withheld ; but meanwhile 
not a little has inobtrusively been done in this direction, especially in the 
comparatively backward provinces, such as Burma, the Central Provinces and 
Berar. There has been a steady tendency to divest commissioners and deputy 
and assistant commissioners and tahsildars of judicial duties and to make those 
over to a separately organized service. 

Delays in litigation of course frequently accrue from many causes 
other than, the burden of work, and though the Government have freely 
given assistance where they thought it due, they have been careful to 
insist on the application of other remedies when these seemed called 
for. The most effective remedy is inspection by superior authority, and in Bengal 
where the subordinate judiciary were probably more in need of supervision than 
elsewhere, Lord Curzon’s Government have twice arranged for their close in- 
spection during the cold weather by a judge of the High Court. The overhaul- 
ing of the Calcutta police courts in 1903 was a measure of similar advantage. 

Another direction in which Lord Curzon’s Government were prepared to 
insist on reform was in a reduction of what they regarded as the exaggerated 
number of judicial holidays, especially those taken by the High Courts. But in 
this proposal the Secretary of State failed to support them and the matter drop- 
ped. The executive Government in India is confronted with enormous difficul- 
ties in any attempt to compel the chartered High Courts to adopt reforms. Rea- 
sons of sentiment and historical associations, dim recollections of bygone con- 
troversies, and a vague and indefinite, but none the less a powerful and 
probably sincere conviction that their civic dignity if not their personal liber- 
ties are threatened by any interference with the chartered judiciary, invari- 
ably enlist the sympathies of the European population of the presidency towns 
on the side of the courts and against the Government in such discussions. Tct 
it is with the supreme Government that the ultimate responsibility rests, nor 
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can they possibly remain indifEerent if the chartered courts appear to he dis- 
charging their high duties inadequately. The GoTernment of Lord Ourzon> 
who feel that the source of the mischief is mainly to be sought in the character 
of some of the appointments made from England, have been content to bring 
about a reduction of arrears and certain important improvements of procedure 
without pushing matters to a final issue. It is possible, however, that at no dis- 
tant date it may become necessary to assemble an authoritative Commission to 
deal with the practices and procedure of some of the High Courts in India. 
Meanwhile, something has been gained by the fast that the law oflScers at 
home have recently endorsed the view which the Government of India have 
always taken of their own competence to legislate effectively for such matters. 

One of the largest tasks which Lord Curzon’s Government have assumed in 
connection with the administration of justice in this country has been the sim- 
plification of the confused and elaborate procedure of the civil courts by a 
revision of the now obsolete Code of Civil Procedure. No reform will affect 
a larger number of persons than this. All classes of the community are vitally 
interested in securing an expeditious, decisive and economical settlement of 
their cases in the courts. The main objects of the revision are to facilitate the 
service of process, to abolish an obsolete and ineffective procedure for the execu- 
tion of decrees, and to restrict the overgrown right of further appeal. The 
immense difficulties of the subject and the progress so far made towards the 
realization of these ends are illustrated further in Chap. XI, para. 53 of Part II, 

The matters already reviewed constitute a programme of constructive reform 
of no small moment. But there is one question of a judicial character which in 
public interest, and possibly also in political importance, overshadows them all. 


14. No aspect of the administration has attracted more interest, or, it may 
be added, has aroused more mistaken criticism, than the persistent endeavours 
which the Government of India have made to see that justice is done equally 
in oases of collisions between Europeans and natives of India. 

At a very early period of Lord Curzon’s administration the Government were 
forced to the conclusion that the number of violent collisions between Europeans 
and natives was increasing with alarming rapidity. There was also on the part 
of the European population a tendency to palliate rather than to expose and 
to punish such offences, which found expression in the attitude of officers, 
the tone of newspapers, and the verdicts of jury. The Government have 
never ignored the sentiment of racial prejudice from which such tendencies 
spring jtheyrealise that under the conditions of British rule in India violent 
incidents must occasionally occur, and that English opinion will tend to side with 
European offenders. But they hold it to be their duty to arrest these dangerous 
systems; to insist on adequate punishment wherever deserved; to compel a higher 
standard of duty towards native fellow-subjects, and conspicuously to identify 
Government with even-handed justice. They have noted how the growing temper 
which acts of violence have excited in the native of India manifests itself at 
times in similar outbursts alike in the tea-gardens of Assam, the jute-nuUs of 
Calcutta, and the villages surrounding northern India cantonments which are 
visited by shooting-parties of British soldiers : and they apprehend that unless 
the movement is checked, not by crushing the legitimate aspirations of the 
native, but by controlling the temper of the European, it may even- 
tually reach a pitch when it will boil over in mutiny and rebellion and the 
English may he in darker of losing their command of India because they have 
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Shooting rules. 


not learned to command tliemselfes. Sucli were the general aspects of the 
problem with which Lord Curzon found his Government confronted. 

It will he convenient to discuss separately the action tahen under the 
various stages into which the matter naturally falls : that is to say, the means 
adopted to remove or mitigate the initial causes of collisions, to ensure that 
offences are vigorously investigated, and finally to endeavour that as far as might 
be when the case came before the courts justice should be done. 

16. Collisions with natives were of more frequent occurrence in the army 
than elsewhere, not because the British soldier is a worse behaved individual than 
the British civilian, but because of the numerical superiority of the British army 
over any other class of white man in India ; of the exceptional opportunities 
for accident afforded by the rules for the grant of shooting passes as they then 
stood ; and of the contemptuous attitude generally entertained towards natives 
by British soldiers. The cases of violent collisions w'hich occurred between 
natives and shooting parties showed a lamentable similarity of incident, which 
renders it unnecessary to multiply illustrative details. A party of soldiers, prob- 
ably having no intention of aggression or mischief, shoot a peacock or monkey 
in the vicinity of a village, or trespass upon a shrine or women’s bathing place, 
or offer pollution to a well or sacred object : they are interfered with by the 
villagers : an altercation ensues in which neither party can speak the other’s 
language ; and the di.spute culminates in a physical struggle in which the soldiers 
being outnumbered and desperate use their guns with fatal effect. The case 
comes into court, and the native witnesses present a discrepant and improbable 
story of unprovoked aggression which a European jury utterly refuses to credit. 
The accused are accordingly acquitted : with the result that an offence in which 
life has been taken goes unpunished and a legacy of bitter ill-will and keen 
sense of injustice is left, to he a fertile source of similar mischief in the 
future, if not of graver evil. Such were the outlines of a typical case at 
Umballa in March 1900 in which two natives were shot. The first thing to 
he done therefore was to revise the shooting rules. This was effected by a 
committee appointed in October 1900 under the Military Department, to 
which the subject of the actual instructions laid down more properly belongs. 
On the revisiiig committee military and civil elements were equally represented: 
indeed it may be stated once for all that in dealing with the entire question 
the civil and the military authorities have been united and have shared res- 
ponsibility. The committee’s report and their revised rules were accepted with- 
out demur. The Government of India in the Home Department then directed 
local Governments to call the attention of all civil officers to the points with 
which they were concerned. All oases of collision were to he promptly notified 
to the regimental authorities : information regarding local restrictions upon 
shooting was to be fully supplied : villagers were to be instructed in the pur- 
port of the rules and warned not to molest shooting-parties : and the inves- 
tigation and trial of eases of dispute was to he entrusted to the assistant superin- 
tendent of police and to the district or joint magistrate.® That these measures 
were not without effect may be gathered from the statement that whereas in 
the two years ending with March 1900, 129 collisions had occurred in shooting 
cases, only 46 such cases have been reported from that date to the present time. 

It may he added that the rules underwent formal revision in 1904, and 
« memorandum prepared by the Director of Ethnography, Mr. H. H. Risley, 


(a) E, J>. Utter nos. WS-81, d. Dec. 31,1900. (11^ 
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upon tbe subject of the religious prejudices and practices of the various 
sections of the native population was then attached to them, with the object 
of instructing shooting parties of soldiers as to the particular localities or 
objects of reverence which they should avoid. 

16. In the second place, Lord Ourzon’s Government addressed themselves 
to the task of ensuring that offences when committed shall bo vigorously pur- 
sued. The first essential req[uirenaent is that the Government shall receive 
prompt intimation of all occurrences of the kind. Under orders passed by 
Lord Elgin’s Government local officers were required to despatch direct to 
the Government of India duplicates of the telegrams in w'hich they report to 
their local Governments various matters of administrative importance in- 
cluding collisions between Europeans and natives. These instructions had not 
been wholly successful in their working and they were open to the objection that 
they impugned the responsibility of the local authorities. One of the first acts, 
therefore, of Lord Curzon’s Government was to modify the previous orders, 
and to direct that local Governments should secure prompt reports from 
local officers and themselves forward the reports to the Government of 
India by telegram.® During the years 1899 — 1901 a great increase took 
place in the number of assault cases reported and some local officers re- 
presented that the orders to report all assaults to Government were of positive 
effect in increasing the frequency of tlieir occurrence. The Government of 
India entirely declined to accept this view and resolved to maintain an arrange- 
ment which was designed to check a very serious evil. But finding that owing 
to a needlessly literal interpretation of the orders a number of entirely trivial 
cases were being reported, they directed both in the civil and the military 
departments, that alleged assaults which were unconfirmed or assaults of a 
positively insignificant character need not he reported.* Subsequent experience 
showed the importance of this modification, for in 1902 the number of references 
decreased by nearly three-fourths as compared with the corresponding figures 
for 1900 and 1901. The purpose in view, namely to secure prompt information 
of matters that may develop a serious aspect, has thus been attained, while at 
the same time the rules have been freed from drawbacks which arose from too 
strict an interpretation in practice. Some misapprehension has manifested 
itself upon the nature of the action of Government in this matter, and it may 
therefore he added that the orders to which reference has been made are the 
only ones in existence. 

17. The necessity for closely supervising the procedure in such cases was 
further illustrated in January 1900, by the case of Private O’Gara of theEoyal 
Scots Eusiliers, who was tried before the Punjab Chief Court for the murder 
of a punkah-cooly at Peshawar. There was undoubtedly false swearing for 
the defence and the jury acquitted the accused. This miscarriage of justice 
was largely due to various shortcomings in the handling of the case. The 
Government determined to put the investigation of such occurrences on a 
proper footing. They directed that all cases in which there was reason to sus- 
pect that a native had met his death at the hands of a British soldier should be 
investigated by a European magistrate or European gazetted police officer : 
that the magisterial enquiry should be entrusted to none but an experienced 
European magistrate ; that the posUmortem examination should he made by the 

J B,D, letter not. m—B7, ct, Jan. 31, 1899. (12.) 

(6) S, D. letter no. 8998, d. :i>rov, 7, 1901. (li; 
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civil surgeon in person : that the assistance of the military oSficers should be sought 
for the purpose of instituting immediate and full enquiry among the soldiers : 
and that the prosecution in court should be placed in competent hands." 

So far as general instructions could avail, these orders made provision 
against a failure of justice. Unhappily there occurred frequent cases -whicli 
convinced the Government of India that they had to reckon also with a strong 
disinclination on the part of local officers to press inquiry home, which could 
only be surmounted by the exercise of close supervision over the proceedings 
in individual oases. Some of these occurrences are of sufficient importance 
to require detailed notice. 

West Kent regi- ig, Jq April 1899, an abominable outrage was committed by some men 

6Ilfc CftS6« ^ 

of the Eoyal West Kent regiment upon a Burmese woman in the neighbour- 
hood of Rangoon. The offence was witnessed by a sufficient number of persons 
to leave no practical doubt as to its main particulars ; but, as the acquittal of 
the first man placed upon his trial showed, the civil evidence of identification 
taken by itself was from the first insufficient, and the only hope of bringing to 
justice the actual offenders lay in securing through the regimental officers 
evidence from among the soldiers themselves. A court of inquiry was held 
at which certain admissions were elicited. The proceedings were not shown 
to the police, but under the orders of the Government of India their 
substance was communicated to the civil authorities. Eventually two other 
soldiers of the regiment were placed upon their trial. In the first case, 
how'ever, the evidence of officers of the regiment was put forward to 
show that the admissions on which the prosecution relied had been obtained by 
inducements which rendered them inadmissible : the case practically went to 
a jury on the unsubstantiated statement of an approver and ended in acquittal. 
In the second case, the accused’s admission was actually before the jury ; but the 
• proceedings again ended in an acquittal owing to what the local Government 
regarded as a misdirection of law on the Recorder’s part. The rider added to their 
verdict by the jury declared their emphatic belief that men belonging to the West 
Kent Regiment were guilty of the offence charged, and expressed their regret 
that evidence was not forthcoming to convict the individual offenders. This 
conclusion was shared alike by the local Government and the Government of 
India. Disciplinary notice was taken of the conduct of officers and men of the re* 
giment in orders issued by the Military Department ; and the Government of India 
then proceeded to deal with the conduct of the civil officers concerned. The 
deplorable failure of justice which had occurred was, they considered, primarily 
due to the obstructive action of the regimental officers : but the district superin* 
tendent of police had failed in his duty in acquiescing in such obstruction. More- 
over both the cantonment magistrate and the district magistrate were, the Gov- 
ernment of India thought, led to evade their proper responsibility by an undue 
anxiety to avoid friction with the military officers, and the divisional commis- 
sioner’s attitude also was apathetic and inert*. The expression of censure conveyed 
to the four officers concerned was in substance maintained after further con- 
sideration of explanations subsequently submitted by the cantonment magistrate 
and the commissioner.* 

sth Laneen cue. 19' 0*^ 9» ^992, Atu, a oook in the serviw of the 9th 

Lancers regiment which had that day arrived at Sialkot, was severely assaulted 

, ^ <S.D. utter no. 983, * Apr. 17, 1900. (11) 1 (i) K B. letter no. 2503, d. Got. 24, 1899. (16.) 

is, D. letter not. miS7, d. Apr. 20, 1900. (18.) 1 (c) B. B. letter no. 3054, rf. Deo. 29, 1899. (17.) 
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and receired injuries from the effects of which some days later he died. The 
injured man stated both to the police and to the cantonment magistrate that 
his assailants were two troopers of the 9th Lancers. The regimental authorities, 
however, were content to assure themselves on wholly insufficient grounds that 
none of their men u’ere concerned in the affair, and neglected to make such 
immediate inquiry as alone could have elicited the truth : on the other hand, 
the civil police were equally apathetic and did nothing to ensure that such 
inquiry would he undertaken. When Atu died a formal court of inquiry was 
held. It was composed of junior officers of the regiment; the proceedings were 
perfunctory ; and no serious attempt was made to ascertain the facts. The fur- 
ther court of inquiry ordered by the Lieutenant-General Commanding recorded 
fresh evidence hut without definite result. On the proceedings reaching them, 
the Government of India were unable to agree with the Commander-in-Chief that 
the regimental authorities were free from blame®. Another fatal assault upon a 
native had in the meantime been committed by a trooper in the same regiment. 
Accordingly under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief the matter was further 
investigated by the General Officer Commanding, and the papers finally came 
before the Government of India with the opinion of the Lieutenant-General Com- 
manding that the evidence failed to prove that Atu’s assailants w'ere soldiers of the 
9th Lancers or indeed were soldiers at all. The Government of India entirely 
declined to accept this conclusion and their decision was subsequently fortified 
by the information given by the Colonel of the 9th Lancers that the two guilty 
men were undoubtedly members of the regiment, that they had even confes- 
sed to their comrades (though the confession was afterwards repudiated) 
and that the identity of one of them was scarcely open to doubt. The reply 
of the Government (in the Military Department) informed the Commander- 
in-Chief that the officer commanding the regiment should be censured for 
his failure to take action : that the General Officer Commanding had taken 
an inadequate view of the offence : and that the Lieutenant-General 
Commanding had adopted in his letter a line of special pleading of which they 
utterly disapproved. As regards the regiment itself they left it to the Com- 
mander-in-Obief to take the disciplinary action necessary. On the other band, the 
Government of India demanded a full explanation from the several civil officers 
concerned of their conduct in completely abandoning the investigation 
of the case to the military authorities. After full consideration of the 
explanations forwarded by the Punjab Government tbe Government of India 
considered that the district superintendent of police had essentially failed in his 
duty to ensure that the case was properly investigated : and that the investi- 
gating inspector had shown culpable negligence in not placing at the disposal 
of the regimental authorities the full information of which he was in possession 
and in omitting to insist oa an examination of the clothes of the men in the 
barrack indicated by Atu. They found that the district magistrate’s action 
was wanting in judgment, and that the commissioner had failed to ensure that 
the investigation was pressed home. There was no suggestion that a deliberate 
attempt had been made on the part of the civil officers to shield the guilty 
persons ; but they all, the Government of India thought, showed in varying 
degree a negligence ox want of vigour that could not be passed over.® 

20. On August o, 1902, a native forest guard was assaulted by three Emerson case, 
soldiers of tbe Lincolnshire regiment who were shooting near Trichinopoly. 

~ (.) a. D. Uittr w>. 1X97, d J«ne 19, Wi. (18) 

{b) B. D, Utter no. 3952, d. Bee. 26, 1902. ( 19 ) 
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According to tlie guard's state;uent lie tried to prevent tlie soldiers from shooting 
in a reserved forest, whereupon one of them shot him in the thigh and a second 
clubbed him. ■ The three men identified by the guard were placed before the 
district magistrate who discliarged them. The GoTernment of India were not 
satisfied that his order hy any means took into account all the available evidence, 
and they suggested to the local Government that the High Court should be moved 
to revise it*. The High Court dismissed the application in respect of one of the 
accused and temporarily reserved orders regarding the other two. Meanwhile 
by the negligence of the command authorities one of the men concerned. 
Private Emerson, had been allowed to proceed to England on discharge. 
It appeared to Lord Curzon’s Government intolerable that a potential 
offender should he permitted to elude the legitimate eonsequenoes of his cou- 
duct through the sheer default of the local authorities, and they suggested 
that the Advocate General should he consulted as to the advisability of 
moving the High Court to take action under the Fugitive Offenders Act. The 
Advocate General advised decidedly that application should be made, and on his 
application the High Court ordered a warrant to issue. The third accused. 
Private Laue, had in the meantime been acquitted. In pursuance of the warrant 
Private Emerson was brought back iu custody from England and tried before a 
jury in the High Court in October 1903. He was unanimously acquitted. 
The Governmeut of India accordingly approved of his being granted a second- 
class passage to England and a donation of £-30 on arrival there. But that 
either Private Laue or Private Emerson was guilty did not admit of dispute 
and was the opinion of the presiding judge himself. 

21. In December, 1902, Mr. Bain, the assistant manager of a tea garden 
iaOachar,was committed for trial hy the deputy commissioner on a charge 
of culpable homicide. He was tried hy the sessions judge and a jury of five 
Europeans, of whom four were planters. It was alleged that Mr. Bain 
had personally beaten one coaly so severely that he had collapsed and died, and 
that he had in addition caused two women to be beaten. On the latter charge 
the jury acquitted him. In respect of the cooly they found him guilty of 
causing grievous hurt. The sessions court accepted the verdict and imposed a 
sentence of six months’ simple imprisonment: In the absence of the record the 
Government of India saw no reason to question the accuracy of the finding, but 
on the account of the facts which was before them they doubted the adequacy 
of the sentence. They directed the Chief Commissioner to examine the record 
and if he thought proper to move for an enhancement of sentence®. The Chief 
Commissioner was of opinion that the offence demanded a severer penalty, 
but that, regarded as a deterrent, the sentence was adequate ; on general 
grounds of expediency be was inclined to let matters rest.. With the record 
for the first time before them the Government of India doubted the propriety of 
the acquittal on the charge of grievous hurt*. They referred to the Advocate 
General who advised that the acquittal should be appealed against on the 
ground of misdirection, and that an enhancement of sentence should in the 
alternative be applied for. Action was taken accordingly and it was justified 
hy the immediate sequel. A bench of the High Court accepted the aipplication 
made to them and finding that there had been material misdirection ordered 
the retrial of the accused on the original charges. The case came then before 

E. n. Utler no. SSS4, d. Nm. U, ISOS. (20) ~ ' 
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a siagle judge of tbe High Court (Mr. Justice Sale) rfbo, before evea a jury 
had been empanelled or evidence had been taken, declared that a perusal of the 
record led him to the conolu^on that the charges -were unsustainable. In 
consequence of these remarks the Advocate General entered a nolle prosequi and 
the accused was discharged with the effect of an acquittal. The action of the 
learned judge came as a surprise to the Government of India. They were advised 
that not onlywas the procedure which he adopted seriously open to question from 
the legal stand-point, but that his decision upon the merits was absolutely oppos- 
ed to the concurrent opinions of the European j ury and the sessions judge in the 
original ease, the Advocate General, and the divisional bench of two judges which 
had dealt with the application for revision. So far as the actual proceedings 
against Mr. Bain were concerned nothing remained to he done ; but in view of 
the unusual excitement aroused in certain quarters by the ease the Home 
Member took advantage of the next meeting of the Legislative Council to explain 
precisely the course which Government had adopted and the reasons for the action 
taken. Subsequently the Government of India emphatically declined to entertain 
an application made to them to the effect that they should compensate Mr. 

Bain. 

i2. But the difBculty of ensuring that Europeans who commit offences Jarysyatem. 
against the persons of natives shall be impartially punished by no means arises 
solely or even mainly in the earlier stages of the proceedings. Serious as is the 
imputation involved, the statement that European juries in India have a roo'ted 
reluctance to convict persons of their own nationality charged with offences 
against natives of this country cannot be controverted. It rests on the unim- 
peachable testimony of high judicial and administrative officers alike, and it is 
home out by a long series of oases before the Government of India. In Private 
O’Gara’s case, to which reference has been made, Sir Mackworth Young declared 
that a lamentable failure of justice occurred. Sir Frederick Fryer characterised 
Private Johnson’s acquittal in the Eangoon case as a most perverse verdict. 

In 1902 Private O’Sullivan, charged with the murder of a master-tailor in Fort 
William, was acquitted on a belated plea of insanity, and in 1903 Private Cassidy, 
charged with the murder of a punkah-cooly at Sialkot, escaped conviction on 
similar grounds. The jury’s finding in the case of Mr. Bain has been already 
.discussed. It is unnecessary to adduce further examples. In 1896 the 
judges of the Allahabad High Court strongly condemned the existing system 
of trial by jury and proposed to provide for its revision ; hut the Govern- 
ment of Lord Elgin were not prepared to consider the suggestion. In 1901 
the judges again drew attention to the unsatisfactory results of the jiury 
system and reverted to their earlier proposal. In this the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor, Sir Antony MacDonnclI, was not prepared to support them, but he 
suggested that endeavour should be made to improve the jury panel by 
widening the area of selection of jurors. The Government of India believing 
that in spite of its occasional abuses and failures the jury system was generally 
regarded as a guarantee of justice and a palladium of the subject’s liberties 
agreed that no substantial alteration in the law could he contemplated : they 
foresaw practical difficulties in summoning jurors from a distance, but decided 
to consult the other local Governments concerned upon the question of enlarg- 
ing the panel*. The Punjab and Burma Governments thought that no alteration 
was required and the ultimate conclusion of Lord Ourzon’s Government was 

<«) a. D. Ullerno. 1773, d, Dec. 31, 1901, (iS) 
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that while a mere extension of the area of choice might infuse a somewhat 
higher tone into the proceedings of juries, it could not he expected to stem the 
current of racial prejudice, reprehensible in its origin and sometimes shameful 
in its manifestations as they believed this to be. The idea of altering the pro- 
cedure for the summoning of jurors was therefore abandoned". 

23. In 1902 the question of the inviolability of jury verdicts in India was 
again raised, but from the opposite quarter. In December 1901, Mr. Lyall, the 
manager of a tea garden in Assam, was tried by a jury before the district magis- 
ti ate on charges of rioting and grievous hurt in connection with an affray in 
which several coolies undoubtedly received severe injuries. He was acquitted 
by the jury, but the district magistrate disagreeing with their verdict referred the 
case to the High Court. The High Court convicted the accused and sentenced 
him to one month’s simple imprisonment and fine. He petitioned the Govern- 
ment of India, but after making a reference to the judges they declined to 
interfere with the sentence. The European and Anglo-Indian Defence Associa- 
tion thereupon took up the case, and represented strongly that the decision of the 
judges, who had dealt with the case of Mr. Lyall on the merits and not 
confined themselves to questions of law, put a new and dangerous con- 
struction upon the law relating to trial by jury. They asked that section 
307 of the Code of Criminal Procedure might bo amended so as to make 
it clear that jury verdicts were not voidable save in cises of perversity or 
of unreasonable and manifest error. In reply Lord Curzon’s Government 
reviewed at length the past history of the law, showing that the doctrine on 
which the judges had acted in reviewing the evidence in the Lyall case indepen- 
dently had long standing and high authority. They held that the High Courts 
might he fully trusted so to exercise their statutory discretion as not to endanger 
the liabilities of any class of His Majesty’s subjects and they declined to undertake 
the amendment of the law suggested*. 

24. The whole question, however, of the administration of justice in cases 
of collisions between nativewund Europeans can be conveniently epitomised by 
reference to the discussion which took place between the Government of India 
and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce in the cold weather of 1903-04. The 
Chamber addressed to the Governor General in Council a temperately- worded 
memorial of which the purport was that at the instance of the Government of 
India the law had of late been unduly strained to the prejudice of Europeans 
charged with offences against the persons of natives, and that the intervention 
of the executive Government had been incompatible with the fair and impartial 
trial of Europeans so charged*. In support of this serious allegation reference 
was made to the cases of tfiie Crown v. Casey, p. Rennick, v. Bain, and 
Emerson. It is necessary to notice briefly the circumstances of the two former 
cases. Casey was a private of the Munster Fusiliers who was tried in September 
1903 before the Chief Court, Lahore, on a charge of culpable homicide in respect 
of the death of a guard hoy, Jagu, who had died from the effects of an injury 
received in barracks. The military authorities, failing to procure evidence but 
feeling nevertheless assured that the assault on Jagu had certainly been 
witnessed, ordered the detachment down from Dalhonsie to Multan and dismissed 
the native servants with a warning that they would not he re-employed unless 


(a) M. D, Utter no 1365, d. Sep, lU (24) 
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they spohe the truth. In view of these proeeeaihgs the judge who heard the 
case pronounced such evidence as was subsequently forthcoming to be tainted, 
and Casey was discharged. Lieutenant Ilenniok was convicted in September 
•1903 of an assault itpon a native house-owner and was fined Es. IOC : at an 
intermediate stage of the proceedings an offer was made to compound the case, 
but the accused was forbidden by his military superiors to accept it. In both 
the Casey and the Eennick cases the local military authorities acted on their 
own responsibility and the Government of India had no knowledge of what had 
happened : both cases therefore failed to support in any way the allegation made 
by the Chamber of Commerce. 

The circumstances of Mr. Bain’s case have been already narrated. There was 
;iio interference on the part of the Government of India with the course of justice. 
Their action was not merely in consonance with the regular procedure recognised 
by the law of this country, but it was also no more than the discharge of a neces- 
sary duty which their oflB.ce imposed upon them. The memorial set foi’th the 
further charge that “ from motives of policy ” the Government of India had dis- 
regarded the advice of the local Administration. As already stated* the acting 
Chief Commissioner of Assam agreed that Mr. Bain’s offence in itself demanded 
a severer sentence, hut deprecated a reopening of the matter which might excite 
undesirable discussion. It is impossible, however, for the Supreme Governmesnt 
to accept the proposition that in all cases it is their duty to defer to the views 
of the local Administration, and this is especially the case when the reasons 
tendered against further action were reasons of expediency alone. In acting 
as th^y did the Government of India were actuated by higher considerations 
than those of expediency, the paramount obligation to see that justice was 
done. 

The account already given of the case of Private Emerson shows how 
limited was the intervention of the executive Government. As the learned 
judge who tried the ease himself observed, “ the order directing Emerson’s 
committal was made by the High Court after the matter had been argued before 
it, and for that order the High Court was responsible. Government had no 
power to order a commitment : they could merely instruct the public prosecutor 
to move the court, vith whom the entire responsibility rested. ” The action of 
Government had no other object than to submit to the highest tribnnal the 
simple question whether a person accused of a grave assault, believed to have 
been committed by the* party of which he was a member, should escape trial 
by tbe accident of his having left the country. This question the judge 
answered in tbe negative. 

But Lord Ourzon’s Government were not content to answer the charges 
brought against them by merely showing that in the four oases specifically 
adduced in its support it lacked foundation. They examined the records of the 
past decade to ascertain whether the use made by Government of its statutory 
powers of appeal or revision in cases of collisions between Europeans and natives 
afforded any excuse for the general impression which the memorial echoed ; 
and they showed conclusively that the idea that such powers had been abused 
to the prejudice of Europeans would not stand examination in the light of the 
recorded figures. That cases of collisions were now more closely scrutinized 
than before the Government had no disposition to deny : but vigilance iu 
administration was, they observed, a very different thing from the straining of 
the law, and the claim that natives shall enjoy no less protection than Euro- 
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peans is also a very different thing from acting to the prejudice of the latter. 
The administration of even-handed justice in India is a matter of no small 
difficulty : i^t can only be successfully pursued by the exercise of patience and 
consideration on both sides and by a mutual reluctance to impute unworthy 
motives. Miscarriages of justice are not infrequent and are condoned only 
by the general belief that the successes of the law are immeasurably in excess 
of its failures. But the last thing to promote this confidence would be an 
endeavour on the part of Government to differentiate on racial grounds. No such 
attempt was likely to be made by any responsible administration. The Govern* 
ment of India were in a better position to judge of public requirements than 
any individual class or section of the community. Careful study of the avail- 
able records satisfied them that there was no jusiiff cation for the suggestion that 
the balance of justice bad been deflected to the detriment of the European : 
rather would it he easy to show by publishing the papers that the reverse was 
the case. Erom this course the Government of India abstained only iu the 
sincere desire to avoid reviving further controversy.® 

It may he added that the plainest justification of the policy which the pre- 
sent administration have pursued is presented by the fact that for the past 
two years no cases have occurred which Lave called lor the active exercise of 
their powers of supervision, 

PoUc« »efom. 26. In 1902 Lord Ourzon’s Government addressed themselves to the large 
question of reforming the police throughout British India. There bad been, 
they found, a grave increase of serious crime iu recent years, and they were 
constrained to attribute this to defects in detective and preventive 
methods which w’ere the result of faults of administration and organization. 
They believed that the service failed to attract natives of the proper stamp and 
that in consequence European officers were badly served j that the pay of 
the native police was too low, and that punishments were too frequent ; that 
the rural and the regular police failed to co-operate ; that the railway police 
ought to be improved ; that the organization and pay of district police were 
unequal ; and that the methods of working the district police could be greatly 
bettered. In a word, they earnestly desired to raise the standard of almost 
the only emblem of authority that the majority of the people see, and to 
free them from petty tyranny and oppression. There were special reasons in 
favour of the appointment of a Commission to inquire into police matters. 
There was no subject which so profoundly agitated the native mind through- 
out India, no branch of the internal administration which was the object 
of so much criticism and distrust, no matter in which there was a stronger 
consensus of opinion, European oif native, in favour of reform. It was desirable 
therefore to call public opinion into council and to smooth the course of reform 
by securing its co-operation. The only alternative was to enter into separate 
correspondence with local Governments, but the Government of India felt 
that a discussion so conducted could not possibly result in the homogeneous 
plan of reform at which they aimed. Accordingly with the approval of 
the Secretary of State they determined to appoint a strong Commission, ‘ 
comprising both official and non-officia l representatives, under the presidency 

{a) M. D. Utter m. 7i, d* JE'eb, 1, 1904:. (27.) 
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of tlie Hon’ble Mr. Eraser, then Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, 
with instructions to report upon the following points : — 

(i) whether the organization, training, strength, and pay of the different 

ranks of the district police were adequate ; 

(ii) whether existing arrangements ensured that crime is fully reported ; 

(iii) whether the system of investigating offences could be improved, and 

whether the institution of fully organized criminal investigation 

departments, either Imperial or provincial, was recommended ; 

(iv) whether statistical returns were satisfactorily prepared and appro- 

priately used ; 

(v) whether magisterial supervision, and the confrol of the superior 

ofiScers over investigations were adequate to prevent abuses ; 

(vi) whether the organizatiou and operations of the railway police were 

satisfactory ; 

(vii) whether the career offered to natives was sufficiently attractive ; 

and, if not, what steps could he taken to remedy the default con- 
sistently with the admitted necessity for European control. 

To facilitate and expedite inquiry local Governments were requested to 
appoint small provincial committees consisting of a district magistrate and a 
district superintendent of police, with whom was associated a senior judge in 
the larger provinces, to consider in advance these heads of reference and to pre- 
pare a statement of the case for the Commission. The European members 
of the Commission assembled at Simla on October 16, 1902, and, after 
considering the local statements, proceeded to frame a set of questions covering 
the main heads of the subject. Copies of these were issued to the witnesses 
designated by the local Governments, and to a number of persons who came 
forward voluntarily to give evidence. After examining the replies, the 
Commission selected for oral examination those persons whose views demanded 
further elucidation. In the course of their tours the Commission visited all 
provinces of British India with the exception of Baluchistan ; they held 50 
public sittings ; they received replies to their questions from 683 persons ; and 
they examined orally 279 witnesses. Their sittings were public, and the evidence 
was published iu the newspapers at the time;. Their report was signed on May 
30, 1903. That they were able within this period to deal exhaustively with 
60 complex and important a subject was due to the judicious manner in which 
the inquiry was organized. 

Before making their proposals for police reform the Commission sketched 
in broad outline the history of police organization in India, and discussed the 
reputation in which the police force was at present held. Their remarks on 
both these points appear to have occasioned the Secretary of State some 
difficulty in agreeing to the publication of the report. In their anxiety to em- 
phasize the necessity for further reform the Commission did not discuss 
the inquiries undertaken in 1888 by Lord Lansdowne’s Government which 
led to many improvements in the working of the police. Chapter II of 
the report moreover contained a strong condemnation of police methods. 
The investigating staff were there described as dishonest and tyrannical, and 
all the subordinate ranks were stated to he given to extortion and harass- 
ment of the people. The Government of India in forwarding to the Sec- 
retary of State copies of the letters which they proposed to address to 
local Governments and stating the views which they were inclined to take 
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iipoa tlie main issues, pointed out that this view of the police force in 
general was at least as much a summary of the opinions received hy the 
Commission as a statement of their own conclusions. They referred to the 
evidence of good work done hy the police, and to various considerations 
which went far to account for the state of things described. They urged that 
whatever views were taken of the Commission’s pronouncement, no good result 
could follow from withholding it from the public. The report expressed 
only what was matter of common knowledge ; and to suppress it would, 
they thought, he useless and impolitic.*' The Secretary of State, however, did 
not accept these views and declined to assent to publication until he should 
be in possession of the opinion of local Governments. 

The Commission’s proposals and the conclusions of the Government of India 
regarding them were communicated to local Governments in April 1904 in a series 
of twelve letters. The details of the scheme of reform are fully described in 
Chapter IV of Part II of this book, and only the briefest summary can be at« 
tempted here. The Commission proposed to revive the village agency and to 
enlist its assistance in the suppression and detection of crime : to raise the pay 
of all ranks of the police from the constable up to the Inspector-General : to 
forbid investigations by head constables : to institute a provincial police service 
oflO-cered hy natives of India : to revise the recruitment and to improve the trail- 
ing of investigating and superior officers : to increase the strength of the force in 
all provinces ; to amend and to render more effective the law relating to the pre- 
vention and investigation of crime : to discountenance statistical tests of work : 
to strengthen the prosecuting agency : to reorganize the presidency police : to 
ensure co-operation between the railway and district police : to provide a river 
police where necessary ; and to institute central and provincial departments of 
criminal intelligence for the purpose of dealing with organized or extensive crime. 
The total expenditure involved in these proposals amounted to no less than 147 
lakhs a year. LordCurzon’s Government intimated that they regarded the general 
lines of the reforms proposed as entirely sound ; but that they looked on the 
details and total of the enormous expenditure entailed as a maximum. Within 
that maximum they would be prepared, subject to financial exigencies, to incur 
whatever expense might be necessary in order to secure a reasonably efficient 
force. But additional expenditure must be closely scrutinized. The Govern- 
ment of India were in the main dependent upon local Governments, who alone 
knew local conditions, for the performance of such scrutiny: they asked 
therefore that a proper economy might be kept steadfastly in view, finally 
the Government of India reminded provincial Governments that their own 
opinion as indicated in the separata letters must be taken as subject to the 
Secretary of State’s sanction which would be reiluired on administrative as 
well as on financial grounds.* 

26. Without waiting, however, for local Governments to deal with the 
main scheme of re%m, Itord Opraon’s Government determined to proceed ' at 
once with one chapter of the proposals which was of special emergency. This 
was the institution of a ceptral office of Ofiminal Intelligence. In March 
1901 the Government of India had proposed to add to the central special branch 
of the Thagi and Dakaiti Department a sipaU establishment- of selected 
detective agents to be employed in watching political movements and in 
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dealing with ei.toiisiTe forms of organized crime." Ihe Secretary of State doubted, 
however, whether the arrangement might not produce friction between the agents 
of the central branch and the local police, and desired that local Governments 
should be referred to.* The matter was then confidentially discussed betweeu 
the President of the Police Commission and the heads of the several provincial 
Governments. With the latter the Government of India had been separately in 
communication upon the question of organizing small provincial establishments 
of detectives, and their opinions on this matter also were communicated to the 
President. In a confidential note of April 25, 1903, Sir Andrew Praser com- 
municated his recommendations to the Government of India regarding the 
formation of central and provincial departments of criminal intelligence, 
amplifying the proposals afterwards made by the Commission on these points. 
The question of provincial establishments was reserved for discussion with local 
Governments, but with the creation of a central office the Government of 
India decided to proceed in advance. There were several reasons why this 
was advisable. For the separate maintenance of the Thagi and Dakaiti 
Department, which was originally designed to suppress organized crime in native 
states, no necessity any longer existed. Its abolition, however, involved a 
revision of the arrangements for collecting secret and political intelligence, 
fnnetions which had hitherto been dischai^ed by the General Superintendent. 
Moreover special inquiries into note-forging, coining and the traffic in arms lad 
been set on foot and it was desirable to provide a central agency to direct them 
without delay. Finally in view of the extensive and difficult problems of police 
re-organization which were before them, the Government of India were anxious 
to provide themselves with the counsel of a qualified adviser such as the head 
of a central department of criminal intelligence would be, precisely as they had 
done in the case of the educational reforms which are described below, and as 
they further intended to do in dealing with sanitary reforms. For these reasons 
they proposed to the Secretary of State the creation of a Central Intelligence 
Department under a Director, with a Deputy Director and an Assistant Direetoi; 
and two assistant native officers. They explained that the duties of this establish- 
ment would be to act in direct communication with the investigation depart- 
ments established under local Governments ; and with their assistance to collate 
and to disseminate information regarding specml forms of crime, sneh as the 
operations of organized daedts working over barge areas, forgeries of outrenoy 
notes, counterfeit coining, professional poisoning, and the like ; to collect and 
compile manuals of inforraatijn regarding criminal tribes throughout India; 
and to collect and to test information upon political matters," 

The Secretary of State sanctioned the two major appointments, hut 
thought it unnecessary to enlarge the department further until local branches 
should have been reorganized.^ Mr,. H. A. Stuart, C.S I., Inspector-General of 
Folioe, Madras, and Secretary tothe.Police Commission, was appointed Director, 
and Mr. D. 1. McCracken, formerly General Superintendent of the Thagi and 
bakaiti Department, was appointed Deputy Director of the new office. In 
July i9(Jo Mr. McCracken retired from the service and was succeeded in his 
appointment by Mr. A.- B. Barnard. 

27. Meanwhile the main qnestions-of police reform were being, steadily worked 
oat. Most of 1904 was occitpiedl in the close examinaefeion by Itfeal ^oveffzaiMnts 
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of tlie many details involved in the Commission’s proposals, but in November 
of that year the Government of India were able to lay before the Secretary of 
State their views on the more important aspects of the problem. These were 
the questions affecting the reorganization of the regular police of all provinces 
and the special establishments of presidency, railway, and river police.* The 
Secretary of State’s reply reached India in March 1905. With few exceptions, 
and these of no great moment, he accepted the Government of India’s views. * 
He demurred to the publication of the report and the decisions upon -it until the 
proposed orders should have been approved by him hut Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment who were strongly convinced of the impolicy of further delaying pub- 
lication especially in view of the approaching budget debate of March 2&, 
1905, pressed the Secretary of State to assent to the papers being forthwith 
made public and Mr. Brodrick gave way.'' The orders of the Government of 
India upon the main questions of police reform were announced in a compre- 
hensive resolution of March 21, 1905, with which was published the Commis- 
sion’s report in ecctemo’ The decisions themselves are stated in Part II of this 
summary. In passing it may he said that the Government’s anticipations of 
November 1903 were justified and the publication of the report excited no 
unexpected comment Local Governments were then directed to submit separate 
proposition statements for the increases of establishments involved.^ A little later 
the Government of India disposed of all questions relating to police records and 
statistics.^' The question of armed and military police which entailed separate 
correspondence with the Secretary of State was also settled in March 1905.* As 
regards the subjects of prevention, reporting, investigation, and prosecution, the 
Secretary of State’s final orders were received in August 1905, and these matters 
were disposed of so far as executive orders could decide them in November 1906.* 
Legislation is however required to complete the reforms in certain aspects. A 
bill to consolidate the law relatii^ to police organization in India was prepared 
and sent to local Governments in June 1905,-’ A bill to amend the Criminal 
■Procedure Code is also ready. The only portions of the report upon which no 
decision has yet been formulated are those relating to village police and to 
.criminal tribes. In respect of the former question complete replies have not 
yet been received ; but those which have reached the Government of India are 
now being examined. Purther information is also required regarding the opera- 
tions and the past treatment of criminal tribes. This is being collected by the 
new bureau of criminal intelligence. 

S8. It remains only to notice the financial aspect of the scheme of reform. 
The proposals of the Commission involved an additional recurring charge on the 
revenues of India of nearly a million pounds sterling a year.. This amount was 
somewhat reduced by the Government of India’s decisions. The increase 
recommended by the Commission was divided in the ratio of six to one between 
the native and the European constituents of the force. Subject to the modifi- 
cations which will he entailed by the settlement of precise details, it may be said 
that an additional expenditure of four lakhs will he incurred on the pay of the 
higher officers ; of eleven lakhs on that of superintendents ; of five lakhs on assist- 
ants and of nine lakhs on deputy superintendents. The increases proposed in the 
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case o£ inspectors will cost fifteen lakhs; sergeants two lakhs; sub-inspectors, 
forty-five lakhs ; head constables, six lakhs and constables, thirty -three lakhs per 
annum. The total strength of the police establishment in all provinces will be 
raised from 11-9,000 to 163,000 men. Expenditure so enormous could of course 
he incurred only by degrees. But in order to push the most essential measures 
to completion with the least possible delay, the Government of Lord Curzon 
allotted between the different local Governments fifty lakhs of rupees in the 
budget for 1905-06 as a grant-in-aid of the reform of the police. This snm was 
distributed roughly in proportion to the increase of expenditure proposed in 
each province, that is to say, in the measure of the comparative needs of each. 
In determining the order in which reforms should be carried out, the Govern- 
ment of India thought that precedence should be claimed, in view of the urgency 
of the matter with reference to military necessities, by that part of the scheme 
which contemplated the strengthening of the armed police reserves. The next 
object to be provided for was the improvement of the pay of constables, 
including under this head the abolition of deductions from pay, the introducLion 
of the new minimum rate and the raising of the pay of constables who have 
served three years to one rupee above the new minimum, the good-conduct 
allowances at present granted being merged in the increased pay. Third in 
order of urgency Lord Curzon’s Go' ernrnent placed vhe increase in the number 
of sub-inspectors and the raising of the pay of the lowest grade of these officers 
to the appi oved scale. 

Although the effect of til ese reforms cannot be fully seen for some years, 
the task of settling them has thus been practically completed. Of all the branches 
of the public service in India the police, by its history and traditions, is the 
most backward in its character. Its origin may be traced to the feudal obliga- 
tion of landowners to maintain the semblance of order on their estates, 
an obligation which it was usual to discharge by the upkeep of an 
underpaid and disorderly rabble. The taint of its earliest antece- 
dents still affects the lower ranks ; the constable has inherited the repu- 
tation, if not the methods, of the barkandaz. The history of the Indian -police 
under British rule is marked by many attempts to introduce better standards of 
conduct and integrity, and to raise the tone of the force by improving the pay and 
prospects of its members. The latest of these efforts is represented by the labours 
of the Commission appointed in 1902. The reforms which they proposed extended 
to all grades of the police ; they left untouched no detail of its organization ; and 
they were planned on a scale more comprehensive than has ever been deemed 
feasible in the past. The correspondence with local Governments has brought 
out the remarkable unanimity with which they have received the scheme of 
reform. There was no recommendation of the first importance which was not 
accepted by at least a majority of the Governments consulted. The present 
condition of the public revenues has enabled Lord Curzon’s Government to 
accept the- main proposals of the Commission and to provide at once a large pro- 
portion of the cost of carrying them out. Eor the present there is little more 
to be done. The reconstruction of the police is, indeed, merely a stop towards 
the improvement of the administration of criminal justice in India. Success 
in that higher aim will depend not only on the qualifications of the force, hut 
even more on the honest co-operation of the people themselves ; on the adoption 
of higher ethical standards ; on the diffusion of general education, on the 
growth of genmne public spirit and most of all perhaps on the declioe of fac- 
tion and the discouragement, by a more courageous , public opinion, of the 
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vicious practice of resorting to the machinery of the criminal courts in order to 
gratify private animosities. As the popular conscience develops in these direc- 
tions it may he hoped that the great undertaldng, 'which is now approaching 
completion, will alleviate evils which affect all classes of society, and will 
confer upon the people benefits commensurate with the labour devoted to its 
inception and the immense outlay which its execution will entail. 

29. The jail department does not perhaps afford the same scope for strihing 
initiative or wide-ranging reforms as some other departments. The general 
principles of penal treatment in India have indeed long been settled. The 
perfecting of their application in practice is a laborious process' in which 
progress is attributable to the unobtrusive industry of a service of officers 
who attract comparatively little public attention. The Government of 
India have, however, during the past seven years never lost sight of the im- 
portance of improving the department as a whole, or of maintaining a just 
and effective discipline uithin the prisons. Their main efforts have been 
directed towards the consolidation and improvement of an expert jails service 
for the control of the larger prisons, and to an increase in the allowances given 
to cml surgeons for the irksome and unattractive duty which the charge of 
the smaller jails imposes on them. In both directions they have been success- 
ful. A more liberal scale of allowances has been sanctioned for the superin- 
tendents of central jails, while the increase in the pay of civil surgeons 
throughout India has provided better prospects for the superintendents of district 
jails. The Government of India have declared their firm adherence to tlie 
policy of combining the executive and medical charge of jails in the hands 
of one and the same officer in the confidence that in no other way can both 
penal and sanitary efficiency be so well attained. The policy has been justified 
by its results. In spite of the effects of, famine during the earlier part of the 
septennium, the death-rate in Indian jails has been steadily reduced without 
any lowering of the rigour of discipline. A record of consistent progress 
culminated with the returns of 1904 which showed a mortality of under 18 per 
inille, — the best return recorded since the sanitation of Indian jails first came 
under observation. This result has only been attained by close attention on 
the part of medical officers to the improvement of accommodation, water-supply 
and diet and to the prophylaxis and treatment of naalaria, dysentery, tubercle, 
and pneumonia, the diseases to which the convict population are peculiarly 
liable. As regards questions of discipline the principal concern of Government 
has been to. sprutinpe tha dispo^l of juvenile offenders, to pusb on the 
extension of. thp cubicle system wherever habitual offenders are confined, to 
supervise the working of the mark system,, fo check the undue detention of 
long-sentence prisoners in, Indian jails and to cause all Burmese convicts 
transported to India to be remitted to their own province. The procedure 
for the transfer and release of prisoners has been improved ; and simpler forms 
for jails statistics have been prepared. 

SO. The transpoitatifts Settlement of Sout. Blair must he regarded as being 
at present in somewhat of'a, transition' stiage. The system approved by I^ord 
Lansdowne’s Government has shown signs of needing modification even before 
the extensive mechanism reqmred for carrying it out, has been completely 
provided. The aim of Government has hithertO'heeu to hasten the construe- 
tion of the two main jails in the settlement v hich must he finished, before the 
disciplinary course approved in 1891 can be put into, operation in its entirety. 
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But the completion of even one of them by convict labour has taxed the resources 
of the settlement severely, and has seriously delayed other constructive works. 
Preparations have been made to begin the second or associated jail, but if it is 
to be built by convict labour only it will occupy the whole available forces of 
the settlement for another ten years. Meanwhile the present Superintendent 
has made sweeping proposals for the abolition of transportation as a judicial 
penalty in favour of imprisonment in India. This suggestion is being carefully 
examined. Even if Mr. Merk’s proposal is not adopted the result of the 
discussion may be the introduction of other changes in the course of penal 
discipline originally laid down for convicts in Port Blair. The problem of the 
settlement is the same as that of Indian jails, vis., how to combine reasonable 
severity of discipline with sufficient regard for the health of convicts. Owing 
partly to the impossibility of continuously confining transportation convicts 
within prison walls, partly to climatic and other reasons it cannot be said that 
these aims have been attended with conspicuous success. It is not certain that 
the present conditions of transportation are sufficiently deterrent ; and there 
has been reason for anxiety regarding the health of the convicts. Tlie latter 
question was taken up energetically in 190di-05 and much has been done to 
strengthen the medical staff and improve the accommodation, water-supply, 
conservancy, clothing and diet of prisoners. 

In other aspects, the Andaman and Nicobar Islands form an interesting 
and valuable asset. To the ethnologist and natural historian they offer a 
peculiarly rich field of enquiry; and in their padouk-forests, and proh* 
ably also in their supplies of oocoanuts, kopra, and mother-o’ -pearl they 
have material resources which are beginning to attract the attention of the 
earning departments of Government and of the commercial world. But it is 
doubtful whether the islands can be opened to free exploitation without 
impairing the efficiency of the penal system : and in dealing with the proposals 
presented to them by other Departments or by private ventures the Government 
of India have hitherto abided by the principle that penal considerations must 
override all others. It was Lord C'urzon’s intention to visit the islands in the 
cold weather of 1902-03, but the tour had to be abandoned for lack of time. 

31. The third year of his administration was well advanced before Lord Eda«ationai. 
Curzon was enabled to carry out his determination to attack the ques- 
tion of educational reform. This was partly due to the pressure of more emergent, 
though hardly more important, questions ; partly to the inherent difficulties of 
the matter itself. The problem was one of dealing comprehensively with a 
subject, which, though it vitally affected the daily life of the ordinary man, was 
yet eminently matter for experts : the leading principles of which moreover, 
though from time to time enunciated by authority, had gradu^iy, h,ecom6 so 
obscured as to stand in need of extrication and of decisive vindication : and as 
regards which, speaking generally, ideas were too fluid and administrators in- 
suffidently informed to render a consistent and effective policy possible. In 
1901, moreover, the Government of India found themselves confronted with 
the several large questions arising out of the correspondence initiated by Mr. 

Cotton’s quinquennial review of education in 1899, Apart from thepe, other 
important issues, foremost among which was the question of university reform, 
called for decision; Behind these again was the irresistible convjction, which 
had gradually been home in upon the Governmmit of .India, that, their educa- 
tional policy as a whole needed to^be reviewed, co-ordinated and jsdtled. 
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32. Witli tlie object, therefore, of approaching the matter in the most effec- 
tual way, the Governor General summoned to Sinaia in September 1901 an infor- 
mal conference of educational officers and others, representing all shades of educa- 
tional and administrative interests and opinions for the purpose of discussing the 
entire subject. His Excellency’s opening speech on September 2, reviewed the 
various forms of education in India and indicated the questions attending it 
which the conference would consider. For seventy years we had been occupied 
in imparting an English education to an Asiatic people. There were many 
critics who declared the experiment a mistake and its result disaster. They 
thought that it had given birth to a tone of mind and a type of character that 
w'as ill-regulated, averse from discipline, discontented and in some cases active- 
ly disloyal. With these pessimists Lord Curzon declined to associate himself. 
We must fake the good with the evil : the successes had been immeasurably 
■greater than the failures, and against the crude and visionary ideas and half- 
educated and shallow products must be set the raising of the moral and 
intellectual standards of the entire community. But serious blunders and 
■mistakes had been made, or the conference would not have been assembled to 
redress them. Some of the errors made were very much on the surface. We had 
started with too slavish au imitation of English models, and by making educa- 
tion the sole avenue to employment in the service of the State we had uncon- 
sciously made examinations the sole test of education. Moreover, the smallness 
of the sum-total of the progress made, the insufficiency of the State’s contribu- 
tion, and above all the lack of a common principle and a common aim were 
features of the existing system which the Government could not continue to 
contemplate with equanimity. From these preliminaries Lord Curzon proceeded 
to an examination of the particular problems to which the conference would 
address themselves. Beginning with university education, he enquired whether 
the provision for teaching in the universities should be extended and hostels 
provided ; w'betber the university constitutions should be reformed ; -whether 
academic standards should be raised ; whether the conditions of affiliation should 
he made more stringent ; whether the prescription of text-hooks was satisfactory. 
As regards secondary education, the conference would consider how far the 
accepted policy of gradual withdrawal from direct management should he acted 
upon ; and how far and with what success a bifurcation of studies was being 
effected. Coming to elementary education, Lord Curzon acknowledged that Gov- 
ernment had hitherto hut inadequately discharged its obligation to provide for 
the instruction of the basses ; an'd hoped that with larger resources more could 
he done in future. It was not right that three villages out of every four should 
be wiihoht a school, or that less than one- fifth of the boy-population of school- 
going age should he in receipt of primary education. Questions of method 
wkioh the conference would examine under this head were those connected with 
object-lessons, manual training, practicalinstr action in the principles of agricul- 
ture, ’sibple' lessons in geometric drawing and the sufficiency of the teaching 
and inspecting staffs. ■ Hjs Excellency then Went on to define the scope and 
objects of technical education and asked the conference to examine the best 
means of giving to technical and industrial schools a practical character. Fin- 
ally the conference were invited to discuss five topics outside the foregoing main 
categories. These were the improvement Of normal schools and training col- 
leges ; the recruitment and training of the higher educational officers ; the exten- 
sion of female education ; the inculcation of a moral teaching ; and the appoint- 
ment of a Director-General of Education in India. 
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The eouference sat for a fortnight and recorded resolutions upon all the 
topics which they discussed. At its close an infornoal committee of the Directors 
met to consider the special questions of European education, the improve" 
meet of subjects and text-bcoks, and the amendment of statistical tables, 
il he resolutions were approved in their entirt ty by the Government of India, 
who then addressed local Governments in a series of exhaustive letters desir- 
ing that they would do what was possible to introduce such reforms as could 
be brought into operation immediately." The progress made under each 
head will for the most part be described in Chapter YI of Part II. The 
present review deals only with matters which are of general concern or of 
primary moment. These are the questions of university reform, the appoint- 
ment of a Director-General, ceitain problems of technical and European educa- 
tion, the abolition of competitive tests for Government employment, the special 
grants made to local Governments, and the public declaration of policy made 
in March 1904, which summed up the progress up to that time achieved and 
indicated the lines of further advance. 

33. The first suggestion that the law relating to the Indian nniversiiies should UmTernty reform, 
be revised came in 1899 from the Government of Bombay, who reported that 
the High Court had ruled that, as the Act stood, for the purpose of a candidate’s 
admission to examinations prior to the final test for a degree no certificate 
from an authorized institution was required. This detail, however, was soon 
merged in a wider discussion of the existing state of university education to 
which the Government of India were led by their experience of the working 
of the Calcutta University in particular. In his convocation speech as Chancellor 
on Pebruary 16, 1901, Lord Ourzon mentioned a reduction of the overgrown list of 
Eellows as one direction in which reform was needed. For the previous two years 
His Excellency had made no nominations and permitted no elections to Fellow- 
ships of the Calcutta University. In a minute of about the same date the Gov- 
ernor General went on to discuss in detail the various other grounds on which legis- 
lation might be desirable.* The subject was then referred to the conference of 
September 1901, who declared emphatically in favour of a thorough constitutional 
reform. They recommended also that the powers of Government in respect of 
affiliation, recognition, and text-books should be strengthened ; that the rules for 
examinations and degrees should he co-ordinated and improved ; and that the 
institution of hostels should be encouraged. The majority of the conference were 
also in favour of the conclusion, to which Lord Ourzoa’s Government had already 
come, that it was desirable to appoint a Commission to examine the entire ques- 
tion. For this purpose the Government of India proceeded with the Secretary 
of State’s sanction to constitute an authoritative Commission of inquiry, under 
the presidency of the Hon’ble Mr. Ealeigh, Vice-Chancellor of the senior 
university." Its composition was settled in consultation with provincial 
Governments and local representatives were attached to it at the various 
centres of investigation. During February and April 1902 the Commission 
visited all the university centres and several affiliated colleges, examining in 
all 166 witnesses; and in June 1902 they submitted a valuable report, covering 
the entire ground of hniversity education, exposing the defects of the existing 
system, and sketching a comprehensive scheme of administrative and legis- 
lative reform. • ■ 

f jS, Do letter no. 4fi6> d. Non 6, 1901 <0 (49.) ' O) Minute hy the Q-onemof'^Gteneral^ 19&U (54,) 

\ B. Do Utters no&. 5QU508^ d. Nov. 20» 1901. (61) (o) Bo 2>. reen^ nQeo90»9$, do ^5.) 
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In October 1902 the Government of India circulated the report for free 
criticism. In the first place they indicated the considerations that might tend 
to modify the two recommendations made by the Commission which were most 
likely to excite opposition, viz.^ that a minimum rate of fees should he fixed and 
that second-class colleges should be gradually abolished. They endorsed the 
proposal that stringent conditions for affiliation should be insisted on, and asked 
local Governments to consider how these should be applied to existing institutions. 
As regards the recognition of schools, they agreed with the Commission that the 
privilege should be granted only to schools which were certified by the department 
to conform to its rules, or in the ease of unaided schools, to rules framed by the 
universities in this behalf. The Commission condemned existing methods for the 
teaching of law, and the Government of India, while explaining that excessive 
centralization was not desired, asked local Governments to consider the institu- 
tion or improvement of central law schools. As regards the constitution of 
universities the Commission found that existing senates were too large; 
they advised that the standard of qualification should be raised, and that a 
regular attention to university business should be insisted on. Upon these 
points local Governments were invited to express their opinions freely. The 
Commission advocated a minimum age of fifteen years for matriculation : the 
Government of India thought there were strong reasons for preferring a limit 
of sixteen years. Further suggestions which the provincial Governments were 
invited to criticise related to the arrangements of the arts and science courses, 
the position of the Director in relation to the university, the admission of private 
students, and the retention of a separate honours’ course. On all these points 
the Commission made thoughtful suggestions which cannot conveniently be 
summarised here. Certain matters of local detail were also separately referred 
to the provincial Governments particularly concerned. For the rest the 
Government of India intimated that they agreed with the Commission’s 
proposals." Of these the more important were that the local limits of uni- 
versities shouM be re-defined : that no new universities should for the present 
be created : that libraries should be provided : that graduates should be regis- 
tered : that a better equipment of colleges should be insisted on : that the resi- 
dence of students should be placed under supervision : that the universities should 
conduct no school examinations whatever: and that the examination system 
should be reorganized and simplified, and examination by compartments abolish- 
ed. After full consideration of the replies of local Governments who accepted in 
the main all these suggestions, the Government of India in September 1903 
laid before the Secretary of State a draft bill expressing the legislative changes on 
which they had determined.* For reasons of historical contianity and sentiment, 
the existing Acts of incorporation of universities were left as far as possible un- 
touched. The bill provided universities with legal authority to undertake teach- 
ing; gave to Government power to define their local limits ; provided for the 
creation of reformed senates consisting in no case of more than one hundred 
Fellows; limited the tenure of future Fellows to three years; provided for the 
election of Fellows by registered graduates in the newer universities ; remodelled 
the syndicates ; and placed the ultimate decision a to affiliation and disaf- 
filiation of colleges and the recognition of schools in the hands of Govern- 
ment. Other matters were left to be dealt with by regulation under the bill, 
and Lord Curzon’s Government indicated the lines on which they proposed 

to instrnot local Governments to proceed when the measure became law 

- — * 

(a) B. JD. letters nos. 854-863, d. Oct 24, J90B. (56 ) 
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Finally the GoTerument of India admitted that tlie reforms in contemplation 
would impose material burdecs on universities and colleges which they 
were unlikely to be able to meet unaided. It was denrable that sincere 
efforts at improvement should be liberally assisted, and they proposed to make 
a recurring grant of five lakhs a year for the next five years in aid of 
university education, and to distiibute it nith reference to the requirements of 
particular provinces. They intended in the first place to reimburse the uni- 
versities for losses resulting from a diminution of examination fees, and secondly 
to provide for the inspection of affiliated colleges and to assist the universities 
in constructing buildings or in providing teaching. The Secretary of State 
approved of the bill in October and it was introduced on November 2, 1903, 
It was warmly debated in Council in a discussion of unprecedented length. The 
main criticisms which found expression in the speeches of tbe opposing Honour- 
able Members were to tbe effect that the bill riveted tlie control of Government 
too closely upon the Indian universities, and that its object was to place tbe 
native members of future senates in a hopeless minority. The reply of His Ex- 
cellency the President in closing the debate showed that if progress was desired in 
any branch of the national development the Government was compelled to as- 
sociate itself with the task. He repudiated the gratuitous suspicions with which 
tbe intentions of Government were regarded. There was no desire to interfere 
with the universities unduly, but past experience had demonstrated the necessity 
of keeping the final control in the hands of Government. The Government 
were only taking such powers as were absolutely necessary to ensure that the 
new reforms on which they bad determined should be given a fair trial, and 
that they should not be defeated by hostile or unfriendly influences. Should 
the institutions play their part fairly, the control would be nominal in character : 
if they should not, it would be there as a check. His Excellency claimed that 
the tone of the concluding speeches in Council presented an instructive contrast 
to the less responsible criticism outside. The bill had the strong support of 
some of the native members : others had gone so far as to admit its necessity 
and there was the unanimous and enthusiastic witness of the European educa- 
tionalists on the Council that the measure was a great and important step of 
progress. The hill was then passed into law as Act VIII of 1904. Its passing 
represents the culminating point, so far as the highest branch of education is 
concerned, of the comprehensive scheme of reform which first took shape in 
the labours of the Simla conference. 

The Act became law in March 1904 and was applied to the different provinces 
at varying dates towards the close of the same year. The first step taken to 
carry out its intention was to re-define the territorial limits of the jurisdiction 
of universities. The sphere of influence of tbe Calcutta University was restiicted 
to Bengal, Assam, and Burma ; and Ceylon which had previously pertained to it 
was attached to the Madras University- The Central Provinces, Central India 
and Eajputana were associated with the Allahabad University and the North-West 
Frontier Province with the Punjab University. At the same time to obviate 
hardship to present students, the universities were temporarily permitted to retain 
their connection with institutions outside the limits of their jurisdiction as thus 
revised. The next undertaking was to constitute the new authorities of the re- 
formed universities. This matter was complicated by the introduction of certain 
transitory provisions in the Act, which were designed to provide a temporary 
■ working arrangement until the new organization could be called into full exist- 
ence, but which proved in the event a source of no small trouble. The tempo- 
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ravy senates were to be cmstitatoil partly as the result of election hy the exi-ting 
Tellows or graduates, partly by the Ohaneollor’s nomination, and partly by elec- 
tion' conducted by the bodies resuliing from both the previous operations. The 
temporary senates thus called into existence were to appoint provisional syndi- 
cates “ in such manner as the Cbancellor may direct.” The earlier stages of 
these proceedings were smoothly and successfully traversed Lord Curzon as 
Chancellor of the Calcutta University in private communication with the 
other Chancellors settled the manner in which the senates should he chosen, 
the aim being to ensure that in no ease were the objects of Government 
defeated by the presence of a majority opposed to reform. But the provisional 
syndicates had no sooner been chosen than the validity of the 'directions issued 
for the purpose by the Chancellor of the Bombay UniTersity, who had ordered that 
the election should be held by faculties, was questioned hy certain opponents 
of the Act, and a suit was instituted in the High Court praying for a 
declaration that the syndicate had no jurisdiction. It was speedily evident 
that the opposition party in Calcutta intended to take similar action ; and 
though the GoTernment of India were not persuaded that the directions 
which had been given either in Bombay or Calcutta went beyond the 
law, yet they decided that the preferable course was to put the position 
beyond doubt by passing a short validating Act. The measure was opposed 
in Council by the same Members who had contested the substantive bill of the 
previous year. It was urged that Government were condoning an illegality, 
which could be put right merely by re -notification and re-election, by a bigh- 
handed use of their legislative powers. But the view of Government was that 
the difficulty was not of their making ; that the argument applied to the particu- 
lar point in issue might possibly be pushed further against all the proceedings 
already taken ; that it was highly inadvisable to lose valuable time in re-doing 
what bad been already done ; and that it was esseniial to end once for all any 
uncertainty as to the legal position. The validating bill was accordingly passed 
into law on February 10, 1906 : it provided that all directions purporting to 
have been issued and all authorities purporting to have been constituted under 
the Act of 1904 had been duly issued and constituted. 

The ground was at last clear for substantial progress to be made, The 
immediate business before the new university authorities was the complete 
revision of the regulations, so as to give effect to the reforms decided on. The 
Government had pledged themselves not to use their ultimate powers of control 
in such a way as to insist on needless uniformity nor to interfere in matters 
.of detail ; and in order to make sure that the undertaking was in no instance 
infringed Lord Ourzoa communicated to the other Chancellors the views of the 
Government of India regarding tlie points on which alone a fi,rm position 
should be maintained. Four essential matters were the inspection of colleges ; 
the conditions of matriculation ; the recognition of schools ; and the settlement 
of oouxses. On the regular inspection of affiliated colleges by an agency 
.appointed by the syndicate mainly depended the securing of efficiency in such 
institutions. Periods were acOOTdingiy fixed within which inspections should 
begin, and at which they should regularly occur. It was agreed that persons 
within whose legitimate duties snob inspecting work did not fall should receive 
honoraria for the task, and local Governments were requested to see that such 
remuneration was given at reasonable rates. The agency available for inspection 
.is limited and in Bengal at least it may eventually be necessary to employ in« 
ppectoES from England. For mati'iculation the Government of India decided that 
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an age limit of 16 years should be everywhere enforced ; and that only candidates 
from recognised schools or bond fide private candidates should be permitted to 
present themselves. For recognition stringent conditions of efficiency were laid 
down. In the matter of courses the Government of India thought it needless to 
insist on uniformity and were content to draw attention to the well-considered re- 
commendations made by the Universities Commission. An exception was made, 
however, in tlie case of the medical courses. In this instance the public importance 
of securing that the scheme of studies and examinations was everywhere uniform 
made it necesssary to require adherence to a definite scheme which the Govern- 
ment of India proceeded to communicate. The task of drafting the regulations 
has everywhere been assiduously pui-sued ; but only in the United Provinces has 
it so far been completed and elsewhere it has been necessary to extend the period 
of one year provided by the Act for their preparation. It is matter for regret 
that the new regulations of the Calcutta University cannot now be completed in 
time for them to he considered and approved by the present Chancellor, 

But while thus indicating the principles, the Government of India have not 
neglected to provide the means of reform. The grant of twenty-five lakhs promis- 
ed in 1903 for the improvement of universities arid colleges has been allotted to 
local Governments after careful scrutiny of their respective need’. It was found 
that it would he premature to compensate the universities for any loss of 
'fees which might result from the new regulations until the effect of these should 
he fully seen. In the meantime the grants were applied to providing for the 
travelling- expenses of Fellows and syndics resident at a distance from the 
university seat ; to the charges ou account of the inspection of colleges ; to the 
acquisition of land and the provision of new buildings for university purposes 
and on non-recurring expenditure on colleges and hostels. By these subventions 
the universities and colleges have been largely enabled to meet the increased 
demands whioh the new order of things will make upon their resources. 

84. la his address to the conference of 1901 the Governor General Direct ScMtaiot 
emphasized the unsystematic character of the control hitherto exercised over 
education in India, and discussed the need of appointing an expert adviser to the 
Government of India, who without interfering with local Governments should he 
the custodian of the principles of a consistent policy. The conference warmly 
adopted the suggestion -and the Government of India endorsed their opinion. 

“With the Secretary of State’s sanction the appointment of a Director-General 
of Iducation in India was accordingly created, in the first instance for three 
years,® and Mr. H. W. Orange, of the English Board of Education, was appointed 
to fill it. The functions of the office have not been formally defined ; the 
Director-General’s primary duty is to advise the Government of India on all 
educational questions and he has no executive powers ; he also confers with and 
advises local Governments and corresponds unofficially with the provincial 
Directors. But a short experience has sufficed to show the value of the new 
appointment and to justify the decision to create it. Mr. Orange has been at 
great pains te acquaint himself with Indian conditions and needs, and in dealing 
with the complicated educational questions which have come before them the 
Government of India have derived the greatest assistance from his counsel. 

His appointment was placed on a permanent basis in 1906. Under liis 
charge a bureau of educational intelligence has been instituted with au 
appropriate eslahlishment for the collection and dissemination of mformation, 

{a) Beap. no. 24 (Pub.), d. Mar. 14, 1902. 
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and an officer has been appointed in England to act as educational correspondent 
to the Government of India®. It has also been decided to issue occasional me- 
moirs on educational topics and the first two volumes of the series — an excellent 
account by Mr. H. Sharp of village schools in the Central Provinces, and a 
report on physical laboratories in Germany by Mr. Kiiohler— have appeared. 
Other volumes, relating to the vernacular text-books in the Bombay presidency, 
the educational system of Japan, and the educational exhibits at the St. Louis 
Exhibition, are under preparation. 

Primary ana secon. 35. To desci'ibe all the remaining phases of the educational reform which 

dary education. Curzou’s Government have effected with the same fulness as has been 

attempted in the case of university reform would prolong the present summary 
unduly. The details of what has been done for primary and secondary education 
must be reserved for Part II of this book. In both oases the reforms proceeded on 
similar lines. In the first place more schools were required, and in the second 
place better paid and more competent teachers. The next requirements were 
a revision of the courses of study, the reduction of the overgrown examination 
system, and the provision of better buildings. Each of these deficiencies, as 
will be hereafter seen, has been patiently and systematically made good. 
Meanwhile mention must be made of certain features of the history of technical 
and European education, which are of sufficient importance to call for more 
than passing notice. 

European «<iuoation. 36. Two main impulses have affected the policy of Government in relation 
to European education. The first was applied by the conference of Directors 
at Simla in September 1901 ; the second by the Committee which reported 
upon the condition of certain hill schools in 1904. The Directors advised that 
the education of European boys in India should be regulated by uniform rules. 
There existed in the Bengal presidency a code of regulations for European 
schools, and they recommended that it should be revised and applied to such 
schools throughout India. The task was entrusted to a eommittee of 
inspectors under the presidency of Mr. Pope, Director of Public luitruction. 
in Burma. The revised code was criticised by local Governments and 
eventually adopted in 1S05. It cannot be regarded as a final settlement of all 
points in issue, especially so far as the curriculum is concerned, but it has been 
generally welcomed as effecting a great improvement on the regulations hitherto 
in force. Scholarships have been more freely given ; examinations have been 
reduced ; grants have been liberally increased ; a strong inspectorate has been cre- 
ated ; and provision has been made for the registration and training of teachers. 
It is further intended to offer valuable scholarships to enable deserving boys to go 
on to a university course in England, and to create a provident fund for teachers. 
The increased subventions thus made admissible should in themselves do much 
to promote the efficiency of European schools. But among the various 
types of these institutions, the hill schools conducted by the diocesan author- 
ities, of the Church of England which, generally speaking, aim at a higher 
standard than schools of other kinds, have recently claimed special attention. 
Originally provided with not insufficient endowments these schools had 
fallen into acute financial difficulties owing partly to the misapplication of 
their endowments and other mismanagement, partly to the insufficiency of 
the grants admissible in their case. One such school in Mussoorie collapsed 
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entirely; and another ia Darjeeling was reduced to making an application to 
be taken over by Governments but on terms to whicli the Government of India 
could not possibly accede. It was evident that the remaining Anglican schools 
were hardly in better case : and Lord Curzon’s Government who were very 
unwilling on grounds of general policy to witness their collapse, appointed a com- 
mittee to report exhaustively upon the condition and requirements of all 'Euro- 
pean hill schools. The committee went thoroughly into the question. They 
made various suggestions of general import and value, which the Government 
of India adopted in settling the code, but as regards the immediate necessities 
of the ease they found that only the Anglican schools were in need of special as- 
sistance, and in the three most conspicuous cases— St. Paul’s School, Darjeeling, 

Bishop Cotton School, Simla, and the Diocesan School, Naini Tal, — they proposed 
liberal measures of relief which, subject to certain considerations of detail, 

Lord Curzon’s Government have accepted. This departure from the theoretical 
principle of equality of treatment must he regarded as an extraordinary measure 
dictated by the practical exigencies of the ease. But no better refutation need 
be sought of the allegation sometimes heedlessly made against the present 
administration that it has been indifferent to the claims of the Eurasian or the 
European born and bred in India. 

37. In dealing with the question of technical education Lord Curzon’s Gov« Technical eancation. 
ernment found that while there existed a very general and sincere desire 
to encourage its development, there was great uncertainty and diversity of view 
as to the lines on whichad-vance should proceed. This difficulty is the direct 
outcome of the existing social and economic conditions of India. On the 
one hand indigenous crafts are traditionally organized on a caste basis which 
does not readily admit of expansion; and on the other the new industries iu 
which the trained artisan or mechanician can find employment are as yet. 
limited. In spite of the deliberations of the Simla Conference, and the 
report of a special Committee, and renewed consultation with local Govern- 
ments, the correct principles on which technical instruction can be ad- 
vantageously pursued in India are only being slowly evolved. The delay 
which has attended the inauguration of the Tata Institute of Science haU 
been ascribed in some quarters to the indifference or obstructivKuess of Govern- 
ment, It is due to no such causes ; hut rather to the diversity of opinion 
which has prevailed as to the best method of' accommodating Mr. Tata’s great 
conception to the practical necessities of India. The main difficulties' have at 
length been overcome, and the Government of India have assisted in placing at 
the disposal of the projected Institute resources so ample as to render its prospects 
assured. This opportunity may he taken of explaining the attitude which the 
Government of India have consistently adopted towards the scheme. They do not* 
propose to associate themselves intimately with the management of the Institute 
itself. They are, indeed, ready to assist in furthering by all legitimate means 
the comprehensive scheme which owes its origin to the generous philanthropy 
of the late Mr. Tata. But they realise that the results of the experiment 
will depend - less upon the- conditions of the project itself than upon the 
character and energy of those who may come forward to take advantage of 
Ihe facilities which it will offer. They are anxious in no way to interfere' 
with the free growth' of whatever forms of intellectual activity and ecmio'mio 
enterprise the Institute may encourage or create, and they trill ^cbnfihe them- 
selves strictly to exercising no-mOTe than that di^ree of influence 'and eontrci' 
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.which is justified, and indeed rendered obligatory, by the liberal grant-in.aid 
•which they hare given. In other directions the Government have been confronted 
with similar difficulties. They have instituted a number of technical scholarships 
of £160 each for Indian students in Europe and America ; but, strange as it may 
seem, it has not invariably been easy at first to find candidates qualified to 
fill them. However a number of Indian scholars from Bengal are now studying 
mining at Birmingham : and three scholarships have recently been granted for 
textile industries in Bombay. Other attempts will follow, and in a short 
time there ■will probably be no lack either of candidates or subjects. Similarly 
in the case of industrial schools, which the Government of India have been 
anxious to start on a large scale for the practical encouragement of local ihi 
dustries, there is the widest diversity of opinion both as to the principles and 
the type. But an experiment on a large scale is about to be made in Bombay 
and Bengal, and it maybe confidently hoped that upon the labours and re- 
searches of the past few years posterity will be able to build successfully. 

Competitiye mmi- 38. One more result of the deliberations of September 1901 is worthy of 

lations ibohshed. here. The discussion of the effects of competitive examinations as a means 

of selection for Government service led Lord Curzon’s Administration to 
conclude that the principle of competition for appointments should be 
abolished as being of recent and extraneous origin and unsatisfactory and 
uncertain in its operation. They resolved to substitute for it a system 
of nomination and selection, based on due regard for other qualifica- 
tions than those of a purely educational character, and for the varying claims 
of different sections of the community to a share in the patronage of Government. 
This decision was of main importance in its application to the provincial 
service. It was readily accepted by all provincial Governments and carried 
out 'without attracting much criticism, except in Bengal where the competitive 
system had taken deeper root than elsewhere and where its mischievous effects 
were proportionately apparent. 

Special gnmte. 39. The wide-reaohing reforms initiated in September 1901 involved expen- 

diture which it was far beyond the unaided capacity of provincial revenues to 
undertake, and in March 1902 the Government of India placed at the disposal of 
local Governments recurring grants, varying from ten lakhs for Bengal to one 
lakh for Assam, and amounting in the aggregate to forty lakhs. The grants 
were intended to meet expenditure arising out of the scheme of reform : and in 
cases where local Governments were unable immediately to prepare schemes 
involving recurring charges, they were permitted to devote the grant to non- 
recurring expenditure. The Bengal and the Punjab Governments between 
them undertook to provide another five lakhs from provincial funds. Three 
main heads of expenditure— university reform, European education and techni- 
cal education— were, however, reserved for special treatment. Eor the former the 
Government of India have set aside and apportioned a recurring grant of five 
lakhs for five years in the manner already explained, and as regards the two lat- 
ter it is their intention to give a similar measure of assistance. The Secre- 
tary of State at first requested that all proposals for increased educational 
expenditure might be laid before him in a consolidated form, but on the 
G,^vernment of India’s representing that such a course would indefinitely delay 
adfvanee, he agreed that further proposals for expenditure might be considered 
ir^yidually, on condition that each should be accompanied by a statement of 
unexpended balance ofthes;^cial grants made in 1902. By tbe end o| 
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1904, however, the grants had been completely allotted to recurring expendi- 
ture and this procedure ceased to be necessary. Finally in March 1905 the 
Government of Lord Curzon took advantage of the favourable financial con- 
ditions of the country to make a special recurring allotment of 35 lakhs to local 
Governments for expenditure solely on primary education, which was distributed 
between provinces in proportion to the strength of their population of school- 
going age. The grants should bear fruit in a great development of elementary 
education in the near future. The reproach cannot be brought against the 
present administration that while ready to inculcate principles it has neglected 
to provide for their application. 

40. Lastly, when the general lines of the scheme of reform had been laid Eevw of 
down and approved, Lord Curzon ’s Government determined to publish 
statement of educational policy and progress, which should serve as a standard 
authority comparable to Sir Charles Wood’s historic despatch of 1854, and 
provide a compendium of the subject equally useful to Government and to the 
public. The briefest epitome of the Resolution of March 1904 upon educa- 
tional policy will show how the reforms initiated in 1901 embraced all forms of 
education, and give some idea of the magnitude of the task which is described 
in detail in chapter VI of Part 11. 

After reviewing the past history of education, the Resolution proceeded to con- 
sider the merits and defects of the present system. Admitting on the one hand 
the spread of knowledge, the opening of new avenues of employment and the 
improvement in the character of native public servants, it pointed out how great 
the shortcomings of Indian education still were both in respect of quantity and 
quality. Four villages out of five are without a school ; three boys out of four 
grow up entirely without instruction and only one girl in forty attends any kind 
of school. Higher education was too exclusively directed to the goal of 
Government service : excessive prominence was given to examinations : courses 
of study were too literary : the development of the intelligence was sacri- 
ficed to that of the memory : and in the pursuit of English the vernaculars 
were neglected. 

Beginning then with the question of Government service, Lord Ourzon’s 
Government resolved (as has been already stated) that competitive examinations 
should as a general rule be abolished, and that the ordinary educational stand- 
ards should be substituted for them as qualifications for employment. Examina- 
tion should be rigidly cut down and replaced as far as possible by inspections 
in situ. Grants by results should give way to grants assessed on wider 
considerations and more equitable tests of efficiency. In both the primary and 
the secondary stages of instruction special provision would be made for the 
award of scholarships. The accepted pohcy of successively devolving primary, 
secondary and collegiate education on private enterprise would continue to be 
observed : but Government must continue to maintain model institutions and to 
preserve its general control. 

Primary education had been lamentably impeded in the past by want of 
funds. Its encouragement should now he regarded as a fundamental obligation. 

Where local bodies were responsible for it, due control by the educational depart- 
ment should nevertheless be secured. Simple systems of object-lessons should be 
introduced and physical exercises should be made universal. ^peci4- provision 
should moreover be made for the education of the children of, agriculturists ou 
practical lines. The efficiency of secondary schools would be insisting 
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on compliance with specified conditions before recognition by the education 
department and the universities. The attempt to develop a modern side in the 
higher classes would be pursued, and the school final examination would be made 
to serya its proper purpose of testing the value of the instruction provided by 
the schools. The G overnment must adhere to its settled policy of abstaining 
from interference with the religious instruction given in aided schools and of 
itself providing in State institutions a purely secular coimse. Moral influences 
must accordingly be sought in the selection and training of teachers, the main- 
tenance of discipline, the encouragement of hostels, a proper choice of test-books, 
and the daily association of teachers and pupils. English should have no place 
in the scheme of primary education, and the tendency to introduce it prema- 
turely should he checked. As a medium of instruction it should be used, 
roughly speaking, in the case of only those pupils who were over thirteen years 
of age ; and the study of the vernacular should be pursued to the end of the school 
course. Eemale education was in a very backward state, and increased funds 
would now be allotted for its advancement. In the reform of university educa- 
tion the main step had already been taken. Eor European education, however, 
much remained to be done. Separate inspectors for European schools were 
being- appointed : the code of regulations was being revised : a training college 
and a system of registration for teachers was being established : grants and 
scholarships would he more liberally given, the rigidity of the examination 
system would be relaxed and measures would be taken to ensure the proper 
administration of endowments and to enforce sound measures of financial 
control in aided schools. 

Technical education was the next topic reviewed. Existing institutions were 
doing good work and mainly needed extension on their present lines. The Gov- 
ernment of India laid down the principles on which schools of ai’t should be con- 
ducted and indicated the methods by which they hoped to institute a flourishing 
system of industrial schools. In promoting commercial education the chief aims 
should he to consider Indian requirements and to provide a practical training 
adapted to these, and at the same time to enlist the co-operation of the mercantile 
community in providing employment for passed students. Hitherto agricultural 
schools in -India had failed either to produce scientific experts in agriculture or 
to attract members of the land-owning classes to study as practical agriculturists. 
The first step was to train men qualified to carry on research and to raise the 
standard of teaching. This result would, the Government of India hoped, be 
attained by the institution ■ of the agricultural college at Pusa. The im- 
provement of agricultural colleges generally would follow with the introduc- 
tion of vernacular text-hooks. 

In the next place the Government of India laid stress on the importance 
of providing a sufl3,cient number of well-equipped training institutions — ranging 
from normal schools offering a two years’ course to primary teachers, to training 
■colleges for graduates offering a one year’s course which should culminate in a 
university degree or diploma. In connection with both colleges and seoondaiy 
schools the construction of hostels would be encouraged. Einally, to enable these 
reforms to be carried out, the edrfcational service, inspecting and admihistra- 
■tive, superior and inferior, would be strengthened in all provinces ; and the Gov- 
■ernment of India hoped that that portion of it which drew its recruits from 
/England — the Jndian Educational Service— would henceforth be found to offer 
increasing attractions to the best educational talent. Where the problem to he 
wag- £0 complex and the int'eresie at stake so important, India was entitled 
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to ask foi* tlie liigliest interest and onlture whicli ike Englisli seats of learning 
can give her for her needs. 

The system of education thus extended makes provision in varying 
degrees for all forms of intellectual activity that can appeal to a civilized 
community. It offers to all classes of society a training suited to their 
position iu life and it is organized on lines which admit of indefinite espansion. 

Eut it rests with the people themselves to make a wise use of the opportunities 
that are offered to them, and to realise that education iu the true sense means 
more than the passing of examinations or even the acquisition of so much 
positive knowledge — that it is in fact a preparation for the business of life. 

If this essential truth is not appreciated, the scheme of reform so laboriously 
undertaken cannot produce enduring results. To the leaders of native thought, 
therefore, the Government of India appealed to carry on and complete a 
task which the Government itself could do no more than begin.® 

This summary of educational reform may appropriately close, as it began, 
with a reference to His Excellency’s speech at an educational conference at 
Simla. In September 1905 the Directors of Public Instruction met to confer 
with the Director-General upon certain educational questions ; and in respionse 
to their invitation, Lord Curzon addressed them in one of the last speeches which 
he made in India, upon the undertakings and achievements of the past four years. 

He described the position as he found it in 1899 and reviewed what had since 
been done for its improvement on all sides. He claimed not, indeed to have 
reformed education in India, inasmuch as education is not a static but a dyna. 
mic quantity, but at least to have rescued it from the wrong track and to have 
given it a fresh start upon the right one. To the Directors and their successors 
he now committed tho task, as one which miglit well engage their best facul- 
ties and be the proud ambition of their lives. It afforded scope for much 
administrative energy and, wdiat was better, much personal influence. Ihe 
future of Indian education no one could indeed foresee : it was wrapt up iutho 
future of the Indian race itself, the most hazardous and absorbing of specula- 
tions. But though the port was far ahead and out of sight, it had bcoa their 
duty together to revise an obsolete chart and to set the helm of the vessel on a 
new course. 

41. On the ecclesiastical side, as in other dcpDarlmenfs, much has been done Ecciosiasiio i. 
during the past seven years to strengtlieu the services and to improve their 
position and prospects, A new diocese has been created ; seven additional 
Anglican and three additional Scottish chaplains have been appointed ; the 
rates of pay of probationary and junior chaplains have been raised and the leave 
rules of statutory bishops have been made more liberal. But the main con- 
cern of Lord Cm'zou’s Government has been to allay the long controversy 
attending the provision of church accommodation for British troops of the 
various recognised denominations which had ensued from the ruling given by 
the law officers that the Anglican bishops were entitled to refuse permission to 
other denominations to make use of consecrated churches. In tbe latter part of 
1902 after an animated discussion of at least four years’ duration something 
approaching a dead-lock had been reached. As regards parade services a 
compromise had been effected which satisfied neither party. In the ease of other 
services no solution had been found. The Anglicans were dissatisfied with the 
decision not to allow consecration in the case of any new churches which 
might he built in future; the Presbyterians and Wesleyans alike rejected 
the scheme for joint churches : the Anglicans and the WesJeyans complained 
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that they were less generously treated than the Church of Borne, and the 
Scottish Church complained that it was less liberally regarded than the Ohnroh 
of England. The Government of India determined if possible to put an end 
to this state of affairs and to arrive at a final settlement even at the cost of a 
reasonable expenditure from public funds. They decided to abandon the 
former policy of making isolated concessions in particular cases, supplemented 
by the general offer of joint unconseerated churches which satisfied no one. 
Tlie claim to parity of treatment with the Anglican community which the 
Scottish Church has put forward has been admitted. Every endeayour has 
been made to induce a more generous dispoutiou on the part of the English 
bishops towards the question of the loan of churches; hut whore other means 
fail Lord Curzon’s Government have recognised that the action of their 
predecessors in permitting unrestricted comccration has made it incumbent on 
them to ado})t a liberal attitude towards fresh claims, and to accept the obliga- 
tion to provide at the expense of the State fresh separate accommodation for 
all Presbyleriau or "Wesleyan soldiers in all cases where reasonable necessity is 
shown.® In small cantonments, however, where the building of separate churches 
would not be justified owing to the infrequency of their several use, the Govern- 
ment have finally decided to provide only one joint unconseerated church for all 
denominations, or, in the alternative, to apportion the grant admissible as ita 
equivalent between the various sects only in the event of their common agree- 
ment. "While thus undertaking to provide new buildings wherever a tenable 
case can be made out the Government of India have consistently endeavoured 
to induce the Anglican bishops to make consecrated churches available for all 
services which Scottish ministors may reasonably require to hold. The 
bishops have declined to lend such churches for the office of the Holy 
Communion. The Government of India recognise that in the last resort 
it is open to them to procure Parliamentary legislation by which the posi- 
tion which the English church authorities now occupy would no longer he 
tenable -. but they are exceedingly averse from proceeding to such an extreme. 
They prefer rather to rely on the effect of the recent redistribution of the army 
in India, as lending to concentrate the troops in large garrisons where, under 
the new policy adopted ill 1902, separate churches will gradually he provided 
for Scottish regiments ; and in other cases they will if necessary he prepared to 
construct separate temporary chapels for the use of communicants. A further 
important question which Lord Cnrzon’s Government discussed exhaus- 
tively with the church authorities concerned was the substitution of consolida- 
ted grants for the fluctuating subsidies hitherto given in the form of pewage and 
capitation allowances for services rendered, in cases where no Government 
church or chaplain exists, by the denominalions to British troops. In the end 
the main proposal was dropped owing to the difficulty of arriving at satisfactory 
figures : but an important outcome of the discussion was the decision to raise 
the rate of pewage from Es. 3 to Es. 7 a seat, a decision which will he of great 
assistance to the various denominations. 

A brief reference should also be made to two other questions which illustrate 
in varying degrees a possible danger which the Government in India may 
encounter in dealing with ecclesiastical matters. The •fundamental principle 
which has always directed* the policy of the Government of this country is 
one of undeviating impartiality in religious affairs. In its application to 
the ordinary questions affecting the religious concerns of the European 
population this consideration obliges Government to scrutinize closely all 
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proposals for expenditure on new dioceses, or cliurelies, or establishments : 
in its wider aspect it renders it necessary to insist on a due measure of sub- 
ordination of the church authorities to the secular power in India. An 
attempt on the part of any of the denominations to arrogate to itself a 
position independent of tlie Slate could not he tolerated hy any respon- 
sible Government. It was this consideration which led Lord Curzon’s Gorern- 
mentin 1902 successfully to resist the proposal that the office of Metropolitan 
in India and Ceylon should he eleyated into an archbisbopric ; and which in- 
fluenced tbe miads of the majority of the Government who in 1905 opposed the 
Metropolitan’s claim to he allowed to consecrate bishops in native territory 
without tbe Loyal license. But as regards the latter question it should be 
added that Lord Curzon did not lumself share the apprehensions expressed 
and held that a sufficient power of control would in any case he reserved to the 
Government of India. 

42. From the nature of the case the history of local self-governing bodies iruntcipaiities. 

is a record of local, rather than of general, interest. The past seven years have, 
houever, been by no means a period of inactivity especially in municipal areas. 

One reform of the first magnitude has been accomplished in tbe reconstitution of 
tbe Calcutta corporation, and tbe replacement of an ineffective and dilatory, if 
not also a corrupt society of debaters, by a comparatively compact and expeditious 
organization. The municipal system of Calcutta does not, and perhaps never will, 
attain to the standard of efficiency of western capitals, hut it has at least heeu deli- 
vered from the most obvious disabilities which beset it in the shapae of the predilio- 
tion of the dominant section of the commissioners for partisan criticism and sterile 
debate. Much of the experience gained at Calcutta has since been advantage- 
ously applied to the reorganization of the municijaal constitution of the city of 
Madras, though what was needed in this case were rather mechanical improve- 
ments than organic reform. In three other provinces the statutory basis of the 
municipal system has been revised, and obsolete enactments have been repflaced 
hy new ones in which parovision is made for modern requirements in such matters 
as water-supply, sewage, conservancy and building. In all large towns steady 
progress has been made in the provision of a water-supply with its necessary 
corollary, a drainage system. In three of the largest cities of the empire, 

Bombay, Calcutta and Eangoon it has been necessary to undertake large schemes 
of structural improvement in the shape of the clearing of congested areas, the 
provision of new streets and open spaces and the acquisition and equipment of 
new areas for expansion. Tasks of such magnitude were beyond the unaided com- 
pass of the municipal body and in each case the Government of India have 
directed and assisted in their execution. In Bombay the reforms initiated by Lord 
Elgin’s Government in the passing of the Improvement Act, which hypothecated 
to a special Trust for the reconstructiou of the city valuable areas in the posses- 
sion of Government, have since been actively pursued. It is hardly too mneh 
to say that the entire aspect of tbe western capital bas been changed : foul and 
congested areas have been swept away and new streets marked by a handsome and 
distinctive style of architecture are taking their place. In Calcutta an even 
larger scheme of similar character has been exhaustively discussed with the local 
Government and the Secretary of State. Interests of great magnitude are involv- 
ed and it has not been easy to provide the necessary funds without laying 
undesirable burdens on any section of a heavily-taxed community. The Gov- 
ernment of Lord Curzon have themselves contributed flfty lakhs to the expenses 
'of the uudertaking and believe that they have devised a scheme of additional 
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taxation wliicli will bo accepted by popular opinion as remarkably unoppres- 
sive in relation to tbe enormous total cost of the reforms which amounts to 8|- 
crores of rupees. In Eangoon also a largo project for the reclamation and 
equipment of the eastern portion of the city-area is progressing. In this ease 
also the Government of India have assisted the municipality by assigning to it 
the rent of certain town lands. Generous assistance has also been given to 
municipalities elsewhere, particularly to those in the hills and in the Bombay 
presidency, for special needs. At the same time their financial obligations have 
been re-defined, and the principles of octroi taxation, which forms the back- 
bone of the municipal income in northern and western India, have been reconsi- 
dered and enlarged. 

43. While it may he generally said that municipal institutions throughout 
India are developing a genuine and useful vitality, it must be added that district 
and local boards, which draw their representatives from a rural population, less 
familiar with business methods and with interests more diffuse, have been 
slower to take an energetic share in the task of self-government. They have 
indeed rendered valuable assistance in famine and plague relief and have done 
useful work in the matter directly within their province, such as the mainten- 
ance of roads, bridges, schools, dispensaries, and pounds and the construction of 
local works of public ulility : and in some provinces they promise to make a new 
and valuable development in the direction of providing light railways. But if 
in the past they have hardly taken a fair share in the general development of 
the country the reproach must in part lie at Iho door of Government. Bor 
from the first their revenues have been insuflicient for their needs. Their 
main source of income has been derived from a local land- cess, a form of 
revenue which is necessarily of slow growth ; while on the other hand fresh 
duties and consequently fresh expenditure have constantly devolved upon them. 
The favourable financial conditions of 1905 enabled Lord Curzon’s Government 
largely to relieve this difficulty by placing at the disposal of district boards 
throughout India a subvention equal to onc-fourth of Ihcir total income from 
local cesses. This liberal grant, which amounted in the aggregate to 56 laldis 
of rupees, will enable the boards to meet their most emergent needs in the 
matter of roads, schools, and sanitation ; and will, it is hoped, afford a needed 
stimulus to interest in public affairs throughout the rural districts. At the 
same time the abolition of the famine cesses levied in the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces, and the Punjab gave material relief to the revenue paying 
classes in these provinces on whom the burden of the impost mainly fell. 

44, In the medical department much has been done during the past seven 
years to improve the position of the services and the equipment of institutions. 
In the first place the rates of pay of the entire service of Indian Medical 
officers ih divil employment have been substantially increased at a cost of nearly 
six lakhs per annum. All classes of officers in the regular line, from the In- 
speotors-General in medical charge of provinces down to the most junior civil 
surgeons, have henefited'by this concession! and it has been extended also to tbo 
holders of the many miscellaneous posts such as sanitary commissioners and 
deputy sanitary commissioners, principals and professors in medical colleges, 
port surgeons, personal assistants, and others, after patient investigation of the 
requirements of each case. The special branches of the medical service which 
had been instituted by Lord Elgin^s Government— such as the chemical exam- 
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Hers, bacteriologists and alienists — have also been placed on. a secure footing as 
regards pay and prospects. The backbone of tbe medical organisation of India 
is of course tbe ciril surgeon ubo is responsible for the whole of tbe medical 
arrangements within his district. With the growing derelopment of the 
country, there has been a constant tendency to add to his labours until in some 
cases they have amounted to a burden beyond tbe powers of any one man to 
discharge. Tbe chief direction in which the civil surgeon requires relief is in 
discharging his duties as district sanitary otBeer. In this respect the organis- 
ation of a separate sanitary department described below will provide the raqxdred 
remedy. On the other hand, it must be admitted that there has been a growing 
tendency to remunerate civil surgeons for each new duty imposed upon 
them by the grant of fresh allowances ; an arrangement which is open to 
objection — if on no other grounds — as tending to obscure the principle that the 
whole-time services of an officer of Government are, if required, at the disposal 
of the State. The Government of Lord Curzon are therefore considering the 
question whether it is advisable to define the duties which shall be regarded as 
tbe normal obligation of the district medical officer, and which he shall be 
required to discliarge without special remuneration. Consistently with the 
principle to which reference has been made it is the custom of Government to 
allow its medical officers, not holding certain special posts, to indulge in 
private practice. The main justification for this arrangement is that the 
technical skill and professional attainments of officers are kept in a 
state of high efficiency : hut a subsidiary advantage is that the emolu- 
ments of private practice are of assistance in attracting a superior class of 
officers to medical service in this country. The obligation which rests upon 
the service not to abuse the concession to the detriment of their official duties 
or their official position has as a rule been honourably fulfilled. But wffiile 
the Government have been prepared to fix the legitimate emoluments of officers 
at a reasonably generous rate, they have not hesitated to check the beginnings, 
whenever detected, of a tendency to abuse the privileges of private practice. 
Instances have occurred in which medical officers in Government service 
demanded or accepted inordinate fees from native patients in high position ; and 
in their own interests and those of the service, no less than in those of the 
patient, the Government of Lord Curzon have intervened and reduced the claim 
or the award to reasonable dimensions, and have issued instructions designed 
to prevent the recurrence of such cases. Their action in this matter has been 
the subject of criticism : but such criticism bas probably been based on 
ignorance of administrative conditions in India, or of the extent to which the 
mischief had attained. 

While the position of superior medical officers was being thus improved, the 
prospects of the lower ranks of the service have not been overlooked. IPor the 
benefit of selected civil assistant surgeons a number of district charges have been 
reserved, and tbe title of civil surgeon has been conceded to these officers 
equally with commissioned officers when in charge of a district. The pay of 
hospital assistants also has been raised ; and an important reform has been 
effected in the decision to insist upon a competent knowledge of English 
in this class of subordinates. Outside the ranks of Government service, and 
without the prestige which such service confers, the Indian practitioner trained 
in European medicine has not yet been generally able to displace the indigenous 
haid or hakim in popular estimatiou ; but this result is probably a question of a 
few years only and the Government look forward to a time when the private 
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profession of medicine will afford an assured career to tlie test Indian talent. 
In the meantime a new medical school has been opened in Burma and the Agra 
school has been enlarged, and it is likely that the United -Provinces will soon 
claim a medical college of their own. Moreover, the revision of the regulations 
framed by the universities for medical degrees will do much to put medi- 
cal education throughout India on a sound and equable footing. There exists 
at present in India no statutory authority enabling unqualified persons to be 
restrained from practising medicine, but in a few provinces something has been 
done to check the vagaries of the quack by the informal collection and registra- 
tion of the qualifi.cations of all practitioners. 

In recent years the apprehensions aroused by plague have profoundly 
affected the activity of medical institutions ; but a steady expansion of their 
utilities, testifying to an increase of confidence on the part of the population 
generally in the medical relief afforded by the State, is nevertheless discern- 
ible during the period of Lord Curzon’s administration. The number of 
patients treated in the hospitals of British India increased from 19i millions 
in 1898 to 23 millions in 1903, and the expenditure on these institutions 
rose during the same period from 66 to 83 lakhs. The efficiency of the 
leading institutions in the presidency towns, particularly Calcutta, and other 
large centres has been materially improved, both by additions to the staff and 
by large expenditure on equipment. A series of large well-found lunatic 
asylums under the charge of specialist officers is being gradually provided for 
the care of the insane ; and an expert service of analysts has also been 
organised for the solution of medico-legal and commercial problems. The 
country has been defended, with no small labour and at no small expense, from 
the incursion of fresh tropical disease from without ; and the population have 
been encouraged to protect themselves from malarial fever — their worst 
indigenous enemy— by the widespread distribution of quinine at a nominal 
price. Nor should this rapid survey of the activities of Government in the 
medical department close vsithont reference to the scheme, initiated by Her 
Excellency Lady Ourzon and cordially supported by the Government of India, 
for removing one of the most serious deficiencies in the medical equipment of 
the country by providing a service of trained European nurses for attendance 
on European residents in serious illness. 

46. On the sanitary side of the administration the advance made during 
the past few years has been even more conspicuous. The Plague Commission of 
1898-99 drew attention to defects in the existing sanitary organisation and made 
detailed recommendations for their remedy. The Government of Lord Ourzon 
after reviewing the history of past efforts, and the ohar.icter of present con- 
ditions, recognised that the sanitary administration of India was backward 
and inadequate; and that lack of co-ordination and waste of money had resulted 
from the efforts of an insufficiently qualified and often over-burdened agency 
working in different places under different masters. At the same time they 
were not prepared to advance precipitately on the elaborate scheme of reform 
which the Commission had sketched out. There were serious difficulties in 
the way, paramount among which was the imperative need for caution in 
dealing with sanitary reform. Eor the villager at all times resents strenuously 
any intrusion upon his domestic life and rashness on the part of the Government 
might easily become a political danger. Por the time being, therefore, Lord 
Curzon’s Government contented themselves with taking one important step in 
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advance, wliioli should precede the creation of a new department or the inception 
of a detailed scheme of reform. They proposed to provide themselves witli a sani- 
tary adviser, whose whole time should be devoted to sanitary work only and who 
should supervise the existing machinery and inspire the measures taken for its 
improvement. The office of Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India 
had, mainly on grounds of economy, been combined with that of the Director 
Genera], Indian Medical Service, twenty years before. Lord Cui’zon’s Govern- 
ment proposed to reinstitute it as a separate appointment; and intimated that 
they intended to select for the charge an officer of the Indian M edical Service, 
in whose expert qualifications and whose knowledge of the sanitaiy needs and 
administrative methods of India they had complete confidence. His Majesty’s 
Government accepted the proposals and Lieutenant-Colonel J. T, W. Leslie 
was appointed as Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India in Nov- 
ember 190 i. A complete programme of the Sanitary Commissioner’s opera- 
tions has since been considered and settled. In the first place he will work out 
a practicable scheme for the reorganisation of the sanitary agencies tbrongbout 
India on modern lines. This is perhaps the most pressing need of all. Civil 
surgeons require assistance in dealing with sanitary problems : the large cities 
of India yet lack a proper sanitary staff : and the various existing agencies 
throughout the country require to be co-ordinated and transformed into an 
organic whole. The Sanitary Commissioner will also undertake a survey of 
the sanitary needs of large centres of population and confer with the provincial 
authorities as to the improvement of village sanitation. He will advise upon 
the prevention of epidemic disease, and especially of plague. The problems of 
vaccination, vital registration, sickness in jails, and the promotion of the teach- 
ing of hygiene in colleges and schools will also claim a large share of his 
attention. 

46. One portion of the Sanitary Commissioner’s functions, however, is Laboratories, 
so important as to require further description. Hor some time past it has been 
the aim of Government to place India on a level with European countries by 
providing complete means for bacteriological research and study throughout 
the country. Here and there isolated and imperfectly equipped laboratories had 
previously been established for local needs. The development of these was 
considered by Lord Elgin’s Government, and the matter was subsequently 
discussed by the Plague Commission. But the first practical impulse given to 
it was in 1899, when Lord Curzon’s Government laid before local Governments 
a complete scheme providing for the establishment of a central institute at 
Muktesar and the improvement of the laboratories at provincial centres. 
Unforeseen causes, chief among which was the concentration of resources in 1902 
upon the production of the plague prophylactic fluid, combined to delay the 
opening of the central institute. In the meantime, however, bacteriological work 
in India had derived a great stimulus from the opening in 1900 of the Pasteur 
Institute at Easauli. The initial credit for this valuable institution must be 
conceded partly to the enterprise of a committee of private individuals, partly 
to the Principal Medical Officer in India who was anxious to make provision for 
the treatment of soldiers bitten by rabid animals. The Government of India, 
however, from the first expressed their sympathy with the project, and though, in 
deference to opinion both in India and England, they felt precluded from directly 
managing an institution to whose processes the objection might be taken that 
they involved experiments on animals, they showed this sympathy in a practi- 
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cal form by giving tbe institute a grant proportioned to the value of the service 
•which it rendered to the army, and by assisting it -with the services of Govern- 
ment officers. The opening of the institute has conferred on India benefits which 
can hardly be exaggerated. Thousands of persons bitten by rabid animals, the 
vast majority of whom would have found it impossible to undertake the long and 
expensive journey to Paris, have been successfully treated -within relatively easy 
reach of their homes; and in spite of the susceptibilities of native opinion, the 
value of the work done is coming to be universally recognised througbout 
the country. 

Early in the year 1903 the sum of £30,000 was placed by a private bene* 
factor at the personal disposal of Lord Curzon for expenditure on objects of 
public utility in India. The success of the anti-rabic treatment provided at 
Kasauli had been qualified only by tbe condition that the course must be 
commenced promptly after the infliction of the injury, but this condition in 
itself tended to restrict the sphere of utility of tlie institute to those parts of 
India from which Easauli was readily accessible. One lamentable ease 
indeed occurred in •which a European patient from Madras was unable to arrive 
in time for the treatment to be efficacious. Lord Curzon accordingly determined 
to allot the sum of one lakh from the amount at his disposal for the establish- 
ment of a second Pasteur Institute in the Madras presidency. The Madras 
Government, who readily accepted tbe proposal, have deferred to the strong 
opinion of the Government of India that the institute should be located in the 
hills ; a site at Ooonoor has been selected ; the buildings are approaching com- 
pletion ; and it is hoped to open the institute early next year under tbe charge 
of two officers of the Indian Medical Service. 

Although established primarily to provide anti-rahic treatment, the Pasteur 
Institute at Kasauli soon developed fresh activities, and undertook the manu- 
facture of various curative sera and auti-venene for supply to various public bodies 
and officers throughout India. So long as the project for the central bacteriolo- 
gical laboratory remained in abeyance it was found convenient to maintain this 
arrangement. But in 1904 when the new Sanitary Commissioner had been ap- 
pointed and tbe Government of India were free to proceed with their own scheme, 
they resolved to define the functions of the various laboratories in India more 
clearly, so as to avoid any confusion or over-lapping. They decided to place the 
new laboratory at Kasauli in juxtaposition to the Pasteur Institute, an arrange- 
ment that offered various advantages as regards the questions of site, supply and 
equipment, and they appointed to the charge of it Lieutenant-Colonel Semple, 
E.A.M.C. (retd.), whose management of tbe Pasteur Institute bad marked 
him out as pre-eminently well fitted for the position. The central labora- 
tory will be concerned with original research work and tbe training of 
officers ; but it will also undertake the preparation of curative sera. The 
provincial laboratories will be generally engaged in medico-legal work and also 
in supplying expert assistance for tbe local sanitary officers, but the superintend- 
ents will also be encouraged to pursue original inquiries. Some of the local in- 
stitutions will specialise in particular fields. Tbe Parel laboratory will manu- 
facture the plague prophylactic fluid, and concern itself particularly with inquiry 
into the etiology of the disease. At Guiudy a well-equipped institute has been 
established by the Government of Madras where vaccine lymph is being made 
and probably curative sera will also be prepared. The two Pasteur Institutes 
wfil, so far as Government is concerned, be restricted to the anti-rabio 
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treatment, witli the exception that as the Punjab is yet nnproTicIecI with a re- 
gular provincial laboratory, it will probably be arranged that the ordinary 
bacteriological work of tlie province shall for the time being be conducted at 
Kasauli. The laboratory at Mukhtesar, which is under the Revenue Department, 
will be restricted to research- into the nature and treatment of animal disease. 

These lines of demarcation are not intended to be final or unduly rigid. 
Bacteriology is a progressive science : operations which are research today develop 
tomorrow into manufacture, and disease in human beings cannot be investigated 
without some reference to disease in animals. The Government have no wish to 
hamper the enthusiasm of workers by imposing irksome limitations, but they 
have felt bound to frame a general scbeme lest waste of valuable time and capa- 
city should result from the duplication of inquiries. They look to their Sanitary 
Commissioner to watch closely the operations of the new institutions and to 
develop their several activities in the directions which promise the best results. 

Even with the restricted opportunities hitherto available for research some 
investigations of marked originality and promise have already been made. This 
is notably the case in respect of malaria and other Indian fevers and of snake 
venoms. The field of such inquiry in India is very large and the medical 
services can be trusted to produce able and enthusiastic workers. Hitherto it 
has been usual to look to the laboratories of Europe for the elucidation of the 
problems of tropical disease. With the full development of the complete 
organization which Lord Curzon’s Government have called into existence, it may 
rather be anticipated that workers from Europe will be attracted to this country, 
and that the work of Indian laboratories will yield results which will not only 
prove of supreme benefit to India, but vill also command the respect of the 
scientific world at large. 

47. It maybe objected that in the most important sanitary respect of all, its Hague, 
combat with the plague, the record of Government is one of failure. It must be 
frankly admitted that lakhs have been spent, the whole energies of local Govern- 
ments exerted, and valuable lives sacrificed with apparently small results. 
Broadly speaking the area of the ravages of plague and the death-roll of its 
victims have increased year by year since the disease first invaded India in 
1896, In 1904 the total actual mortality exceeded a million, nor is there any ex- 
pectation that the current year will show a decrease. Eor these results it would, 
however, be unjust to blame the administration. In the earlier stages of the 
disease the utmost efforts were made by Government officers, under direct orders 
from Government and at Government expense, to check its progress. When the 
task exceeded the capacity of the existing staff, doctors were impprted from 
England ; when local bodies were unequal to the burden of plague charges 
they were generously assisted from provincial funds. In its earlier stages the 
epidemic was strictly local in character and there were hopes of preventing it 
from spreading over the rest of the country ; the attention of European nations 
was directed to its progress ; and there was danger that the commerce of this 
country might be seriously injured by international restrictions. In these 
circumstances the Government adopted a policy of severely repressive action. 
Eortunately the disease was at first confined to areas where the people were 
comparatively tractable. It did not take long, however, to convince the Gov- 
ernment that the repressive policy was worse than useless. It signally failed 
in its effect ; or, if it somewhat checked, it wholly failed to prevent the spread of 
plague. The inquiries of the Plague Commission indeed showed that in 
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some resxjeots tlie action taken actually disseminated the disease. Meanwhile 
the Venice Conyention removed the apprehension of unreasonable restrictions 
upon commerce ; and on the other hand the infection of wider areas made it im- 
possible longer to enforce the stringent measures of repression at first attempted 
without a degree of interference with the domestic life of the population in which 
lay elements of the gravest political danger. In these circumstances the Govern- 
ment of India, in their important resolution of July 1900, declared their intention 
to desist from a policy of energetic and persistent resistance and to substi- 
tute in its place a policy of assistance and persuasion. In realizing that at 
last a time had come when the remedy was worse than the disorder. Lord Curzon's 
Government only preferred the considerations of greater moment to those of less. 
From that time they have contented themselves with assisting and advising the 
people to protect themselves in xoreforence to measures of compulsion. The deci- 
sion w'asone of necessity and requires no justification. Were justification needed 
it is to he sought less in positive results than in the altered attitude of the people 
and the new tendency to complain that Government does too little rather than 
that it does too much. The lesson of self-defence, however, has not been entirely 
learned and spontaneous measures have been no more, and possibly even less 
successful, than those on which Government insisted. It may indeed be that no 
human agency could have averted the results which followed. Under favour- 
able conditions such as those presented by jails and barracks there is no question 
that precautions can be taken which wall he entirely successful : but whether 
it is possible to apply these to the population living in their villages at large is 
a question which so far can only he answered in the negative. The causes con- 
trolling the main features of the epidemic, if not positively known, lie within 
the range of reasonable surmise. Plague has been worse in the Punjab than 
elsewhere, probably because the population live in mud houses, surrounded 
by a wall, and more closely crowded together and with more residents in each 
than elsewhere. Villages are closer to one another and the transmission of the 
disease from site to site is thus made easier. The cold weather lasts longer and 
the exodus of the population from the houses to the fields which possibly deter- 
mines the annual decrease in the mortality occurs a month later. The richest 
portions of the province have suffered most, probably because the population 
is densest there and the abundance of grain encourages fecundity of rats. Tracts 
which are heavily smitten one year escape the next year, probably because of the 
temporary exhaustion of all susceptible matei'ial whether among men or rats. 
Towns escape more lightly than villages, partly because of the paving of the 
streets and floors, partly because of the fact that during an epidemic people 
take to living in upper storeys. These conjectures may he taken as reasonably 
certain, even though there are many directions in which further investigation 
is required. To take what is perhaps the most important problem, it is not 
known whether the periodical fall in the mortality which occurs in the hot 
weather is* dhe to the direct' efifeet of heat upon fleas or rats ; or to the eircum- 
stanoes that' the grain stores within doors are exhausted and that the rats go 
out to the fields and large godowns ; or to the mere fact that the people go out 
of doors to sleep. But no theories of the causation of plague have yet- disclosed 
a single method of treatment or prevention which is capable of general applica- 
tion ; and the action taken has necessarily been of an opportunist character. 
Nevertheless it would he wholly unjust to describe the policy of - Government as 
one of indifference or laissez faire. Everything short- of positive compulsion, 
leas - been attempted. Not only has the knowledge and'devotion of the regular 
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medical seryioe been freely given but special assistance Las been procured 
at beavy cost. Bacteriological science Las done its best to devise and supply the 
means of protection. In the province which suffered worst, unprecedented 
measures of defence were organized in the shape of a widespread inoculation 
scheme, the prospects of which were wrecked by an unhappy and utterly unfore- 
seen accident almost at the moment of its inception, an occurrence that exercised 
so vital an effect upon the preventive treatment of plague in India as to re(juire 
more detailed explanation. 

At the instance of the Government of the Punjab, Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment obtained the Secretary of State’s sanction to a scheme for the inoculation 
w'ith Mr. Haffkine’s prophylactic fluid of as many persons as possible in 
the portion of the province that was most exposed to infection, and where the 
people showed willingness to accept the treatment. It was estimated that, if 
special exertions were made, it would he possible to inoculate six and a half 
millions of people; and a large additional staff including 37 doctors obtained from 
England was sanctioned for the purpose. The cost of the operations was assessed 
at seven lakhs. In making its proposals the Punjab Government was assured that 
the Parel laboratory wmuld be able to supply- the amount of the prophylactic fluid 
required which was estimated at 70,000 doses daily. Unfortunately the Director 
of the laboratory in his anxiety to accelerate the production of the fluid determined 
on his own responsibility to make certain changes of process. He did not report 
to Government what he had done. The r^-sults obtained with the new fluid were, 
however, far from being entirely satisfactory and excited suidcient apprehensions 
to induce the Lieutenant-Governor to order the cessation of the operations ; hut 
unhappily the order came too late to avert disaster, and on October 30th, 1902, 
nineteen persons inoculated with the new fluid in the village of Mulkowal 
contracted tetanus and all subsequently died. This catastrophe not only made 
it impossible to proceed with the inoculation scheme in the Punjab, but 
brought discredit on the system throughout the whole of ludia. The Govern- 
ment of India appointed a special Committee of inquiry to determine where 
the responsibility for the disaster lay. After a long and patient investigation 
the Committee reported that the changes introduced by Mr. Haffkine in the pre- 
paration of the fluid had resulted in its being more liable to bacillary con- 
tamination and in fact containing, in the form in which it was being issued, 
grave elements of danger. This finding was accepted by the Government of India 
and confirmed by separate investigations afterwards made in England. With Mr. 
Haffkine himself, who in earlier years had rendered great service to India, the 
Government of Lord Ourzon dealt leniently : he was divested of all administrative 
responsibility and will in future he employed only on research work. Their chief 
concern, however, was to repair, as far as might be, the mischief done. The 
families of the victims at Mulkowal had been promptly and liberally compen- 
sated by the Punjab Government. It remained to reader it impossible for 
such a disaster to recur and if possible to rehabilitate inoculation in the public 
credit. The first step was to prohibit the use of any prophylactic fluid except 
that prepared according to the standard process, the innocuous character of which 
had been shown by long experience. In addition the Government of India 
after long experiments adopted an ingenious apparatus fbr decanting, invented 
by Dr. Maynard, which will it is believed render it mechanically impossible 
for contamination to occur. When this was done they arranged for a public 
demonstration of the methods of preparing the prophylactic whi6h should assist 
in reassuring public opinion regarding the safety of inoculation. 
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Miscellauoous* 


Enough, has been said to show that if the contest with plague has 
been a losing one, this result has not been due to the apathy or indifference of 
Government. Eut though much had been done already, the Government of 
India determined to do more. As has been remarked above, the measures pre- 
viously taken had been those which general experience rather than particular 
knowledge bad suggested. It was time, they thought, to make a fresh attempt 
to solve the problem from the scientific side. In communication with the 
Secretary of State they arranged to constitute a small Committee of inquiry 
representing the best bacteriological skill procurable, and composed in fact of 
two experts from the Lister Institute in London and two selected Indian 
Medical Service officers in India, with instructions to examine anew the etio- 
logy of the disease, and to discover if possible a method of treatment or preven- 
tion of such a character that it could he practically employed in India, The 
investigators have been for some months at work at the Parel laboratory : and the 
result can only be hopefully awaited. Simultaneously Lord Ourzon’s Govern- 
ment determined to collect anew from the various plague authorities through- 
out India the results of their personal experience of the disease and of the 
measures adopted from place to place for its repression, in the hope that the 
inquiry might place certain epidemiological facts in so clear a light as to 
suggest more efficacious measures. Au enormous mass of evidence was thus 
got together, which has been carefully sifted and collated by the Sanitary 
Commissioner : and one of the last acts of Lord Curzon before quitting India was 
to authorize the preparation of a Kesolution on the subject, which should take 
the form not of a scientific disquisition, but of a very practical body of advice, 
based on wide experience aud directed to plague as it exists, is disseminated, 
and ought to be treated at the present time ; and which should in fact supply 
an administrative programme of measures against the disease. It may be that 
none of these attempts nor all of them together will he successful ; but if so, 
the Government will at least derive consolation from the consciousness that 
they have done their best. 

Terrible as the destruction which the plague has wrought, it should not he 
overlooked that it has conferred indirect benefits as well. Attention has been 
everywhere awakened to the need of sanitary measures : large improvements 
have been effected in the conservancy and drainage of urban areas; and 
generally the hygienic conditions of the country have been vastly improved. 
It is possible too that the system of vital registration may benefit appreciably as 
a result of the continued practice of recording deaths from the disease. 

48 . Outside the main lines of administrative business lie several projects 
undertaken at the Governor-General’s personal initiative. These are fully 
described in Chapter XII of Part II of this summary ; but to omit a brief 
enumeration of them from the present review would make it hut an incomplete 
account of the total activities of His Excellency’s administration. The inception 
of the Yictoria Memorial Hall in Calcutta, though included in Chapter XII, 
only partially falls within the province of the Home Department. But mention 
should at least he made of such matters as the institution of the Imperial 
Library, the publication of the records of old Calcutta history, tbe reconstruc- 
tion of the Holwell monument, the resumption of control over the Calcutta 
maidan, the revision of the spelling of native names, the structural improvement 
of tbe official and business centre of Calcutta, the improvement of Dalhousie 
square, the gift to Calcutta of Kiddeipur Park, the proposed removal of the 
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Punjab Government from Simla and the re-constitution of that station, the 
commemoration of historic buildings throughout India, the placing of 
portraits of the Sovereign in all official residences and buildings, the institu- 
tion of the Eaisar-i-Hind medal, the repression of the smoke nuisance in. 
Calcutta, and the arrangement of the coronation celebrations throughout 
India. All these owe their origin directly to Lord Curzon’s individual stimulus, 
and the mere list will at least serve to indicate the multifarious directions in 
which his energies found occupation. 

49. From the foregoing pages it will be apparent that the period of Lord 
Curzon’s administration has been a time of enormous activity in all branches of 
work. The criticism has made itself heard, however, that the results attained 
have been purchased only at the cost of undue interference with provincial ad- 
ministrations ; of encroachment upon the discretion which properly rests with 
the authority acquainted with local conditions ; and of an arrogant concentra- 
tion of authority iu the hands of the Government of India. In commenting 
on the recent increase of work in the Home Department alone the late Secre- 
tary of State for India expressed his apprehension that centralization might 
have been carried too far. He pointed out that it was of importance that the 
initiative and responsibility of provincial Governments should be allowed their 
legitimate share in the system of administration, since it was upon their activity 
and watchfulness that improvement mainly depended : he accepted the proposi- 
tion that decentralization should be kept iu view as a guiding principle : and he 
suggested that a detailed examination of the increase of work should be under- 
taken in order to ascertain whether or where this principle had been departed 
from. The investigation desired by Lord George Hamilton has been made. 
Its results may he gathered from the following statement, with which this 
review may appropriately close, of what Lord Ourzon’s Government conceive 
to be the true considerations determining their position and duties. 

The criticism postulates that centralization is in itself vicious, and decentra- 
lization in itself beneficial. To the philosophic observer there will appear no 
inherent virtue either in one or the other. A transfer of functions from 
the local Government to the Government of India is not necessarily had 
administration, nor is the converse process essentially good. The real object, 
which may he attained sometimes in one way and sometimes in another, 
is to secure a suitable adaptation of means to ends. The financial decen- 
tralization undertaken in 1871 and extended by the recent orders regarding 
provincial settlements was a measure of unquestioned advantage, but its 
success was due, not to its compliance with any abstract principle, hut to the 
fact that it resulted in a sound division of labour and relieved the Government 
of India of a mass of detailed work which they did not appropriately disohai^e 
and which the provincial Governments were in a position to do better. 
Centralization, on the other hand, is a disadvantageous step only when it in- 
volves the arrogation by the Government of India of functions which the 
provindal authorities could discharge with equal capacity and with greater 
knowledge. But though the period since 1899 has been one of great and 
varied initiative on the part of the Supreme Government, it is not the 
fact that the province of local Governments has thereby been invaded. 
In the view of the Government of India, there is no necessary connec- 
tion between the qualities postulated in the second proposition, and the func- 
tions described in the first proposition, upon which the Secretary of State’s 
suggestion was based. They entirely agree that continuous improvement 
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depends upon the vigilance of local Governments, though whether a superior 
vigilance on the part of the Government of India is not also demanded is a 
further question to which reference will he hereafter made. But watchfulness 
on the part of local Governments does not necessarily involve the exercise of 
initiative by them or impugn its exercise by the Gevemment of India. It is be- 
yond question that the motive force in far-reaching reforms does not come from 
provincial Governments. To take the two most conspicuous instances, no local 
Government could from the nature of the case have initiated the policy of the 
educational reforms of 1901, or of the police reforms of 1903. Neither is cor- 
rectly speaking a policy of centralization. The Simla Conference, at which all 
shades of opinion found a hearing, initiated proposals in every branch of educa- 
tion and formulated lines of policy which local Governments are engaged in adapt- 
ing to their individual needs. The Government of India were confronted with 
a conflict of systems, for which they found no justification in the administra- 
tive severance or in the local conditions of separate provinces and areas. It 
was right that the educational system of the country should have elasticity, 
flexibility, and variety, but it would lose half its force if its different compo- 
nent parts were not inspired by a common principle and directed to a common 
aim. The appointment of the Police Commission again was a measure of a 
similar type. It was the only possible agency by which a comprehensive series 
of reforms could have been worked out. The conditions of police service, police 
machinery and police functions must necessarily be fairly uniform throughout 
the Empire ; and the experience of years had shown that many local Govern- 
ments, sensible of their own deficiencies, had already planned reforms beyond 
tbeir powers. They had neither the money nor the authority to work on com- 
prehensive lines; and in the records of the Government of India their failure was 
abundantly written. It was time therefore for the only authority which had the 
means and courage required to face the problem to undertake its solution. 

Other considerations than those of the mere magnitude of the larger re- 
forms lend their effect in the same direction. The steady development of India 
and the vast improvement of communications which tends day by day to bring 
its various parts into closer relationship, inevitably operate to increase the need 
for uniformity in many matters which can only be secured by the control of a 
central authority. The interests of trade demand that reasonable uniformity 
shall be secured in such matters as the control of explosives, steam-boilers, 
petroleum, arms, carbide of calcium and poisons. In respect of these only the 
Government of India can secure uniformity either by making the rules them- 
selves, where they have the legal power, or, where they have not, by framing 
model rules and instructing local Governments to conform with them. "Wherever 
either of these processes has been adopted, the utmost care has been taken to 
provide by means of supplementary rules for the adaptation of general principles 
to local conditions. A similar case is that of rules afi'eoting shipping. It would 
he an intolerable hindrance to commerce if the master of a ship were expected 
to conform with different sanitary rules at each port which he entered; 
hut here again the Government of India and they alone are in a position to 
secure uniformity. It has been already explained how progress in the advance 
towards Western methods has led within recent years to the organization of 
small expert departments for the purpose of dealing efficiently with .such mat- 
ters as penal administration, curative medicine, insanity, and medico-legal 
investigations, These services again are too small to he appropriately conducted 
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on a proTincial basis, and tlieir administration must therefore rest Tvith the 
central authority. It is needless to multiply examples further. In tlie opinion 
of the Government of India, their functions and those of local Goveimments 
are essentially different, and it is from the Supreme Government alone that 
initiative, the suggestion of change, the custody of principles, and the enforce- 
ment of such, uniformity as practical requirements demand naturally and inevit- 
ably proceed. These are matters which lie beyond the circumscribed powers 
and horizon of provincial Governments ; and even if it were not so, they would 
he obscured in the absorbing routine of local administration. 

The Government of India, however, are prepared to go further thau this : 
and to assert the need for maintaining a superior scrutiny over the ordinary 
proceedings of provincial administrations. More especially is this the case 
when local Governments are called upon to deal with the misconduct of officers 
under their orders. Long experience has shown that subordinate autho- 
rities cannot he implicitly trusted to mete out justice to offenders drawn from 
their own Commissions. Were this the place to do so, a lengthy list of exam- 
ples could he cited. But apart from instances of purely individual misbeha- 
viour, the conduct of civil officers in several cases of collisions between 
Europeans and natives, and that of medical officers in relation to native 
chiefs may be taken as typical of the class of cases which the Government of 
India have in mind. It may be that the existence of a higher tribunal, which 
will exercise the responsibility and incur the odium of a final decision, has an 
enervating effect. In the experience of the Government of India at least 
irregularities are attempted and rules are broken and offences are condoned by 
lower authority in a manner which renders the existence of overruling authority 
indispensably necessary. It is possible that want of finality tends to depress 
the standards applied in intermediate ordei’s, and that greater powers would be 
accompanied by a finer sense of responsibility. But taking conditions as they 
find them, the Government of India consider that the canons of sound govern- 
ment demand that they shall exercise a somewhat searching scrutiny. Nor 
can they admit that the shook whether of surprise or resentment, which the 
revision of its orders may commuuioate to the local Government, is commen- 
surate with the advantage of maintaining proper standards of public conduct. 
The exercise of such scrutiny, however, is a process not of usurpation of func- 
tions, hut of insistence on their proper exercise by those to whom they pertain. 

The policy which has been characterized as centralization is thus seen to 
be one partly of adaptation of means to ends, partly of legitimate and respon- 
sible control. It has been inspired by no disregard for the authority of local 
Governments nor has any local Government resented it on this ground. Its 
single aim has been to secure efficiency and to raise the general level of gov- 
ernment. In no spirit of vain-gloriousness, but as a plain, statement of fact, it 
may be said that, during the past seven years, reform has been carried through 
every branch and department of the administration. Abuses have been swept 
away; anomalies remedied; the pace quickened, and standards raised. The 
policy has not always been a popular one ; but it has been invariably whole- 
hearted and sincere. There are times in the history of polities when the adminis- 
trative machinery requires to be taken to pieces and overhauled and readjusted 
to the altered necessities and growing demands of the hour. The engines are 
not working to their scheduled capacity: the engineers are perhaps slack. 
Such times are periods of unusual activity and abnormal toil. If the policy of 



Lord Oiirzon*s Government has imposed a heavy strain upon thie public 
services throughout the Empire, its authors can at least claim that they them- 
selves have not shrunk from a fair share of the burden. The task is nearly done, 
but the Government have no wish to claim premature credit for measures as 
yet only recently introduced, to which the full test of experience has still to be 
applied. In any case the business of the present review is one of simple 
narration rather than of either encomium or defence. The final justification 
of the policy must in any case rest with the future, and to the future its 
authors are content to leave it. 
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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

1. Periods of Lord Qurzon*s Vioeroyalty . — His Excellency the Right 
Hononrahle George Nathaniel, Baron Curzon of Kedleston, P.C., G.II.S.I., 

G. M.I.B., took his seat as Viceroy and GoTernor General of India at Oalcntta 
on January 6, 1899. On April 30, 1904 when he temporarily vacated office 
by departing from India with intent to return to Europe, Lord Curzon was, 
in pursuance of the provisions of section 60 of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, 
succeeded by His Excellency the Right Honourable Arthur Oliver Villiers, 
Baron Ampthill, G.C.I.E., Governor of the Presidency of Eort St. George. 
Lord Curzon returned to India in December 1904 and took his seat as 
Viceroy and Governor General a second time at Calcutta on December 13, 
1904, He resigned his offi.ce on August 21, 1905, and left India on November 
18, 1905. 

2. Some Members of Council . — During this time the Members of Council 
in charge of the Home Department were the Honourable Sir Charles Rivaz, 
K.C.S.I. (for whom the Honourable Mr. Denzillbbetson, O.S.I., acted during 
four months of 1899'1900) up to March 4, 1902, and the Honourable Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson, K.C.8 I. (for whom the Honourable Mr. J. P. Hewett, C.S.I., 
C.I.E., acted for four months in 1904) until the end of February 1906, By a 
temporary and informal arrangement made in May 1903 Sir Denzil Ibbetgon 
was relieved of some of the work of the Home Department by the courtesy of 
the Honourable Sir Arundel Arundel, K.O.S.I., Public Works Member of 
Council. In consequence of the redistribution of business which attended the 
formation of the Commerce and Industry Department, Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
became on March 1, 1905, Member iu charge of the Revenue Department only 
a-n d Sir Anmdel Arundel then becanae Home Member of Council. 

3. Home Secretaries . — The Secretaries to the Government of India in the 
Home Department dm'ing the same period were Mr. J. P. Hewett, C.S.I., C.I.E., 
and Mr. H. H, Risley, O.S.I., O.I.E. During Mr. Hewett’s absence on the 
Plague Commission, Mr. A. H. L. Eraser, C.S.I. (now Sir Andrew Eraser, 

H. O.S.I.), officiated for him. Mr A. Williams, Deputy Secretary, also acted for 
lilr. Hewett for short periods in 1901 and 1902, Mi". Risley proceeded on three 
months*' privilege leave in May 19.06, and Mr. M. H a m mo ck, C.I.E., officiated 
in his place for a short time, but was unexpectedly compelled by private reasons 
to return to his substantive appointment in Madras. Mr. H. A. Stuart, Q.S.L, 
then officiated as Secretary during the remainder of Mr. Risley’s leave. 

4. Some Deputy Secretaries . — -Up to 1904 the Deputy Secretaries were 

Mr. H. Luson, Mr. H. J, McIntosh, Mr. A. Williams, and Mr. R. Nathan, C.I.B. 
M». H. A. Stuart was also Deputy Secretary for a short period ih 1902 and 
i^W/. S. Harris for a short period in 1904. On Lord Curzon^s return to India 
in- DePi^her Nalhan was appointed Private Secretary to His Excel- 

lency and Mr. Manrisi wa» appointed as Deputy Secretary. During the latter’s 
absence on three months' leave in 1905, Mr. J. B. Brunyate officiated for him. 
Mr. H. G. Stokes ajso acted as Deputy Secretary for a abort time in September 
1905. 

5. Some Tinder The Under Secretaries, were Mir...®- Nadsban, 

Mi;. T*. 8. Cowie, Mr. W. S. Manas, and; Mr; H. G. S(feokes» Mr. Ji G.iWgusson 
also acted as Under Secretary for a short time in 1904, and was permanently 
appointed in December 1904. Mr. R. L, Barker asstd Mr. A. J. Talbot also 
acted in short temporary vacancies in 1904 and 1905, reslpeotively. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

ADMINISTRATIVE. 

1 . Bmolnments of Ugh offlcials . — Representations made by tbe heads of 
two provinces led the Government of India in 1903 to take up the question of 
the present sufficiency of the emoluments of certain high officers of Govern- 
ment. Evidence was laid before them which showed indubitably that in certain 
cases the incumbents of high appointments, if not actually out of pocket, were no 
whit the gainers financially during their term of office. Holding as they did that 
when a man after many years of arduous service has risen to a post of such 
exceptional dignity and responsibility as that of head of a province, it was, as a 
tangible result of such achievement, but just and fitting that he should be able 
to retire with reasonable savings. Lord Curzon*s Government determined to 
address the Secretary of State with a yiew to securing such a result in the case of 
the two high officials hitherto most adrersely affected— the Lieutenant- Goyernor 
of Bengal and the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces. On behalf of 
the former they proposed an addition of Rs. 1,500, and on behalf of the latter 
an addition of Rs. 1,000 per mensem, to the provincial sumptuary allowance. 
They recommended also that ex-Lieutenant-Governors should be allowed to 
draw special additional pensions of £100 for every completed year of office 
subject to a maximum of £500. Finally they invited attention to a confiden- 
tial minute by His Excellency Lord Ourzon upon the question of the sump- 
tuary expenses of the office of Governor General, which have increased so 
greatly in recent years as to leave no margin of salary over expenditure, and they 
proposed that the emoluments of the Governor General should be increased 
by Rs. 4,000 a month.® In reply the Secretary of State sanctioned the 
increased sumptuary allowance proposed for the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal, and agreed to raise the salai’y of the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces by Rs. 1,000 a month from the date on which Berar was added to 
his charge. Preferring to maintain the principle of equality of annuities upon 
retirement among civil servants, he declined to sanction an enhanced scheme 
of pensions for retiring Lieutenant-Governors; and on the ground that the post 
of Viceroy was one in which it was not necessary to arrange that the official 
emoluments should admit of saving, he intimated that he was indisposed to 
alter the terms on which it was at present held.* 

The Hon’ble Sir J. Thomson, K.O.S. 1., while acting in 1904 as Governor of 
Madras, req)re 5 ented that he should in virtue of his acting office be exempted 
from the obligation imposed by his covenant as a member of the Indian Civil 
Service to contribute to the civil and annuity funds, or if not that he should 
receive similar treatment in respect of his salary as Governor to that which 
had been extended to Members of Council. The matter was referred by Lord 
Amptbill’s Government to the Secretary of State who replied in March 1905 
that he could not accept either contention," and Lord Ourzon’s Government 
communicated the decision to the two presidential Governments. 

2. Leave to high officials . — In September 1902 the Government of India 
strongly represented to the Secretary of State that, in the interests of the indi- 
vidual and of the State alike, the law should be so amended as to permit the 
Viceroy, the Commander-in-Ohief, and the two presidential Governors to take 
leave once during their terms of office for three months with the sanction of 
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the Governor General in Oonnoil and the Secretary of State in Council.® Lord 
George Hamilton replied that the present was an inopportune time for pro- 
posing legislation on the sahjeet to Parliament, but that the suggestions 
would be borne in mind with a view to their consideration when a suitable 
occasion arose.® 

3. Mourning for high officials. — In August 1900, at the instance of the 
Government of Bombay, the Government of India determined the ceremonies 
to be observed on the occasion of the death of any high official, and commu- 
nicated detailed orders on the subject to all local Governments. 

4. Presidential Governments. — In September 1899 Lord Curzon’s 
Government addressed the Secretary of State in an important despatch 
urging that legislation should be undertalcen to remove the differences at present 
distinguishing the presidential Governments of Madras and Bombay from other 
local Governments in India. They advocated the abolition of the two 
executive Councils, the reduction of the status of Governor to that of 
Lieutenant-Governor (or as an alternative the raising of the present Lieutenant- 
Governors to Governors), and the abolition of the system of direct correspondence 
between th.e two Governors and the Secretary of State." Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment were, however, unwilling to propose to Parliament the large measure 
of legislation necessary to give effect to these proposals, and the matter dropped. 

In 1903 the minor question arose whether the Governor of a presidency 
can properly be regarded as the representative of the Sovereign, and entitled as 
such to be received with the national anthem and to employ the royal insignia.'* 
The Secretary of State entirely accepted the Government of India’s view 
(based on former orders which had been locally overlooked) that the Viceroy 
and Governor General was the only representative of the Crown in India, and 
addressed the two presidential Governments in this sense." 

6. lAeutenanh Governorships and Chief Oommissionerships. — The various 
appointments made to the charge of provinces during Lord Curzon’s administra- 
tion may here be mentioned. On November 14, 1901 Sir Antony MaoDonndl, 
G.O.S.I., who had served with great distinction for six years as Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of the United Provinces, retired, and was succeeded by Sir James LaTbuche, 
K.C.S.I. On March 25, 1902 Sir Mlackworth Young, K.O.S.I., made over 
charge of the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab to Sir Charles Bivaz, 
K.C.S.I., formerly Home Member of Council. On November 21, 1902 a sudden 
vacancy occurred in the Lieutenant-Governorship of Bengal owing to the un- 
fortunate death of Sir John'Woodburn, K.C.S.I. The Hon’ble Mr. J. A. (after- 
wards Sir James) Bourdillon was appointed temporarily as Lieutenant-Governor 
until the completion of the labours of the Police Commission set Sir Andrew 
Praser, K.C.S.I., free to take up the charge of Bengal in November 1903. 
In April 1903, Sir Prederic Pryer, K.C.S.I., resigned, and Sir Hugh Barnes, 
K.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., was appointed to succeed him as Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma. Sir Hugh Barnes retired in May 1906 and Sir Herbert Thirkell 
White, K.C.I.B., was appointed in his stead. In April 1906 Sir Charles Bivas 
proceeded on medical leave for six months to England, and Sir Denzil Ibbetson, 
K.C.S.I., Bevenue Member of Council, was appointed to officiate for him. 
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The Chief Commissionership of the Central Provinces was held by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Denzil Ibbetson, C.S.I., from July 1898 to March 1902, but from 
November 1892 the Hon’ble Mr. A. H. L. Fraser, O.S.T., acted for him. 
Mr. Fraser was confirmed in the appointment in March 1902. In September 
1902 the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. Hewett, C.S.I., O.I.E., acted for Mr. Fraser and 
was confirmed in November 1903. Mr. Hewett went on leave in March 1901, 
and the Hon’ble Mr. F. Lely, C.S.I. (afterwards Sir Frederic Lely) was appointed 
to act. Mr. Lely was afterwards confirmed as a temporary measure in December 
1904 pending the airival of the Hon’ble Mr. J. 0. Miller, O.S.I., who was 
substantively appointed in May 1905. 

The charge of the Chief Commissionership of Assam was held by the 
Hon’ble Mr. H. J. S. (afterwards Sir Henry) Cotton till October 1902, when the 
Hon’ble Mr. J. B. Fuller, C.S.I., C.I.E., who had acted temporarily on two 
previous occasions, was appointed to succeed him. When Mr. Fuller took 
leave for three months in 1903 the Hon’ble Mr., C. W.. Bolton, C.S.I., was 
appointed to officiate in his place. 

On October 16, 1905 the Chief Commissionership of Assam was converted 
into the Lieutenant-Governorship of Eastern Bengal and Assam and Mr. J. 
B. Fuller was appointed as the first Lieutenant-Governor. 

6. TIse of titles . — In 1901 Lord Curzon’s Government represented to the 
Secretary of State that it was desirable to recognise in future official practice 
and documents the combined title of Viceroy and Governor SeneraP ; but 
Lord, George Hamilton preferred to maintain the two titles as distinct, on the 
ground that they connoted different attributes and that some risk of uncer- 
tainty in interpretation might attend the adoption of the proposal to combine 
them.® 

It was decided in May 1900 to permit the use of the style of “ Honour- 
able to be borne by the Chief Commissioners of the Central Provinces and 
Assam, the Residents at Hyderabad and in Mysore, and the Agents to the 
Governor General in Rajputana, Central India and Baluchistan. A similar 
designation was conferred in 1901 on the Chief Commissioner of the new 
frontier province. 

7 . Tensions of Members of Counoil.— -In May 1899 the Secretary of 
State suggested that, in view of the difficulties felt in inducing qualified candidates 
to accept the post of Legal or Pinance Member, it might he advisable to attach a 
pension of £1,000 to the office after a seven years’ tenure of it.* The Government 
of India accepted the general conclusion, but proposed that seven years’ tenure 
should he the exception rather than the rule-, a pensijon of £760 being given after 
five ye^s’ service in Council. They suggested that if the retiring Membmr 
drew pension or pay from other services, Indian revenues, should he. proportionately 
rddeved of the charge of his pension as Member.* Somewhat to their surprise 
the Sneratacy of State, greatly modified his original proposals, and consented only 
tfl a pensjjon of, £75Q after five years’ service without extension.* The Govern- 
ment of India accepted this modification, hnt demurred to the promulgation of 
the new orders if it was not intended that they should apply to th® case 
of the then in-qoming Finance Member.'^ The matter then dropped, and has 
not since been officially revived. In 1901 the Secretary of State discussed 
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■with, the Government of India the date from ■which the five years’ tenure 
of office by a Member of the Viceregal or any of the other Councils in India 
should be reckoned. It ■was decided that the period should run from the date 
on which the Member first drew the full pay of the office.® 

8. Tours of Members of Council . — In M ay 1903 the Secretary of State 
revived the question of laying down precise rules to regulate the tours of Members 
of Council. He suggested that there should always be a quorum of Members pre- 
sent at head-quarters; that no tour should be undertaken by a Member of Coun- 
cil without some specific object, approved by the Governor General in Council; 
that a precise itinerary should be laid dovt n, and that journeys should be strictly 
limited as to time. He also thought that in no case, save for the most 
exceptional reasons, should a departmental secretary be allowed to tour.® 
The reply of Lord Ourzon’s Government showed that no quorum was legally 
necessary, nor was departmental work impeded by the collective absences of 
Honourable Members. They emphasized the advantages of tours but agreed 
that they should be so regulated as to be free from the least suspicion of being 
lightly undertaken or a detriment to the progress of public affairs. They 
thought that the details of any tour should be settled by the Honourable Mem- 
ber in consultation with the Governor General, and not by the Governor General 
in Council ; and for this reason they deprecated the issue of any rules. At 
the same time they agreed to record certain broad principles for the guidance of 
the Governor General, They thought that not fewer than three Members should 
always be present at head-quarters as soon as business has resumed its course 
after the move to or from Calcutta ; that a tour should not ordinarily exceed 
three weeks ; that it should not be undertaken (except in eases of a temporary 
holiday in the interests of health) without some specific object; that an itinerary 
should be circulated after being approved by the Viceroy ; and that when the 
Indian army is engaged in military operations on or beyond the frontiers, the 
Military Member should desist from touring. These general principles would 
not apply to the tours of the Commander-in- Chief, nor to the short intervals 
which occur twice a year on the occasion of the move from Calcutta to Simla, 
ovvice versa. The Government of India agreed that secretaries should tour 
only in very exceptional circumstances, and that no secretary should be absent 
on tour at the same time as the Member in obarge." These ’ proposals were 
accepted by the Secretary of State, and the Home Department has been made 
responsible for seeing that they are observed. 

9. Weto department — One of the greatest reforms of the past septennium 
was initiated by a Minute, dated J uly 4, 1903, in which Lord Curzon raised 
the question of strengthening the Council of the Governor General and of 
redistributing the subjects with which it is called upon to deal so as to enable 
it to cope with the great and unarrested increase of public business during 
recent years. The objects immediately in view were to relieve the Honourable 
Member in charge of the Home and Revenue and Agricultural Departments 
of his excessive burdens and to provide more directly for commercial and 
industrial needs as well as for a reorganized system of railway management. 
After careful consideration of the question between the departments, the Gov- 
ernment of India addressed the Secretary of State in October 1903. They repre- 
sented that the volume of work which they were called upon to transact was such 
as was nowhere in the world conducted by a body of high officials so small in 
numbers : indeed that no comparison was possible, for nowhere else in the vi orld 
were the affairs of nearly three hundred millions of people controlled according to 
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the standards of western civilisation by a single Government or exeotitive body. 
They observed that owing to its peculiar conditions, India presented not only 
the most complex and difdeult problems of internal administration, but also 
military and foreign questions of international importance : that in a country 
where the Government is invested with supreme responsibility for every branch 
of public activity, great subjects, such as railway administration, commercial and. 
industrial development, and many other questions which in more advanced 
countries are committed to private enterprise, often require to be undertaken 
and always to be assisted or controlled by the executive Goveimment. Pinally, 
they pointed out that for the last twenty years this onerous burden had rested 
upon a cabinet of seven persons in all, or, omitting the Commander-in-Ohief 
and the Military Member, of five persons, including the Viceroy ; and that the 
task had already been found excessive a quarter of a century ago when a Council 
of six, instead of five. Ordinary Members was held to be required. Por these 
reasons the Government of India urged that the business which came before 
them could no longer be satisfactorily disposed o£ by a Council of only five 
Members. They suggested the following remedies as the best which, after 
anxious consideratiou, it seemed to them possible to devise : — 

(1) that a new department of the Government should be formed to bo 

called the Department of Commerce and Industry, under the 
charge of a sixth Member of Council with a secretary on Rs. 3,000 
and an under- secretary on Rs. 1,300. The new department should 
deal with all mercantile and industrial matters, such subjects of 
this character as were at present handled in the Home, Revenue 
or Finance Department being transferred to it ; 

(2) that the Home and Revenue Departments should each form the 

single charge of a Member of Council and that the latter depart- 
ment should have two secretaries and should take over the civil 
work of the Public Works Department, the remaining functions 
of that department being transferred to a railway hoard ; 

(3) that in lieu of the commercial bureau proposed in earlier corre- 

spondence with the Secretary of State, a Director-General of 
Commercial Intelligence should be appointed who would take the 
place of the Director-General of Statistics and would act as au 
intermediary between the new Member of Council and the mer- 
cantile public and would be aided by an Assistant Director of 
Statistics on Rs. 700 — 60 — 1,000; 

(4) that the Public Works Department as at present constituted should 

cease to exist." 

The Secretary of State accepted the proposals made to Mm in their entirety 
though in commenting on the sources from which it was proposed to recruit 
the sixth Member of Council he laid particular stress on the importance of admi- 
nistrative experience as a qualification for the post.® "Under the law as it 
stood, however, it was not possible to give effect to the scheme in its entirety 
until the restriction imposed hy the Indian Councils Act, 1874, to the effect 
that the sixth Member of Council, if appointed, should be called “ the Member 
of Council for Public Works purposes ” and should be primarily charged with 
the direction of public works, had been removed by parliamentary legislation. 
The Councils Act of 1874 was accordingly amended by the Indian Councils 
Act, 1904 (4 Edw. 7, Cap. 26), passed during the 1904 session of Parliament. 

The changes decided on were then notified in a resolution of March 
1,1905, which announced that the Public Works Department would cease 
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to be tbe title of a department of tbe Government of India but \ronld be retain- 
ed as tbe designation of a service, and that tbe engineers belonging to it would 
be members either (a) of tbe Public "Works Department (railway branch) or 
(6) of tbe Public Works Department (eivE works branch). Tbe former branch 
would be placed under tbe Railway Board : the latter under tbe Department 
of Revenue and Agriculture. Tbe secretary *who would in future have charge, 
tmder tbe direction of the Revenue Member, of civil works, irrigation, and 
other branches of public works business not transferred to tbe Department of 
Commerce and Industry or included under railways would be designated the 
Secretary in tbe Department of Revenue and Agriculture (civil works), the 
present Secretary in that Department being called the Secretary in the Depart- 
ment of Revenue and Agriculture (revenue) . Tbe business under tbe control 
of the first-named Secretary would be submitted by him directly to tbe Member 
in charge and not through the Secretary in the Department of Revenue and 
Agriculture (revenue). To this extent the present Public Works Department 
would retain its separate existence. Tbe appointment of the Hon’ble Mr. J. P. 
Hewett, C.S.I., C.I.E., as Member in charge of the new Department of Com- 
merce and Industry, was also announced." The creation of the Railway Board 
was notified in separate orders issued by the Public Works Department in 
Pehruary 1906. Subsequently tbe attention of the Government of India was 
drawn to the fact that there were legal difficulties in the way of the abolition 
of tbe title of Public Works Secretary and tbe designation of the Public 
Works Department was accordingly restored.® Tbe record of tbe new Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry, since its inauguration in March last, is 
being separately written. 

10. Territorial changes . — Of the redistributions of territory effected during 
tbe administration of Lord Curzon three are of the first importance. One is the 
formation of tbe North-West Prontier Province ; the second is the amalgamation 
of the Hyderabad Assigned Districts with the Central Provinces ; and the third 
is tbe partition of Bengal and the creation of the new Lieutenant-Governor- 
ship of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Tbe political considerations which led to 
tbe initiation of the two former measures belong properly to the record of the 
Poreign Department; the Home Department is concerned chiefly with the 
manner in which the changes were effected. 

(a) North'West Frontier Proomce.— Tbe system by which the affairs of 
the north-west frontier of India were administered directly under the orders of 
the Punjab Government and not those of the Supreme Government bad for 
some years occasioned disquietude both to Her Majesty’s Government and 
to tbe Government of India. In August 1900 Lord Curzon, who bad special 
knowledge of tbe features of tbe problem, wrote a minute in which be set forth 
the mischief of the existing system and the direction in which be conceived that 
a remedy should be sought. He pointed out that the Governor General who was 
directly responsible for the conduct of foreign affairs, was in practice hampered 
in handling the most emergent and important branch of them by tbe interposi- 
tion of a subordinate Government — an influential but not necessarily an 
expert medium. Worked as it bad been with loyalty and devotion, tbe system 
had yet resulted in friction, divided counsels, vacillation, exaggerated centra- 
lisation and interminable delay. It bad not yielded a continuous policy nor saved 
India from frontier expeditions and wars. His Excellency proposed, therefore, to 
constitute a new province, to be administered by a Chief Commissioner directly 
under the Government of India, comprising as nearly as possible the territorial 
area inhabited by a Pathan population. Tbe Government of India cordially 
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adopted the proposal and it was approved by the Secretary of State at the end of- 
the year 1900. A scheme of administration for the new province was accordingly 
drawn up by officers deputed for the purpose and was adopted by the Government 
of India. A proclamation was then issued in the name of the Viceroy and Gov- 
ernor General in Council declaring that, with effect from November 9, 1901, the 
following areas were detached from the Punjab and constituted the North-West 
Prontier Province : — (i) three tahsils of the Hazara district ; (ii) the Peshawar 
district; (iii) the Kohat district; (iv) two tahsils of the Bannu district ; (v) 
the greater part of three tahsils of the Dera Ismail Hhan district." In consul- 
tation with the local Government the divisions in the Punjab were in consequ- 
ence reconstituted and reduced in number from six to five. A new district, desig- 
nated Mianwali, was formed out of the remaining tahsils of the Bannu and Hera 
Ismail Khan districts. The new province thus constituted is administered by a 
Chief Commissioner directly under the orders of the Government of India. He is 
assisted by a Judicial and a Revenue Commissioner, an Administrative Medical 
Officer and an Inspector-General of Police. Por the present the officers of the 
new province are supplied from the Punjab Commission ; but the question of 
the amalgamation of the appointments in it with the Political Hepartment as 
a whole is under consideration. When the province was first constituted the 
control of several of the heads of business which in more settled territories are 
the concern of the Home Hepartment was retained under the control of 
the Poreign Hepartment; but towards the end of October 1904 it was 
felt that this reservation was no longer necessary, and the Home Hepartment 
was made responsible for all classes of business in , the new province which 
were its concern elsewhere in British India, with the exception of those relat- 
ing to border military police, the Arms Act, the civil medical service; judicial 
and administrative establishments, andyir^as.* This decision was so far rescinded 
in 1905, as to leave the decision of all appeals from judicial sentences with the 
Poreign Hepartment. Thus so far as the Home Hepartment is concerned, 
the subsequent history of the Prontier Province is practically merged in tha± 
of the rest of British India. Prom a political point of view it is sufficient to 
add that its inauguration has been justified by a period of unprecedented 
tranquillity and order upon the north-west frontier. The creation of the new 
province afforded strong reasons for changing the designation of the territories 
known as the North-Western Provinces and Qudh, a designation which had exist- 
ed unchanged since the days when the Jumna formed the north-west boundary 
of British India. In consultation with Sir Antony MacHonnell, the Hieuten- 
ant-Governor, it was decided that they should be known in future as the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh, and that the office of Chief Commissioner of 
Oudh should simultaneoudy be abolished. A proclamation effecting these 
changes was issued on March 22, 1902,' and a short hill recognising them for 
legislative purposes was passed into law shortly afterwards. 

(6) Berar . — In 1903 their acquisition of permanent control over Berar 
made it necessary for the Government of India to determine the place of that 
territory in the administrative system of British India, Tiie similarity of 
the Berar revenue system to that of Bombay suggested an amalgamation 
with the latter presidency, but geographical, political and administrative 
considerations made the Government of India decide in favour of union 
with the Central Provinces.'* The Secretary of State a^ccepted the proposals 
made to him and Berar came under the charge of the Chief Commissioner 
with effect from October 1, 1903. The details of the elaborate internal 
changes which the transfer involved were then considered. The Govern- 
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ment of India directed that no substantial change should be made in the 
law pending further experience of the new province, and that even 
then tbe rights and privileges of the people of Berar should be respected. 
The Chief Commissioner was requested in particular to take up the question, 
of securing greater economy in the cost of government. The various ad- 
ministrative questions involved were worked out by a special committee and 
laid before the Government of India in 1904i. No reduction of the divisions 
or districts of the Central Provinces was attempted, hut the districts in Berar 
were reduced from six to four, constituting a fifth division of the Central 
Provinces. The amalgamation of the two separate Commissions was not 
directly feasible in view of the difficulty of adjusting individual claims, hut 
separate recruitment for Berar was stopped, and future recruitment will he 
based on the requirements of both portions of the province. The larger cadre of 
the Central Provinces will thus gradually absorb the other. The arrangements 
adopted for judicial, medical and police work will be described separately, 
lu the case of the provincial service there was no obstacle in the way of com- 
plete amalgamation and this was accordingly effected. On the whole a net 
saving of some Us. 20,000 a year was anticipated from the amalgamation. That 
no larger measure of economy could be attained was due to the fact that the 
savings resulting from the transfer of the administration to Nagpur and the 
reduction of the district charges were absorbed by tbe imperative need for 
bettering the judicial organization. Improved administration rather than re- 
duction of expenditure was the principal benefit which the Government of India 
could hope to confer on Berar on its incorporation with tbe administrative system 
of British India." The proposals were approved by the Secretary of State in March 
1905.* 

In connection with the question of the future of Berar Lord Ourzou's 
Government debated the question whether it would be advisable to transfer 
Sind from Bombay to the Punjab : hut (Sir Denzil Ibbetsou alone dissenting) 
they decided not to recommend this change to the Secretary of State, on the 
ground that neither the interests of Sind nor those of the Punjab would really 
be advanced by the transfer ; and that the proposal to attach Berar to the Cen- 
tral Provinces rather than to Bombay would deprive them of tbe means of 
offering the compensation which the latter presidency would, certainly demand 
if Sind were severed from it." 

(o) Eastern Bengal and Assam . — A measure of even greater importance 
which Lord Ourzon’s Government undertook was tbe redistribution of certain of 
the territories of the eastern and north-eastern provinces of India. They were 
led to take up this question by the constantly accumulating evidence of the 
excessive and intolerable burden imposed upon the Bengal Government by a 
charge too great for any one administration, and of the consequent deterioration 
in the standards of government, and on the other hand by the importance of 
rendering Assam a self-contained and independent administration, and of pro- 
viding for its commercial and iudiistrial expansion. These considerations resulted 
in the formulation of a scheme for the readjustment of the territorial 
boundaries of both provinces, and in December 1903 the Government of India 
invited full public discussion of the following proposals, — (1) the transfer 

of the Chittagong division and Hill Tippera, Dacca, and Mymensingh from 
Bengal to Assam, (2) the transfer of most of the Chota Nagpur division to 
the Central Provinces, (3) the transfer of most of the Samhalpur district and 
certain feudatory states from the Central Provinces to Bengal, (4) the transfer 
of the Ganjam district and the Agency tracts from Madias to Bengal.^ The 
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criticism which was invited, and which was freely and usefully bestowed upon 
these proposals, justified substantial alterations in the original plan, and led in 
the end to the abandonment of the second and fourth proposals. Reasons of 
administrative expediency were opposed to the transfer of Ganjam from the 
Government of Madras. Commercial considerations were mainly responsible for 
the continued retention of Ohota Nagpur under the Government of Bengal. 
Accordingly the only changes decided upon in the territories bordering upon 
Bengal and the Central Provinces were the transfer to the latter of the five 
native states hitherto attached to Chota Nagpur, and forming a solid block of 
territory with a Hindi-speaking population, on the west of the districts ofi 
Palamau and Banchi ; and the transfer of most of the Sambalpur district and 
five Uriya- speaking states and from the Central Provinces to the Orissa division 
of Bengal. 

These proposals wore, however, of minor importance compared with the 
major changes since decided on, which involved the creation of a new administra- 
tion of the first class out of certain divisions of Bengal, together with the terri- 
tories hitherto administered by the Chief Commissioner of Assam. The discus- 
sion elicited by tlioir letter of December 1903 had convinced the Government of 
India that, large as were their proposals, they were not large enough if satisfac- 
tion were to he given to the feelings of those who were alarmed at the possible 
deprivation of long enjoyed and valued privileges. These sentiments attracted 
the earnest attention of the Government of India; and in February 1904 
Lord Curzon, in a series of speeches delivered in reply to public addresses at 
Chittagong, Dacca, and Mymensingh, foreshadowed the willingness of Gov- 
ernment to consider a wider project involving the creation of a Lientenant- 
Governorship with a legislative council and an independent revenue authority. 
A scheme was accordingly submitted by ihe Lieutenant-Governor for the amal- 
gamation with Assam of the Chittagong and Dacca divisions, and the districts of 
Pabna, Bogra, and Rangpur in Bengal. This proposal did not seem to the Gov- 
ernment of India to be proportionate to the scope of the important administra- 
tion which it was now contemplated to create, nor would it have given to 
Bengal the relief required. Accordingly they proposed to increase the trans- 
ferred area by the districts of Rajshahi, Dinajpur, Jalpaiguri, Malda, and 
the state of Cooidi Behar. These additions would constitute a new province 
with a population of over 31 millions, while leaving Bengal with a little more 
than 54 millions; they would provide, a clearly defined western boundary 
corresponding with well-recognised characteristics, geographical, ethnologi- 
cal, social, and linguistic ; they would concentrate in a single province the typical 
Muhammadan population of Bengal, for whom Dacca would furnish a natural 
metropolis ; and they would bring nearly the whole of the tea industry and the 
greater part of the jute tracts under a single Government, and would leave long- 
established divisional areas undisturbed. The enlarged scheme was cordially 
accepted by both focal Governments. It was submitted to the Secretary of State 
in February 1905 and sanctioned by him in its entirety in June of the same 
year.* The effect of changes may be summarised as follows A new province 
has been created, with the status , of a Lieutenant-Governorship, consisting of 
the Chittagong, Dacca, and Rajshahi divisions of Bengal, the district of, Malda, 
the state of Hill Tippera, and the present Chief Commissionership of . Assam. 
In order to maintain associations which arc highly valued in both areas, the 
province has been entitled East cm Bengal and Assam. Its capital will he at 
Dacca, and it will have a subsidiary head -quarters at Ohitfageng. It comprises 

(a\ i • 8* d. Fci.2,m5. (V9.) 
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an arra of 106, 5A0 square miles and a population of 31 millions, of whom 18 
millions are Muhammadans and 12 millions Hindus. It will possess a legisla- 
tive council of jBfteen members and a Board of Revenue of two members, and 
the jurisdiction of the High Court of Calcutta will be left undisturbed. The 
modified province of Bengal will consist of 141,580 square miles with a 
population of 54 millions, of whom 42 millions are Hjndus and 9 millions 
Muhammadans, In short, the territories heretofore composing Bengal and 
Assam have been divided into two compact and self-contained provinces with 
clearly defined boundaries and the complete resources of an advanced 
administration.® The proclamation effecting the change of territories was issued 
on September 1, 1905.‘ The constitution of the new legislative council on lines 
similar to those adopted in Bengal, the personnel of the head-quarters staff, 
and the details of the remaining establishment required for the new profince are, 
at the moment of writing, being settled in communication with the two local 
Governments concerned. An ofificer of secretariat experience has been placed 
on special duty to work out a complete scheme. A short formal Act providing 
for the exercise of the necessary powers by the authorities of the new province 
was passed in the Governor General’s Council on September 29, 1905, and 
the province itself was formally inaugurated on October 16, 1905. Various 
representatives of commercial opinion in Calcutta have asked for a guarantee 
that no attempt will hereafter be made to replace the Calcutta High Court’s 
jurisdiction over the transferred territories by that of any tribunal of inferior 
status. The Government of Lord Cmzon have not of course been able to 
give a pledge which would bind their successors in office; but they have bad no 
hesitation in expressing their own conviction, that should the time come when 
the development of the new province demands the institution of a separate 
tribunal, the claim will be satisfied only by the creation of a chartered High 
Court of status and powers equal to those enjoyed by the High Court of Calcutta.® 
(d) Other changes .— the limits of provincial boundaries various minor 
territorial changes have been made. In April 1904 the charge of the Rawalpindi 
district which was too heavy for a single office was reduced by the creation, out 
of portions of it and of the Jhelum district, of the new Attook district.'* Moreover 
the recent great development of the districts in the Irrawady delta in Burma 
made the constitution of a new district inevitable in the interests of efficient ad- 
ministration, and in June 1903 the Secretary of State sanctioned the partition of 
the Thongwa and Myaungmya districts into three districts to be called the 
Myaungmya, Maubin, and Pyapon districts respectively. The net. recurring cost 
of this change was Rs. 89,000 per annum and the initial cost nearly three 
lakhs.' Similarly the opening of railway communicatlou recently necessitated 
the breaking up of the large area comprised in the Raipur and Bilaspur districts 
in the Central Provinces into three districts,, at a recurring cost of 1’12 lakhs 
and an initial cost of 2'4 lakhs.-’' More recently the Godavari, Kistna and 
Nellore oollectorates in; Madras were redistributed into four : and in this case 
a small outlying area of the Central Provinces was at the same time 
added to the southern presidency.^ This redistribution, however, was only 
an instalment of a larger project for the redistribution of the districts 
in Madras which has been for some time -under consideration. In 1902 
Mr. W. S, Meyer, was placed on special duty to work out a scheme. 

His proposals provided for the creatiou of three new districts and sixteen 
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divisions, but the changes already effected account for one new district and 
fire divisions, so that the formation of two new districts and eleven new divi- 
sions remains for consideration. The Secretary of State lias, however, insisted 
that the scheme shall be completed in all respects before submission to him and 
the Madras Government have at the moment of writing only recently perfected 
their proposals for regrading the superior executive and judicial services. 

Two other schemes for territorial distribution which have recently received 
the approval of Lord Ourzon’s Government are the constitution of a new 
Lyallpur district out of portions of the districts of Jhang and Montgomery in 
the Punjab, and the division of the large district of Ehaudesh in Bombay into 
two separate collectorates. 

H. Proposed removal of the Punjab summer head-quarters . — The consti- 
tution of the new frontier province (para. 10) led the Government of India in 
1901 to consider whether the summer head-quarters of the Punjab Government, 
which had been translated to Simla in 1878 in order that the Lieutenant- 
Governor might be close at hand to advise the Supreme Government on frontier 
matters, should not be removed elsewhere. Regarding it as both in theory and 
practice undesirable that the Supreme Government and a local Government 
should anywhere be located in one and the same station for a lengthy portion of 
the year, they addressed the Punjab Government in June 1901, pointing out the 
disadvantages of the present situation and inviting opinion upon the propriety 
of terminating it. Sir Machworth Totmg was strongly opposed to the proposal ; 
but his successor, Sir Charles Rivaz, did not share his views, and further cor- 
respondence ensued which was directed to possible methods of procedure rather 
than to the principle of the change. In 1902 a small committee was appointed 
to visit Dalhousie, which was regarded as the most suitable alternative site for 
the summer residence of the Lieutenant-Governor, and to submit an estimate 
and report. Owing to a misconception of their instructions their recom- 
mendations were extravagantly framed, and it became necessaiy to convoke a 
second committee to revise them. The proposals of the latter committee, 
though certain members of Lord Ourzon’s Government regarded them as in 
some respects susceptible of reduction, were generally approved in the desire 
to accord to the local Government the most liberal treatment possible ; and in 
September 1903 the Government of India were enabled to lay their proposals 
at length before the Secretary of State. The initial reasons which had led to its 
inception were, they observed, only the smallest part of the case in favour of 
the proposal. The risk that serious congestion would occur in Simla, with the 
attendant danger of serious epidemic infection, was emphasized by the opening of 
the railway from the plains. Such congestion would be appreciably relieved by 
the withdrawal of the Punjab Government and its attendant persons. The 
prestige of the local Government w'ould benefit and the transaction of public 
business would not be retarded, if indeed it were not positively accelerated, by the 
withdrawal of the former. In the maintenance of his official position and the 
discharge of social obligations the Lieutenant-Governor would be relieved of a 
disproportionate burden. The municipal administration of Simla was unsatisfac- 
tory, and should, the Government of India considered, be placed under 
their immediate control. The conversion of Dalhousie into a well-equipped 
hill station would be a positive gain to residents in the western and central 
Punjab and a relief to other hill stations. Lord Ourzon’s Government then 
proceeded to refer to the considerations which told against their proposal. 
The move would be unpopular on individual and social grounds with the 
officers of the Punjab service, but personal interests could not be preferred 
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to public ones. It -would be opposed also by house-owners and trades- 
men in Simla, but these could look to recuperate theruselres from the influx 
of visitors -which the railway would bring. Clerks would find difficulties in 
educating their children at Dalhousie, but this drawback, common to all hill 
stations in their infancy, would speedily rectify itself. The arguments that 
could be adduced against the proposal were thus either personal in character 
or of transient effect, and the G-ovemment of India had no hesitation in 
declaring that they ought not to prevail. Tinally Lord Ourzon’s Government 
dealt with the question of cost and showed that this would be materially 
reduced by the prospects of utilizing the buildings which would be vacated 
in Simla.® The Secretary of State’s reply reached India in April 1904. He 
doubted whether the measures proposed would effect what he regarded as the 
principal end in view, mz., the relief of overcrowding in Simla, and referring to 
the report of the Extension Committee of 1898, he desired that the Government 
of India would further consider what action should be taken to this end.* The 
reply of Lord Curzon’s Government amounted to a forcible condemnation of the 
municipal system in its application to Simla. Beviewing the chain of events by 
■w^hich a small Himalayan village had been transformed into the summer capital 
of the Empire they demonstrated that the record was mainly one of congestion 
of population accompanied by outbreaks of characteristic disease which the 
municipal committee had invariably failed to cheek. The difficulties of divided 
authority, uncertain responsibility, financial dependence and executive weakness 
had attended all schemes in the past for the betterment of Simla, and were 
hampering the new improvements which the Government of India wished to 
effect (Chap. VIII, para. 8). On the other hand, the need for vigorous action 
was greater now than at any other time, seeing that — as a census taken in 190 1 
showed — the railway and new hotels were accelerating the growth of the popu- 
lation. For these reasons the Government of India concluded that a radical 
change was called for, and they proposed that the administration should be carried 
on under the direct authority of Government exercised through a single officer 
vested with the requisite powers. They referred to the ease of Washington as 
affording an interesting parallel and an encouraging example, and they proceeded 
to sketch, on the lines of the American precedent, a scheme for administering 
Simla directly under the Government of India. For in view of the preponderat- 
ing interests of the Government of India in Simla it followed inevitably in their 
opinion that the single central authority in whose hands it was desirable to con- 
centrate control should be the central and not the provincial Government, a con- 
clusion which carried with it as an inexorable corollary the removal of the Punjab 
Government from a station where it could no longer enjoy the chief administrative 
authority. These were the primary and essential features of the problem, but 
there were secondary considerations which tended to reinforce the same conclu- 
sion. The transfer of the Punjab Gover nm ent would set free several large build- 
ings which could be utilized economically to introduce urgent reforms in the 
despatch of public business. In confining themselves in the main to that aspect 
of the question to which the Secretary of State had directed attention, the Govern- 
ment of Lord Ourzon guarded themselves against misapprehension by repeating 
that they stiU regarded the arguments adduced in their previous despatch as 
weighty elements in the oskse for disposal.' The Secretary of State replied in J uly 
1906. He accepted the conclusion that far-reaching measures of reform were 
needed. B ut he considered that the removal of the P unj ab Government would not 
in itself afford material relief in the matter of overcrowding ; and he defined the 
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ertioial issue in the case as being whether it was essential to the proper admin- 
istration of the station that its supervision should he entrusted to an authority 
directly subordinate to the Supreme Government or should remain as at present 
in the hands of an authority under the Lieutenant-Governor. Upon this 
question he adhered to the view taken by the late Lord Salisbury in 1876 that 
the control should be left with the local Government. He thought that the 
attention of the Supreme Government was too much occupied with large and 
important problems for them to undertake to control the details of the adminis- 
tration of a local community ; he referred to the cost of other large reforms 
already begun and he desired that the question of creating a new summer head- 
quarters for the Punjab Government might be deferred to a more convenient 
season: meanwhile he suggested that the legislation necessary for the reform of 
the municipal administration of Simla should be undertaken in consultation 
with the Punjab Government.® Mr. Brodrick’s despatch was referred for the 
opinion of the officiating Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab and reinforced by 
his adherence to their views the Government of India determined, subject to 
the concurrence of the incoming Governor Generffi, to maintain their proposals 
and again to address the Secretary of State. 

12. Proposed removal of the United Provinces head-quarters.-^-k-Q. exami- 
nation of the question of the permanent arrangements to be made for the conduct 
of the judicial business of Oudh led the Government of the United Provinces, 
to conclude that the best solution was to be found in the establishment at 
Lucknow of an amalgamated High Court for both portions of the province. The 
Lieutenant-Governor recognised that the location of the High Court at Lucknow 
would eventually involve the transfer of the seat of Government also from 
Allahabad to the minor capital : but instead of being deterred by this conse- 
quence, he was inclined to welcome it as being in itself of administrative ad- 
vantage. Lucknow was far more central, and more politically important than 
Allahabad. It was a larger city and a larger military station. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was already compelled to make it practically a second plains head- 
quarters and this arrangement was inconvenient and costly. Many Government 
departments were already located at Lucknow and Sir James La Touohe consi- 
dered that to establish the entire Government there would he in the interests of 
the people and promote the efficiency of the administration.® Lord Curzon’s 
Governm,ent were not persuaded by the arguments addressed to them. They 
dissented from the conclusion that more than one head-quarters were disadvan- 
tageous, a,nd they did not think it politically expedient to allow the influence 
of the Qudh talnkdars or the Lucknow city populace to dominate other 
interests. In addition they referred to the grievance which would be created 
at Allahabad, to the heavy cost of the proposals, and to the extreme undesir- 
ability of divorcing the seat of Government and tbe natural educational centre 
of tbe province. The question of transferring the administrative capital was 
accordingly dropped, and a solution of tbe problems of tbe judicial arrangements 
of Oudh was sought in another direction.® (Ohap, III, para. 22 (c) ). 

IS. Seqreiariat appomi'ntents.-^lL'hfy great increase in -work i® the Home 
Pepartment during the years 1806-^1902 led the-Gie-veTOmeBt of India in March 
190S to ask for the appointaaoenfe of’ an additional undtar-seeretary and twelve 
naore dericali assistants.*' The Secretary of State sanctioned these- additions as a 
t«Diip©®ary measure for ft>u,r- years. He hesitated to regard the- statistics relating 
lo.tihe growth of correspondence- as evidence of a nermal and permanent increase* 
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in work, and asked the Government of India to consider whether the principle 
of decentralization had been snfdciently observed.® The question thus raised 
has been discussed in Part I of this book (p. 63). 

Similar influences have affected local Governments in the same way, 
and the provincial secretariats also have, in various instances, been strength- 
ened. In 1900 an under-secretary to the Assam Administration was appoint- 
ed, and in 1901 the secretaryship to the Chief Commissioner was graded 
as a deputy commissionership. In 1902, the maximum pay of the third 
secretary in Burma was raised from Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,000. In 1903 one 
under-secretaryship to the Punjab Government was temporarily reduced, and 
the pay of the Chief Secretary was raised to Rs. 3,000. Later on one 
appointment as secretary was experimentally reduced for six months, and 
in its place the second under-secretaryship was revived. This arrangement 
was, with the Secretary of State’s sanction, made permanent in 1905. The amalga- 
mation of the Central Provinces with Berar has also necessitated the strengthen- 
ing of the Chief Commissioner’s secretariat : and a third secretary and a 
second under-secretary have been added to the staff for a period of three years. 
It is not improbable that before the expiry of that period it may become neces- 
sary to appoint a Pinanoial Commissioner — an arrangement which would enable 
the secretariat to he again reduced. More recently the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal suggested a reduction in the pay of the Chief Secretary, and the 
appointment of a civilian as private secretary. The latter proposal was recom- 
mended to and sanctioned by the Secretary of State. But the Government of 
India were unable to support Sir Andrew Praser’s recommendation that 
the pay of the Chief Secretary should be so reduced, as to enable the incumbent 
to he reverted, if necessary, to a commissionership without loss of pay. They 
were in sympathy with His Honour’s desire to feel at perfect liberty to revert 
a Chief Secretary whom he might wish to remove j but they thought that 
this object should be attained, not by a reduction of the pay which really 
connoted the superior status and importance of the appointment, hut by a 
definite declaration that the liability to revert at any time to the regular line 
is an essential incident not only of the Chief Secretaryship but of all secretary- 
dbips held under local Governments. This ruling was communicated to all 
the provincial administrations.® 

The constitution of the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam has 
involved the creation of a chief secretaryship on Rs. 3,000, and two secretary- 
ships, which are graded with collectors’ appointments and carry local allowances 
of Rs. 260 each. 

In January 1903, the Government of Lord Curzon decided that the ap- 
pointment of secretaries to the Government of India should in future be made 
for a term of three years with an option to Government of extending the term. 
In the case of the appointment of a barrister as secretary in the Legislative 
Department it was decided that the question of exemption from the operation of 
this, rule should be considered on the merits of the case when the situation arose.® 

At the beginning of 1903 additional shorthand writers and typists were 
appointed in the Home, Revenue and Military Departments with the object 
of saving the time and labour of heavily worked and highly paid officers of 
Government. Some of the existing allowances given to the regular clerks for 
proficiency in shorthand were at, the same time reduced. 

14.- Meermtment.-^lUhe principles upon which the GFovemment of India 
based their estimate of the number of Indian Civil Service officers annually 
required had been explained at length to the Secretary of State' by Lord Elgin’s 
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Government. liord Geoi’ge Hamilton replied in. March 1899 accepting the 
general principles as sound, but making further enquiry regarding the number 
of reserve posts.® IPinally, in January 1900, the Secretary of State sanctioned 
the proposals which were then explained to local Governments for guidance. 
The scheme thus settled has the object of ensuring that an officer shall remain for 
two years under training and thereafter for six years in an “ inferior ” appoint- 
ment, that is to say, a post on not more than Es. 1,000, after which he shall 
occupy a superior appointment practically in permanency. Casualties are calcu- 
lated at 4-31 per cent, per annum, and the number of inferior posts is estimated 
at 42 5 per cent, of the superior appointments, including a reserve of 4 per cent, 
for temporary appointments and deputations. Indents have since been framed 
annually on these principles. In 1903 the Secretary of State drew attention 
to the possibility of a block in promotion accruing in certain provinces.® The 
Government of India replied that for the immediate present they did not 
apprehend a block ; but as the data on which the standard calculations made 
by Sir D. Barbour were based were several years old, they proposed to place an 
officer on special duty for the purpose of revising them.” Por this purpose Mr. 
O. T. Barrow, I.O.S., was selected. The conclusions to which he was led 
by an examination, of the statistics for the past fifty years confirmed in a remark- 
able manner the results obtained twenty-four years ago by Sir B. Barbour. 
Mr. Barrow found that a service of 23,949 officers can now be maintained by 
an annual supply of 1,000 men, giving a casualty rate of 4'17 per cent, compared 
with the percentage of 4’31 adopted by Sir D. Barbour. [Further Mr. Barrow 
deduced that to fill 100 superior posts, a strength of 191-5 officers was required 
the earlier figure taken for this purpose being 196-7. The number of inferior 
appointments waa re-estimated at 39 per cent, of the superior posts instead of 
42-5 per cent. Mr. Barrow’s percentage for absences on leave (19-7-2) was 
practically identical with Sir D. Barbour’s. The investigation also confirmed 
the provisional conclusions to which the Government of India came in 1904, 
namely, that there is no block in promotion at present though there is some 
prospect of a block in future in certain provinces. The figures- which Mr; 
Barrow took to represent actual requirements are being verified in the several 
departments and local Governments will then he required to apply the revised- 
percentages to the existing cadres. 

15. Commissions . — The Secretary of State’s acceptance fn 1896 of the- 
principle that all Commissions officered by members of the Indian Civil Service 
should be placed on an approximate equality as regards pay and prospects in the 
general line has led in recent years to reorganizations of the Commissions; 
of all' those provinces to which the principle had hitherto not been applied.. 
Towards the end of 1898 the Burma Government proposed that the pay of com-* 
missioners (including the Financial Commissioner) and deputy commissioners 
in that province should be raised to the level of the rates in the Punjab. The 
Government of India replied that they would support the proposals if the- 
excessive number of inferior posts were reduced and the pay of the first 
grade of assistants were cut down to the Punjab rate. The local Government 
demurred to both suggestions : as regards the former the Government of 
India could not accept its view, but the second proposal they decided not 
to press. Part of the savings resulting from the re-grading of assistant com- 
missioners they devoted to the creation of eight new posts of extra assistant 
commissioner. The Secretary of State’s sanction, which was received in January 
1900, also authoixsed the pay of the Judicial Commissioner of Tipper [Burma 
'being raised to Es. 3,600.'* 
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Tlie question of adjusting rates of pay in Assam to those obtaining in 
Bengal so as to enable the former administration to retain the seiu ices of oflSeers 
transferred from the latter is of old standing. Until April 1899 the difficulty 
had been temporarily met by the grant of pei’sonal allowances ; but as soon as 
the general question of recruitment (para. 14 above) had been settled, 
the Government of India addressed themselves to the question of permanent 
arrangements. In communication with the two local Governments concerned, 
they proposed a revision of the grading of district offi.cers in both provinces, 
which was calculated to secure equality of prospects : they reduced and re-graded 
the inferior posts in Assam, transferring some to the provincial service; 
and they deferred to the Chief Commissioner’s recommendation that military 
offiLcers as w ell as civilians in Assam should benefit by the new scheme.® Lord 
George Hamilton sanctioned these proposals in December 1899.® 

The new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam will he officered partly by 
the existing Assam Commission which is composed of both military and civil 
officers and partly by officers of the Indian Civil Service transferred from. 
Bengal. It has been ruled that military civilians are not eligible for service in 
the transferred areas and the problem of amalgamating the cadre of commis- 
sioners and district officers is complicated by this consideration, as well as by 
the necessity of arranging that the military civilians, who have a longer tour of 
service, do not benefit unduly by the improved prospects afforded by the enlarge- 
ment of the province, to the detriment of the two other classes composing the 
Commission. These questions are at present under examination in consult- 
ation with the two local Governments concerned. 

The need of generally improving the pay of the Central Provinces Com- 
mission had been represented in 1896, hut the Secretary of State, while agreeing 
to the principles underlying the proposal, deferred his sanction until the 
possibility of effecting a saving by reducing the number of districts and 
divisions had been determined. In 1899, after consideration of the Chief Com- 
missioner’s opinion, the Government of India, though in favour of an eventual 
reduction of charges, agreed that no such action could he taken for the time 
being, and urged that the re-grading of the district staff on the same scale 

as in the Punjab should he no longer delayed." The Secretary of State 

sanctioned the proposals, which took effect from April 1900.* It may he 
added here that in Eebruary 1902 the Home Government accepted ihe 
joint opinion of the Chief Commissioner and the Government of India that 
the severe stress of famine through which the Central Provinces had recently 
passed made it inexpedient to reduce the number of revenue charges. The 
matter was eventually settled in connection with the reorganization of Berar 

[para. 10 (6) above] when the proposal to reduce the number of districts 

was finally dropped. The manner in which the problem of amalgamating the 
separate Central Provinces and Berar Commissions was dealt with has been 
noticed in the same paragraph. 

In January 1903, the Government of India, with the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State, decided that as the Punjab had ceased to he a frontier 
province, the practice of recruiting one-fourth of its Commission from military 
officers should be discontinued. The oJfficers of the Commission wiU in future 
be recruited from the Indian Civil Service only." 
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(i) Desp. no. 17A (Public), d, Dec , 21, 1899. | (d) Desp. no. 25 (Public), d. Mar. 8, 1900, 

i (e) H. D. endt. no. 6, d. Jan. 10, 1903. 



In connection with, the measures taken in 1901 to reduce the frequency 
of transfers, (Parti, p, 10) the pay of ail officers below collector’s rank in the 
Madras Commission, which had hitherto been attached to particular appoint- 
ments, was delocalized.” In 1903 the Government of India also ruled that promo- 
tion from the grade of assistant collector to that of head assistant or sub-collector 
should not depend on the tenure of one of a set of specified charges. Further 
changes in posts tenable by the Indian Civil Service of Madras will result 
from the proposals made for the redistribution of charges in that presidency 
[para, 3 0 (d)]. In 1904-05 the question of revising the pay of the District 
Magistrate of Coorg was considered. It has been decided to give the officer 
holding tliis appointment the salary drawn by the officer immediately below 
him on the Madras list, together with a local allowance of Rs. 100. 

16. Statutory cimlians . — Towards the end of 1903 the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay proposed that the concessions which enable an offilcer of the 
Indian services to count for pension certain periods of leave in and out of India 
should be applied to the case of statutory civilians. The Government of 
India were prepared to adopt the suggestion so far as it related to leave spent 
in India, and after obtaining the concurrence of the other local Governments 
under which statutory civilians were employed, they secured the Secretary of 
State’s assent to the change.® In 1904 the Government of India considered but 
rejected a proposal to remit the 4 per cent, deduction oh.irged to the statutory 
civilian as a pensionary contribution. It was decided that there was no sufficient 
reason to move in the matter on behalf of a rapidly decreasing class of officers 
who were no longer recruited. 

17. provincial services . — In almost every province proposals for improving 
the position of the executive services which are manned by natives of India have 
been considered by Lord Ourzon’s Government. In Bengal the question arose 
in 1899 in connection with the large number of officiating deputy magistrates 
whose position was unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they either served for a long time 
without their service counting for leave or pension, or if they held substantive 
posts elsewhere their substitutes were similarly disadvantaged. The number of 
officers required for the ordinary work of the province was re-estimated: to provide 
for leave vacancies an eighth grade on Es. 200 was added : and officiating officers 
were absorbed in the permanent staff which was thus increased in number from 
266 to 364.' No regrading was, however, effected and it was found in consequ- 
ence that promotion was slower than before. Accordingly in 1901, with the 
Secretary of State’s sanction, the grades were redistributed so as to accelerate 
promotion, the leave reserve being at the same time raised from 10 to 14 per cent. 
The ultimate cost of this reorganization wasRs. 84,600 per annum."* These 
changes led to the consideration of similar questions in other provinces. Both 
the Bombay and Madras Governments, however, regarded the proposals adopted 
in Bengal as unsuited to their requirements. In these presidencies the pro- 
vincial service was recruited mainly from the subordinate service and the 
difficulties felt in Bengal were not admitted to occur. The Government of 
India explained that there was no intention of affecting recruitment, but only 
of securing the advantages of a self-contained service : but both presidential 
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Governments maintained their preference for their own arrangements and Lord 
Curzon’s Government saw no reason to press the suggestion further. Else- 
where, however, local Governments have welcomed the proposals. In Assam the 
provincial service was sulScient for existing needs, hut the maximum pay 
Es. 600 was found to be insufficient to attract good men. Two posts on Es. 800 
and Es. 700 were therefore added, the lower grades being also redistributed 
on the Bengal model. The cost of these changes was Es. 3,000 a year.® Similar 
causes led to a reorganization of the provincial cadre in the Unitpd Provinces. 
The scheme originally put forward by the local Government in 1900 was revised 
on the lines settled for Bengal, with the exception that the pay of the lowest 
grade was fixed at Es. 250. Eventually a cadre of 236 officers including 23 
probationers was sanctioned at an extra cost of Es. 36,700.® In the Central Prov- 
inces the provincial service, which performs judicial as well as executive work, was 
similarly reorganized so as to he self-contained at a cost of Es. 85,000 a year.® 
In the Punjab reform was delayed by the changes attending the creation of the 
frontier province. As revised by the Government of India, the scheme which 
included both the judicial and executive sides, provided for a service of 140 
officers on pay rising from Es. 250 to Es 800, at an additional cost of Es. 34,400/ 
These proposals were sanctioned by the Secretary of State in May 1904. In 
March 1902, the Burma Government submitted a scheme for the reorganization, 
of its provincial service, involving the addition of 17 appointments. Eurther 
information on certain points was called for and in famishing this the local Gov- 
ernment said that its proposals would require revision in consequence of the 
reorganization of its political service. The latter question remained pending for 
some time : but the local Government’s proposals were at length received 
and after revision by the Government of India are about to be laid before the 
Secretary of State. They provide for a service of 100 posts at an annual cost 
of Es. 5,21,000. 

Meanwhile the development of public business in Bengal led the local 
Government in October 1903 to pat forward further proposals for the strengthen- 
ing of its service of deputy collectors. The Government of India were not 
satisfied that the scheme was sufficiently complete and were unwilling to for- 
ward proposals which seemed likely to require further revision at no distant 
date. Accordingly they remanded the scheme for further examination. The 
local Government failed, however, to adduce reliable data for its revised pro- 
posals and the Government of India were reluctantly compelled a second time 
to return the proposals for further justification. To minimise the inconven- 
ience caused by this delay 22 additional posts were temporarily sanctioned. 
-The complete proposals of the Bengal Government were received in 1905. 
They involve the addition of 137 officers to the provincial service, at an increased 
cost of over four lakhs a year. The scheme is now being submitted, with slight 
modifications, to His Majesty’s Government. 

Apart from these improvements in the regular provincial services, the 
district staff in Coorg was thoroughly reorganized in 1900. Eevenue officers 
were relieved of judicial work ; munsifs’ pay was raised ; the police were 
reorganized ; and for the offices of head sarishtadar and second assistant com- 
missioner the appointments of assistant commissioner and sub-judge and 


y \ ^ F. & C. deap no. 187, d. 3, 1902; 
I Deap. no* 91 (Public), d. Sep. 5, 1902; 
f P, & C. desp. no. 129, d. May 21, 1903. 
I Desp. no. 90 (Public), d. Aug, 7, 1903. 


. X C F. A; C. desp. no. 221, d; July 2% 1903; 

\ Desp no. 129 (Public), d. Kov* 14> 1902* 
(d) F. & C. desp. no. 43-, d. Feb. 11^, 1904. 
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In connection witli tlie measures taken in 1901 to reduce the frequency 
of transfers, (Parti, p. 10) the pay of aE officers below collector’s rank in the 
Madras Commission, which had hitherto been attached to particular appoint - 
ments, was delocalized.* In 1903 the Government of India also ruled that promo- 
tion from the grade of assistant collector to that of head assistant or sub-oolleotor 
should not depend on the tenure of one of a set of specified charges. [Further 
changes in posts tenable by the Indian Civil Service of Madras wEl result 
from the proposals made for the redistribution of charges in that presidency 
[para. 10 (cZ)]. In 1904-05 the question of revising the pay of the District 
Magisti’ate of Coorg was considered. It has been decided to give the officer 
holding this appointment the salary drawn by the officer immediately below 
him on the Madras list, together with a local allowance of Rs. 100. 

16. StaMory civilians , — Towards the end of 1903 the Governments of 
Madras and Bombay proposed that the concessions which enable an officer of the 
Indian services to count for pension certain periods of leave in and out of India 
should he applied to the case of statutory civilians. The Government of 
India were prepared to adopt the suggestion so far as it related to leave spent 
in India, and after obtaining the ooncurrenoe of the other local Governments 
under which statutory civilians were employed, they secured the Secretary of 
State’s assent to the change.® In 1904 the Government of India considered but 
rejected a proposal to remit the 4 per cent, deductiou charged to the statutory 
civilian as a pensionary contribution. It was decided that there was no sufficient 
reason to move in the matter on behalf of a rapidly decreasing class of officers 
who were no longer recruited. 

17. Provincial services . — In almost every province proposals for improving 
the position of the executive services which are manned by natives of India have 
been considered by Lord Ourzon’s Government, In Bengal the question arose 
in 1899 in connection with the large number of officiating deputy magistrates 
whose position was unsatisfactory, inasmuch as they either served for a long time 
without their service counting for leave or pension, or if they held substantive 
posts elsewhere their substitutes were similarly disadvantaged. The number of 
officers required for the ordinary work of the province was re-estimated: to provide 
for leave vacancies an eighth grade on Rs. 200 was added : and officiating officers 
were absorbed in the permanent staff which was thus increased in number from 
266 to 364." No regrading was, however, effected and it was found in consequ- 
ence that promotion was slower than before. Accordingly in 1901, with the 
Secretary of State’s sanction, the grades were redistributed so as to accelerate 
promotion, the leave reserve being at the same time raised from 10' to 14 per cent. 
The ultimate cost of this reorganization wasRs. 84,600 per annum.'® These 
changes led to the consideration of similar questions in other provinces. Both 
the Bombay and Madras Governments, however, regarded the proposals adopted 
in Bengal as unsuited to their requirements. In these presidencies the pro- 
vincial service was recruited mainly from the subordinate service and the 
difficulties felt in Bengal were not admitted to occur. The Government of 
India explained that there was no intention of affecting recruitment, but only 
of securing the advantages of a self-contained service : but both presidential 

(a) Uesp. no. 9 (Public), d. Jan. 81, 1902. . . r F. & C. desp. no. 110, d. Apr. 20, 1899. 

... C F- & C, desp. no. 272, d. July 28, 1904, w D^gp, „o. 78 (Public), d. June 16, 1899. 

(, Desp. no. 183 (Fin.), d. Sept. 28, 1904. .... ? F. & C. desp. no. 229, d. July. 11, 1901. 

i Desp. no, 183 (Pubbe), d. Oct. 11, 1901. 
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G orernments maintained their preference for their own arrangements and Lord 
Curzon’s Government saw no reason to press the suggestion further. Else- 
where, however, local Governments have welcomed the proposals. In Assam the 
provincial service was sufficient for existing needs, hut tise maximum pay 
Us. 600 was found to be insuiffioient to attract good men. Two posts on Ks. 800 
and Es. 700 were therefore added, the lower grades being also redistributed 
on the Bengal model. The cost of these changes was Es. 3,000 a year." Similar 
causes led to a reorganization of the provincial cadre in the United Provinces. 
The scheme originally put forward by the local Government in 1900 was revised 
on the lines settled for Bengal, with the exception that the pay of the lo.ve^t 
grade was fixed at Es. 250. Eventually a cadre of 236 officers including 25 
probationers was sanctioned at an extra cost of Es. 36,700.® In the Central Prov- 
inces the provincial service, which performs judicial as well as execu'^ive work, was 
similarly reorganized so as to he self-contained at a cost of Es. 86,000 a year." 
In tlie Punjab reform was delayed by the changes attending the creation of the 
frontier province. As revised by the Government of India, the scheme which 
included both the judicial and executive sides, provided for a service of 140 
officers on pay rising from Rs. 260 to Es 800, at an additional cost of Es. 31,400/ 
These proposals were sanctioned by the Secretary of State in May 1904. In 
March 1902, the Burma Government submitted a scheme for the reorganization 
of its provincial service, involving the addition of 17 appointments. Purther 
information on certain points was called for and in furnishing this the local Gov- 
ernment said that its proposals would require revision in consequence of the 
reorganization of its political service. The latter question remained pending for 
some time : hut the local Government’s proposals were at length received 
and after revision by the Government of India are about to be laid before the 
Secretary of State. They provide for a service of 100 posts at an annual cost 
of Es. 5,21,000. 

Meanwhile the development of public business in Bengal led the local 
Government in October 1903 to put forward further proposals for the strengthen- 
ing of its service of deputy collectors. The Government of India were not 
satisfied that the scheme was sufficiently complete and were unwilling to for- 
ward proposals which seemed likely to require farther revision at no distant 
date. Accordingly they remanded the scheme for further examination. The 
local Government failed, however, to adduce reliable data for its revised pro- 
posals and the Government of India were reluctantly compelled a second time 
to return the proposals for further justification. To minimise the inconven- 
ience caused by this delay 22 additional posts were temporarily sanctioned. 
•The complete proposals of the Bengal Government were received in 1905. 
They involve the addition of 137 officers to the provincial service, at an increased 
cost of over four lakhs a year. The scheme is now being submitted, with slight 
modifications, to His Majesty’s Government. 

Apart from these improvements in the regular provincial services, the 
district staff in Goorg wasthoroughly reorganized in 1900. Revenue officers 
were relieved of judicial work ; munsifs’ pay was raised ; the police were 
reorganized ; and for the offices of head sarishtadar and second assistant com- 
missioner the appointments of assistant commissioner and sub- judge and 


f \ ( S'. & 0. de»p no. 187, d. JNaly 3, 1902; 
* X Desp. no* Q1 (Public), d. Sep. 6, 19Q2i 
C P, & C. desp. no. 129, d. May 21, 1903. 
' ^ t Desp. no. 90 (Public), d. Aug* 7, 1908. 


f \ C P. 4 0. desp. no. 221, d; July 20* 1903i 
i Desp no. 129 (Public), d. Kov. 14* 1902. 
(d) P. & C. desp. no, 4% d« Peb. Uv 1904. 
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treasury oflBcer were substituted. The cost of these reforms was about 
Rs. 12,300 a year.“ 

The scheme sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1896 for the recon- 
stitution of the districts of Karachi, Shikarpur and the Upper Sind 
Prontier was eventually brought into force in 1901. Certain modifications, 
of which the chief were the retention of the deputy commissionership of 
the latter district and the creation of new city magistracies for Hyderabad and 
Shikarpur, were made in the original proposals. The extension of irrigation also 
made it necessary to provide an enlarged staff for revenue and magisterial duties 
and the talulea establishment was revised at a cost of Rs. Il,0i0 per annum.* 
Purther examination showed that the growing requirements of the province had 
been under-estimated and in September 1903 the Secretary of State accepted 
the Government of India’s proposals to add two new deputy collectors and eleven 
resident magistrates to the staff and to regrade the mukhtiarkars and to relieve 
them of magisterial work.” 

In January 1905 further concessions were granted to the provincial 
service. At the instance of the Government of Bombay the Government 
of India decided, after reference to other provinces, that members of that 
service holding any of the special appointments mentioned in appendix 
6, Civil Service Regulations, should be treated as first class officers for 
the purpose of the travelling allowance rules. Subordinate judges holding 
the appointment of assistant sessions judge and in receipt of more than Rs. 500 . 
a month, were also permitted to draw travelling allowance at a daily rate of 
Rs. 6 instead of Bs. 4 as heretofore.^ As a further concession the Government 
of India have decided that the probationary service rendered by officers in Bengal 
and the Punjab prior to their appointment to officiate as deputy collectors or 
extra assistant commissioners shall be included in the period of two years’ officiat- 
ing service which under rule precedes service counting for leave and pension.” 

18. Subordinate services . — The Bengal Government in May 1902 raised the 
question of reorganizing its subordinate executive service with a view to re- 
medying evils similar to those which had affected the provincial executive service. 
Some details of the proposals necessitated prolonged consideration and in the 
meantime 36 sub-deputy collectors were added to the cadre for settlement 
work. It was not till November 190i that the Government of India felt 
themselves able to adopt the complete scheme submitted by the local Government 
which provided for a service of 253 sub-deputy collectors, on pay ranging from 
Rs. 100 to Es. 250. The additional cost of the revised scheme was about 1^ 
lakhs a year.^ The proposals with the exception of those relating to 25 appoint-, 
ments for settlement work were sanctioned by the Secretary of State in January 
1905.^ 

19. Special appointments . — In 1901 the extension of settlement opera- 
tions in the Central Provinces made it necessary to continue the special 
appointment of Commissioner of Settlements and Agriculture : and the pay 
of the post was simultaneously raised with the object of securing an officer 
of suitable experience. In 1902 similar causes led to the appointment of 


, . fF. & 0. aesp. no. 142, d. May 10. 1900. 
(Desp. no. 80 (Public), d. June 28, 1900. 
C F & C. desp. no. 41, d. Feb. 7, 1901. 

W \ Desp. no. 40 (Public), d, Apr. 6, 1901. 

. y J F. & C. desp. no. 162, d. June 11, 1903, 
( Deep. no. 96 (Public), d. Sep. 4, 1903, 


{d) H. D. letter nos. 8-16, d. Jan. 4, 190B. 

- . C H. D. letter no. d. Sep. 7, 1904 
( H. D. letter no. 1098, d. Oct. 18, 1904. 
(/) F. and 0. desp. no. 408, d. Kov 3, 1904 
Desp. no. 6 (Public}, d. Jau. 13t 1905* 
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a tMrd Menslier of the Board of Revenue, United Provinces, for 3 . term of 
four years. In September 1901 the Chief Commissioner of Assam strongly 
recommended the separation of the combined offices of Commissioner and Judge 
of the Assam Valley districts. The Government of India and the Secretary of 
State accepted the proposal and the separate post of Judge was created, an 
assistant coramissionership being at the same time added. The appointment of 
Additional Commissioner of the Patna division in Bengal, originally sanctioned 
for three years in 1807, was extended for three years from Januai-y 1, 1901. 
Burther extensions have since been sanctioned in order to give time for the 
discussion of permanent arrangements. In 1901 two superior posts and two 
inferior posts were added to the Burma cadre to provide for settlement officers. 
Similarly in 1903, an addition of three stxperior appointments was made to the 
Punjab Commission to provide for the two colonization officers and one settle- 
ment officer. These matters, however, concern the Revenue Department more 
closely than the Home Department. 

20. Invalid pensioni.~-'Fmva.iimQ to time representations had been made 
to the effect that the scale of annuities admissible to an Indian civilian com- 
pelled to retire from the service owing to ill-health was inadequate : but the 
Government of India had invariably felt unable to recommend exceptions 
in favour of particular officers. The matter was forcibly represented by the 
Indian Civil Service Association of Bengal in March 1901. Bor a full service 
of 21 years a pension cf B 1,000 is admissible, but the maximum pension granted 
for any term short of that period was £450. The association urged that the 
inevitable result of penalising a small defloienoy of service by a wholly dis- 
proportionate reduction of pension was that officers whose health has completely 
broken down struggle to the utmost to complete their full term and in some 
instances sacrifice their last chance of recovery in the vain attempt. They in- 
stanced in particular the case of the late Sir Edward Symes. The Government 
of Bengal supported the proposal that the scale of invalid pensions should be 
revised, but in view of the adverse decision of Her late Majesty’s Government in 
1871 Lord Curzon’s Government did not at that time feel themselves able to re- 
commend it to the Secretary of State.® In 1903 however the question was revived, 
and feeling that the existing scale was in fact unsuitable and the cause both of 
hardship to the individual and of iuconvenienee to the State, the Government of 
India determined to recommend to the Secretary of State the introduction of a 
more liberally graded scale.* Mr. Brodrick agreed that it was desirable to amend 
the existing rates, but he was not satisfied that any enhancement was neces- 
sary in the case of officers who retire owing to ill-health during the first twelve 
years of service. He therefore sanctioned a scale which appreciably enhanced 
the annuities earned by service of more than twelve and less than twenty years 
and very considerably enhanced those earned by service of more than twenty 
years.® The new scale was notified on January 21, 1906, with the intention 
that it should have effect from that date. But various retired officers in receipt 
of annuities on the old scale asked that the orders might he retrospectively 
applied to them and in April 1905 Mr. Brodrick consulted the Government of 
India upon the desirability of acceding to their request.'* In reply Lord Curzon’s 
Government unhesitatingly recommended that the concession should be 
extended with effect from January 1905 to all officers still living who had 
previously retired on invalid annuities,® and the Home Government accepted 
their advice. 


(a) H. D. letter no. 1080, d. Dec. 31, 1901, 

{h) F, 4* 0, desp. no, 235^ d. June 30, 1904, (96.) 

{e) Deep, no,, 148 {Fin,)) d, Oct, 28, 1904, (97.) 


(d) Deep, no, 49 {Fin ), d, Apl, 21, 1903. (98.) 

f JEC, D, deep, no, 14, d* June 22, 1905, (99). 
t Deep, no, 106 (Fin ), d, Sep, 13, 1905, (100.) 



21. C'linpassionate gratuities . — In 1900 and 1901 certain deplorable oases 
occurred in u hiob tlie families of deseiTing Goyernmeut servants deceased were 
left in indigent ciroumstances, and tliis led the Government of India to urge 
upon the Secretary of State the propriety of establishing a small fund, from 
which they should have discretion, subject to due safeguards, to give assistance 
in meritorious oases. This proposal was at first refused by the Home Govern- 
ment but on the occurrence of further cases of hardship the Government 
of India determined in 1902 to resubmit it with slight modifications for their 
reconsideration. On this occasion it was more fortunate. The scheme accepted 
by the Secretary of State provides that Rs. 22,500 shall be annually allotted for 
the purpose mentioned, unspent balances being carried forward, provided that in 
no single year is the amount of Rs. 45,000 exceeded ; that no pensions shall be 
given, though inexceptional cases yearly grants for a limited period may be 
admitted ; that individual grants shall not exceed Rs. 5,000 ; that the deceased 
officer shall have been a meritorious public servant ; and that, save in cases 
where his premature demise rendered it impossible to mate provision for his 
family, his monthly salary shall not have exceeded Rs, 750.® Local 
Governments and departments have been informed that, subject to these con- 
ditions, the Government of India will he prepared to reconsider any cases of a 
very exceptionable character. The allotment is under the direct administration 
of the Rinanee Department, and several deserving cases have derived much 
needed relief, 

22. Qivil Service 'Regulations . — The important changes made in 1901 in 
the general leave rules for civil officers have already been noticed in connection 
with the question of taking measures to reduce the frequency with which 
officers were transferred from one charge to another (Part I, page 10). 
Here it is only necessary to say that their effect was (1) to allow the 
combination of privilege leave and of furlough of the various kinds ; (2) 
to require au interval of eighteen months to intervene between privilege leave 
of over six weeks in duration taken by itself and ordinary furlough ; (3) to limit 
any combination of privilege leave and furlough to a maximum of two years, and 
any combination of privilege leave and special leave to a maximum of six 
months ; (4) to limit any combination of leave to a minimum of six months ; (6) 
to allow officers to whom privilege leave is inadmissible to combine vacations 
wuth long leave on the same conditions as those on which other officers are 
allowed to combine privilege leave.* 

Certain other changes of minor importance have also been made in the 
leave rules. In connection with the representation made by the secretariat staff, 
wffiich is noticed in para. 80 below, the Government of India suggested to the 
Secretary of State that the Indian service rules should be so amended as to 
dispense with the requirement that six months’ continuous active service 
should precede furlough, and that furlough and sick leave taken in India 
should be allowed to count for pension." The Secretary of State sanctioned 
the former proposal and desired to learn the opinion of local Governments upon 
the latter."* When consulting them the Government of India invited opinion 
upon the further proposal that officers should be permitted to take privilege 
leave or vacation immediately prior to retirement : and supported by the advice 
of local Governments they recommended both these changes to the Secretary of 
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State.® Lord George IlamiKon partially agreed to tbo former, but was unable to 
sanction the latter of these recommendations.* 

In May 190i the Government of India, in view of several cases in which 
the existing rule operated with apparent hardship, determined to propose the 
rescission of Article 99 of the Civil Service Regulations which refuses acting 
allowances for the first thirty days of his appointment to an officer officiating 
in a higher grade or post.® The Secretary of State was unable to accept the 
proposal in its entirety, apprehending that its cost might he excessive, hut 
intimated that he was prepared to agree in all oases where increase of work 
and responsibility was involved, and to grant full allowances instead of three- 
fourths only where an officer changed his station.** The Government of India 
have fully considered the concessions offered ; their further examination of the 
question leads them to think that the cost of the entire proposal would not 
be excessive while any partial concession would be invidious and difficult of 
application : and on these grounds they hope to he able to persuade the Secretary 
of State to adopt their original recommendation. 

In 1904 a substantial concession was made to public servants on low rates 
of pay. The Government of Lord Curzon proposed to the Secretary of State the 
rescission of the condition heretofore imposed on the grant of privilege leave in 
excess of one month to officers on pay less than Es. 100, vi 2 ., that no extra 
expense should be thereby caused to the State. It was difficult, they con- 
sidered, to justify the relatively less favourable treatment of the more poorly 
paid servants of Government in respect of the grant of privilege leave.® The 
Secretary of State sanctioned the proposal in J uly 1904. 


23. BocammaUons . — Almost eveiy iJorticn of the system of examinations 
for Government officers has been revised in recent years with the object of 
bringing the attainments of successful candidates into closer relation with 
actual needs, or of providing for tests in new languages with which the expansion 
of the administration is continually bringing officers into contact. 

(a) Indian Civil Service eivaminaiion.— In 1902 the Government of 
India advised that Indian history should be restored as a subject for the final 
examination of probationers in England and that civil law should be omitted 
from the course, the marks for the other subjects being at the same time re- 
allotted.-^ The Home Government agreed with these views : and the course was 
changed so as to present five compulsory subjects and one optional subject to 
candidates at the final examination.^ Two other important changes have been 
recently made in the scheme of the examination, hut without previous reference 
to the Government of India. The scale of marking the various subjects at the 
open examination was recast in August 1904, and Italian was restored to the 
syllabus. A maximum limit of 6,000 marks also was for the first time imposed. 
The age limit of candidates was also slightly raised about the same time, in order 
to suit the convenience of university competitors. 

(&) Departmental examinations . — These tests are conducted under the orders 
of local Governments, but the Government of India have recently called atten- 
tion to two points in which the existing scheme appeared to them defective. They 
had reason to apprehend that a knowledge of the vernacular was decreasing among 
younger civil servants, and they therefore invited local Governments to reconsider 
their examination system and in particular to decide whether examinations in 
the vernacular were not placed at too early a date in &n officer’s service, whether 


(a) V* & C# desp* no. 98, d. Mar. 27, 1902, 
by F. & C. desp. no. 106 (Fin! ), d. July 4, 1902. 
c) & C. desjp, no, 175, d. May 56, 1904, (101.) 


(d) JOetp. no, 155 ), d, Nov, 4, 1904. (102.) 

(e) P. & C. desp. no. 169, d. Ma^ 26, 1904. 

iO m JD. desp, no, 13, d. Mar, 6, 190$, (103*) 

(y) JOesp, no, 201 {FubUoy, d* JSep, 26, 1902, (IC4.) 


too mucli prominence was not assigned to tlie written ratTier than to the oral 
examination, and whether the examining agency was in all cases appropriate.® 
The replies of proTincial Governments to this refei'ence were under consideration 
when the question was conij)licated by further proposals made by the 
Government of Bengal for the entire revision of its departmental examination 
system, and final orders have not yet been issued. The second question to which 
the Government of India directed attention was concerned with the sufficiency of 
existing provisions for the examination of junior officers in civil law. Without 
overestimating the knowledge of the detailed provisions of Acts which an officer 
would subsequently retain in consequence of having once been examined in them, 
the Government of India con'idered that he would nevertheless preserve a useful 
working acquaintance with any texts in which he had been tested, sufficient 
to guide him readily to the provisions applicable to the matter in hand. For this 
reason they regretted to see that in some provinces the examination in civil law 
was very limited in scope. They accordingly asked local Governments to consider 
whether to introduce a separate examination in civil law to be imposed on candi- 
dates for the j udicial branch as was the practice in Bombay : or in the alternative 
to extend their departmental examinations so as to require a real knowledge of 
civil enactments. The possibility of reinforcing the examination system by the 
provision of other opportunities for the study of law, — such as attendance during 
probation at courts in England ; attachment to the court of a senior district or 
divisional judge in India ; or study leave for reading in a barrister’s chambers 
at home — was also referred to provincial Governments for opinion.* The inquiry 
has elicited varying proposals for the extension of the course of civil law 
required of candidates in most provinces ; and a unanimous consensus of opinion 
that the practice should he restored of requiring candidates during their year 
of probation to attend law-courts in England and to report oases. It is probable 
that a decision will be arrived at on these lines. 

(c) Language examinations . — As the outcome of a prolonged discussion with 
the military authorities and the Board of Examiners in Calcutta the Govern- 
ment of India decided in June 1903 that it was necessary to enforce a clear 
distinction between the higher and lower standard examinations in India,— 
which should be tests of practical utility to officers — and the further exami- 
nations beginning with the high proficiency test which should demand a 
thorough and scholarly acquaintance with the language. It was argued, 
with good reason, that the examinations conducted by the Board entirely failed 
to ensure a practical knowledge of Hindustani in the officers who passed them. 
In framing exercises for the standard examinations the Board have accordingly 
been required to expect a knowledge of such words and idioms only as are of 
practical utility : the use of the Hindi character has been permitted : and to 
emphasise the changed character of the tests they have been called Hindustani 
and not Urdu examinations. On the other hand, to encourage officers to 
proceed to the literary series of examinations it is proposed to introduce a lower 
literary test in Urdu which will be called the ‘ proficiency ’ examination.' Local 
Governments generally have accepted this scheme and are agreed that the new 
examination should be open to civilians, educational officers, police officers 
and chaplains who can at present appear for the high proficiency test. It is 
proposed to fix the reward at Es. 750 in the case of military officers and 
officers in Burma and at Hs. 600 in that of civil officers serving elsewhere- 
The scheme will shortly be laid before the Secretary of State for sanction. It 
is hoped that these reforms will result in the acquisition by officers of the 
Indian Army in particular of a sound practical knowledge of the language used 
by their men' which it cannot be confidently said that the previous system has 
succeeded in securing. 

(ja) H, D. letter no. 11 — 19, d. Jan. 19, 1903. (105) 

(6) M, X>. letter nos, 6*55 — 66/, d, .^ov. 4, 1903, (106) 
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bimilar criticisms have been expressed in respect of tlie existing sclieme for 
the higher Persian and Arabic examinations. It has been represented that the 
books in use for the tests in Persian do not introduce a candidate to the modern 
colloquial language, with the result that successful examinees have found that they 
could not make themselves intelligible to ordinary Persians. The entire sclieme of 
these examinations has therefore been recast. The Government of India have 
decided to publish for the guidance of candidates a wide list of typical books 
suitable in point of difficulty to the character of the two higher examinatious, 
and to require that halt the passages for translation shall be selected from these 
and half from unseen works of a similar standard of difficulty. In the higher 
standard examination also it has been decided to replace the books at present 
prescribed by three works in modern. Persian. The details of the new scheme 
have been settled after much discussion and have recently been notified for public 
information. As regards Arabic, the Government of India concluded that as the 
modern spoken tongue everywhere degenerates into dialects differing alike from 
the classical language and from one another it wms not feasible to provide for 
instruction or examination in these within India itself. For this reason they 
decided to confine the examinations held in India to classical Arabic and to allow 
military and political officers and candidates for political employ, after pass- 
ing a preliminai-y te.st in India, to proceed to Arabia or Turkish Arabia to 
study the language as there spoken. The course of foreign study will lead up to 
an interpreter’s examination carrying a reward of E,s. 2,000 : with this examin- 
ation the Board of Examiners will have no concern. The details of the scheme 
are being worked out in the Military Dopartmeut. The existing higher stand- 
ard examination in Arabic will he retained with certain modifications intended 
to give it a more practical character : and the further tests will be maintained 
in their present form for civilian candidates and for military officers in civil 
employ.” 

The benefits of the language examination rules have also been extended in 
recent years to certain classes of officers to whom they were not previously open. 
In 1901 chaplains were allowed to obtain rewards for passing by any of the three 
higher examinations in the vernacular of the province in which they are serving.* 
A nd in October 1903 the Government of India who were impressed by the value 
of a knowledge of Indian classical languages to educational officers as a means 
of increasing their influence with the educated classes proposed to the Home 
Government that officers of the Indian Educational service should he admitted 
to the benefits of the language examinations open to civilians.” The Secretary of 
State agreed in principle, but observed that the rules for civilians varied in re- 
spect of the rewards prescribed; and that the proposals regarding rewards in cer- 
tain vernacular examinations were too high,'* After reference to the local Gov- 
ernments concerned the Government of India partially modified the rn,les, and 
the Secretary of State accepted their representation that it was necessary to 
maintain a somewhat higher scale of rewards in- Burma than elsewhere. The 
rules were accordingly issued in 1906. It has also been decided to extend the 
scope of the examination rules to female members of the educational service in 
Bombay. In the course of the foregoing discussion the Chief Commissioner of 
Assam proposed to institute an examination by the high proficiency standard in 
Assamese. This proposal was adopted with the sanction of His Majesty’s 
Government, The Board of Examiners in Calcutta will conduct the examination 
and they are preparing an edition of the text-books to be used- A somewhat 

(a) H. D. letter no. 7S8, d. Nov. 30. 1903. | (c) F. & C. deep. no. Sll, d, Oct. 8, 1903. 

( H. O. resn, nos 157» d. Mar. 8, 1901. 1 (a) Desp. no. Id7 (Pablic), 4- Not. 20, 1903# 
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ui ill 'Lai* proposal for a high proficiency examination in Punjabi to be held at 
Lahore has been put forward by the Government of Punjab and will be dealt 
with ill connection with the question of departmental examinations for officers 
of the Commission. 

In tlie Punjab medical officers in permanent civil employ have also been 
admitted to the reward of Rs. 600 prescribed for officers of the Commission who 
pass the military higher standard examination in Punjabi. 

(d) Examination in Russian. — In 1901 the regulations governing the 
examination in Russian of civil offioors, including military officers in civil or 
political employ, were recast at the instance of the Seci’etary of State, though 
without important alteration of snbst.ance. 

(e) E.samimtion in Chinese. — During Lord Elgin’s viceroyaliy a revision 
of the rules for the examination in Ohiuese of ofruiors of the Burmese Commis- 
sion was discussed with the British Ambassador at Peking. In 1899 the 
Government of India obtained the Secretary of Stsito’s sanction to tho adoption 
of proposaLs approved by Sic Claude Macdonald which iirovicled that officers 
should proceed to Poking for a full year for study undoc the auspices of Ilis 
Majesty’s legation." Tho Burma Governmont subscquonily raised the question 
whether Yiuman-Eu would not he a more suitable place of study than Poking 
and the rules have boon modified so as to permit candidates to proceed to either 
place for study. 

(/) Erontier language examinations. — In 1903 the rules for the examina- 
tion of officers in the frontier languages of Burma were revised with the 
object of ensuring a proper standard of examination. ‘ In 1901 it was decided 
to encourage the study of Yunnanese by providing an oxaraination for certain 
suhovdinato officers in various districts : " and two years later such officers 
wore permitted to pro(*ocd for three months to Tongyuoh for tho purpose of 
ac(i Hiring a knowlodgo of tho Yiinnaueso langnago,'* The rules for examinations 
in tho Shan tongue l.avo also boon extended to certain medical subordinates 
in Burma ; and those for oxamiviatioirs in Siamese to jail officials in the 
Mergui District. Two now dialects, Ao and Sema, were added in 1901 to the 
list of Assam frontier langufigcs for whioh rewards are given.* Recently tho 
Govornmctii of Bengal has proposed to add three now dialciots, Nepalese Paharia, 
Maghi and Tippora, to tho list of tho frontier language's in whioh rewards are 
given ; to in.stituto two standards of examination in tho Tibetan tongue ; and 
to extend tho languages rules to subordinate executive officers. Lord Curzon's 
Government have approved those proposals and have addressed the Secretary of 
State accordingly. The examinations in Pushtu have also been separated from 
those in Baluchi, and the former will now be conducted under tho orders of 
the Chief Commissioner of tho North-West frontier Province, fihe regula- 
tions for the examinations of Madras offioors in tho Khond language have also 
boon recast, so as to enable native officers to whom Khond w’as a foreign 
tongue to earn tho full reward admissible to European officers for passing 
in it. 

(^) Examination in Hindustani for Burma officers. — In 1903 the Govern- 
ment of Burma suggested that provision should bo made for the acqui- 
sition of a moderate knowlodgo of Uindustani by officers in Burma. The 
Government of India approved of tho suggestion, and having settled the details 
of tho scheme in consultation with the Board of Examiners and the local 
Government they obtained the sanction of the Homo Government to the scale of 
rewards which it was proposed to grant. 

- » f f. Ib C. ^mxi* no* l{>% d. Maty 25, 1899* (o) no. 116 4 Angr* 80, 1001. 
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(Ji) Secretariat clerical examination . — Tlie only chang'e made in tlie 
I’egulations for this examination, vrliicli admits to the clerical service of the 
Government of India and to connected offices, was the addition in 1902 of short- 
hand writing as an optional subject.® The nse of stenography has been steadily 
increasing in the public offices and it was desii'ahle to secure a knowledge of 
it in clerics. Pitman’s method only was prescribed at first but in 1906 it was 
decided to admit any recognised system. Certain offices to which the examin- 
ation rules previously applied have been excluded- in whole or part from their 
operation. 

(i) Gompefitive examinations . — The abolition of the system of competitive 
examinations for admission to the public service is discussed in the chapter 
relating to educational matters. [Chap. VI, para. 62 J. 

24. Oriental studies in Bngland . — Towards the end of 1904 Professor 
Brown, Pembroke College, Cambridge, inquired whether the Gov.-rnment of 
India could do anything to encourage the study of oriental languages in England 
by offering temporary employment to students who had shown aptitude for 
such studies. The Government of Lord Curzon were entirely in sympathy with 
this idea but found themselves confronted by great practical difficulties in 
meeting Professor Brown’s wishes. A reference to the Board of Examiners 
failed to elicit any feasible proposals, but very recently the Government of the 
Punjab has offered to find temporary employment for one of the Professor’s 
students in the Oriental College at Lahore. The Government of India are await- 
ing the views of other local Governments before dealing with this suggestion. 

26. Anglo-Indian community . — In February 1901 the Imperial Anglo- 
Indian Association addressed the Government of India at length upon the 
alleged grievances of the domiciled European and Eurasian community. 
A year previously in March 1900 Lord Curzon had received a deputation which 
waited upon him wdth a similar representation. On that occasion His 
Excellency’s reply to the address of the deputation dwelt upon the practical 
manner in which Government had already shown its sympathy with the aims 
of the Eurasian community, but called upon the association wffiioh represented 
its claims to formulate a definite and precise programme, to eschew falla- 
cious rhetoric, to view the position in its true perspective, and to convince the 
Government that the appeal made to it rested not merely on reasons of race 
or sentiment but on a practical desire to take a full share in the competition 
of modern life. In spite, however, of this criticism the association’s memorial 
of 1901 took a form to which it was impossible for the Government of India, 
though they were entirely in sympathy with the desire of the community to 
maintain English standards of living and conduct, to return a wholly encour- 
aging reply. 

Although it has not been open, therefore, to the Government to meet the 
requests of the Eurasian community in the precise form in which these were 
preferred, much has been done in recent years to further their prospects in other 
ways. In the intermediate ranks of the executive services, in the telegraph, salt, 
and opium, departments, in the service of railways and other similar employment 
there is an assured and suitable field of work for Eurasian candidates : and the 
Government of India have been specially concerned to see that they are not 
unduly handicapped in the competition to fill such openings. The subject 
belongs properly to the educational chapter of this summary where it is further 
noticed : but a passing reference at least should here be made to the special 
measures of subvention granted to the schools where boys of mixed parentage 

(a) H. D. nottt. no. 315, d. Apr. 25, 1902, 
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find instruction, to show liow groundless is the allegation that the Govern- 
ment o£ Lord Oiu'zon have been wanting in sympathy toward the domiciled 
community. 

26. JSmploj/ment of natives , — The subject of the wider employment of 
natives of India in the public service has been more than once reviewed during 
Lord Curzon’s viooroyalty. In 1809 the Indian Association represented that, 
Av hate vor progress had been made towards the fulfilment of Her late Majesty’s 
historic Proclamation of November 3, 1858, and the carrying out of the 
recommendations of the Public Service Commission, little or nothing had been 
done to satisfy the claims of natives to more extensive employment in the minor 
services. After careful scrutiny of these allegations by the various controlling 
departmonls the Govorninout of India replied to the association explaining 
prc'ciscly how far the recommendations of the Public Service Commission were 
benug carried into cfiect and showing that the contentions were unsupported 
by the facts. “ 

Since that date, however, allegations have frequently been made, not only 
in a certain section of tho public press, but also by non-official members of the 
Legislative Council, to tho effect that Europeans and Eurasians enjoy a dispro- 
portionate share of public appointments in India and that the legitimate claims 
of th<! naliv(‘s of the country to such posts are neglected. In tho beginning of 
1904 Lord Oaizoii’s (Jovoruincnt therefore instituted a special inquiry, extending 
over every l)rau(!b of the administration and every province, with the object of 
ascertaining how far such suggestions were well founded. For this purpose, 
figures wore collected for tho years 1807, 1877, 1887, 1897 and 1903 showing all 
appointments hold by Europeans, Eurasians, llindus and Muhammadans on 
lis. 7 .'i a month and over. Appointments carrying salaries of under Rs. 75 a month 
wore excluded since those wore almost entirely held by natives of India. The 
statistics extended over a longer period and entered into greater details than any 
previously puhlishod. Tho results of this inquiry, after notice by the Governor 
Ocucral in his budget speech, wore made public in a resolution in tho Home 
Department. It was sliown that tho numbers of posts held by llindus had 
increased during tho last 36 years by 179 per cent., by Muhammadans 129 per 
<!ont.., by Eurasians 106 per cent,, and by Europeans only 36 per cent. In no 
single grade had the proportion of Europeans increased while the native increase 
had been continuous and striking and had boon larger in tlio higher grades than 
in the lower. T'or a detailed review of the figures, however, tho reader must be 
referred to the published resolution already mentioned. Tho general conclusions 
to which they pointed may be condensed into four propositions : — (i) that the 
aggregate cost of the civil establishment of Government had nearly doubled ; (ii) 
that its average cost had appreciably declined ; (iii) that there had been no 
tendency to overweight tho administration by tho creation of a disproportionate 
number of highly-paid posts ; (iv) that while the total average pay had declined, 
the average pay draw n by natives had risen ; in other words, there had been 
a transfer of posts from European to native agency, which had been more 
marked in the case of posts on higher, than in the case of those on lower, pay. 

Whatever standard of calculation was applied, the statistics demonstrated 
that tho complaints were fallacious and unjust. There had been a progressive 
increase in the employment of natives and a progressive decline in the employ- 
ment of Etiropeans : and the principles which Government had set itself to fol- 
low in the selection of its servants had in practice been abundantly vindicated, * 

a) rein. not. 4X9-485,4. Mag 34, 3l»04, (4} 
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These conclusions "were impngned by the Hon’bleMr. Gokhxle, Additional Mem- 
ber of Council, in the course of the budget debate of March 29, 1905. He 
referred to the Act of 1833 and to the Queen’s Proclamation of 1858, and 
suggested that the Home Department resolution of 1904 laid down principles 
unknown to those documents regarding the admission of natives to the public 
service. In bis reply the President showed that the late Queen’s words con- 
tained a qualification, not indeed modifying their generosity, but limiting their 
application by the necessary tests, first of practical expediency and secondly 
of personal fitness. “ It is our will that so far as may ho, our subjects of 
whatever race or creed he freely and impartially admitted to offices in our 
service, the duties of which they may he qualified by their education, ability 
and integrity duly to discharge.” There was not a sentence in that memorable 
document from which any Government of India had desired or attempted to 
recede. The Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale had not alluded to the findings of the 
Public Service Commission of 1887. The resolution of 1904 was no more than 
a re-aflSrmation of those findings ; and there was no foundation whatever for 
the suggestion that a new policy had been initiated. 

27. Conduct of public servants. — The various orders regulating the conduct 
of officers of Government in respect of such matters as the borrowing of 
money, the receipt of addresses, the acquisition of property, engagement in 
trade, insolvency, the communication of official information, connection with the 
press, the vindication of their conduct, and association with political movements 
or meetings have for some years past been compiled in pamphlet form for the use 
of public servants. The Government of India found, however, that not only was 
the form of the compilation, which reproduced the original language of the 
various statutes and orders, unsuited for popular use, but that the orders needed 
amplification in respect of certain subjects which as matters stood were com- 
prised by their spirit rather than by their letter. The issue of a condensed and 
simplified version of the rules in popular language was accordingly under- 
taken, and the new pamphlet was completed and circulated to local Govern- 
ments during Lord Curzon’s temporary absence from India, under the title of 
**TLe Government Servants’ Conduct Hules, 1904.” 

28. Tlxplartations by public servants. — In May 1900 the Government of 
In dia found it necessary to issue explicit orders forbidding public servants to 
communicate with the press in explanation or defence of their official conduct 
without the sanction of their Government. Such a rule had indeed been implied 
in previous orders hut its existence was evidently not appreciated generally. 

19. Inquiries into conduct of public servants. — The Commission appointed 
by Lord Elgin's Government to inquire into the truth of certain charges made 
against Raja Chitpal Singh, a statutory civilian and joint magistrate in the 
Korth-Western Provinces and Oadh, submitted their report in March 1899. 
They found that in his judicial work the Raja had improperly employed clerks to 
write judgments and to prepare depositions for him ; and that he had caused the 
house of one of these clerks to he searched, on the pretext that he had com- 
mitted theft hut really in the hope of recovering papers which might be used 
against himself. The local Government and the Government of India accepted 
these findings. The Raja was removed from the service but granted with the 
Secretary of State’s sanction a compassionate allowance of Ra. 100 a month." 

, . f F. and C. deap. no. 217, d. Jape 29, 1899. 
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This is tho only instance during the past seven years in which Government 
has found it necessary to take proceedings under Act XXXVII of 1860 which 
provides for formal investigation when the conduct of any public servant is 
impugned. In various cases the misconduct of individual officers has necessitated 
the intervention of the Supreme Government ; and in some instances the orders 
of punishment passed by the local Government have been enhanced. The 
cases of Messrs. Scott and Higgins are dealt with in Chapter IV. Into the 
details of most of the other cases it is hardly necessary to enter here ; the 
misconduct of the officer concerned was either of a private nature, or 
raised no questions of general importance. One case, however, deserves 
brief mention on account of the notoriety which it excited. In the earlier 
part of 1901, Mr. A. P. Pennell, Sessions Judge of Noakhali, whose 
earlier record as an executive officer was not unblemished, and whose 
previous judicial utterances had repeatedly been of an intemperate and 
personal character, took occasion in the course of a lengthy judgment in a 
murder trial to attack the Supreme and local Governments and other persons 
unconnected with the case in a grossly vituperative manner which conclusively 
indicated that he was mentally unfitted to exercise judicial functions. His 
insubordination f ui'ther went the length of deliberately disobeying orders direct- 
ing him to return to his station and warning him that he was not entitled to 
leave India without permission. Tho Secretary of State entirely concurred 
with the Government of India in thinking that Mr. Pennell was unfit to he 
retained as a member of the Indian Civil Service and caused his name to be 
removed from the rolls with effect from the date on which he quitted India.® 

30. Clerical servioes . — Towards the end of 1899 the staff of the 
vai'ious secretariat offices addressed tho Government of India with various 
requests for tho amelioration of their conditions of service. After exhaus- 
tive consideration the Government of India decided that Registrars should 
in future be treated as gazetted officers : and that the minimum pay of 
posts for which candidates were enlisted by the clerical examination should 
he Rs. 60.** As a corollary to tho former concession, officers of similar rank to 
Registrars in tho Bombay, Bengal and Madras secretariats have also been 
treated as gazetted officers. Other concessions of importance recently granted 
wore thts amendment of the Indian service leave rules, and of the rules for the 
grant of privilege leave to officials on less than Rs. 100 (para. 22 above). 

In April 190<1 j in consequence of the opening of the railway from Kalka 
to Simla which materially altered the cost of the journey from Calcutta, a small 
comipittee under the presidency of Mr. W. S, Harris was appointed to consider 
tho advisability of revising the travelling allowance rates admissible to clerks in 
the secretariat offices. The Committee submitted their report in May 1904 ; 
and their proposals were adopted with trifling modifications by tho Government 
of India, with the result that a saving of some Rs. 40,000 was effected in the 
annual oost of the move. 

While this question was under consideration, tho Government of India re- 
ceived several memorials from clerks iu the moving offices, praying for in- 
creased house-rent and maintenanqe allowances on the ground that the existing 
scale no longer afforded them adequate oorapensation for the additional expenses 
entailed by the move of Government to the hills. On July IS, 1905, I^ord 
Ourzon’s Government accordingly appointed a further committee under the presi- 
dency of Mr. R. M. Dane, c.i.b., to consider what modifloations, if any, were re- 
quired*. The Committee were farther instructed to report whether free quarters 

( M^J>,resfu ms, 112^1 IB, d, Jan, IB, lOOl* (lOd) 
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■sljould be provided for flie clerics ; whether the present complex rules for 
.allowances could not he simplified ; whether dependents other than wives and 
children should be recognised ; whether any, and if so what, TnaTri-mn. and 
minima rates should be prescribed ; and whether allowances should be admis- 
sible during leave. They were also required to advise whether any relief was 
called for in the case of establishments stationed in Simla throughout the 
year. The Committee’s report was received at the beginning of September 1905. 
■They found that there had been a great rise of house-rents in Simla in recent 
years, more marked in the case of houses rented by Europeans than in those oc- 
cupied by natives, and that there had also been an appreciable increase in prices 
which affected the native clerks more than the Europeans. They did not advo- 
cate the provision of free quarters generally, but they thought it useless to raise 
the rates of house allowance without taking some steps to prevent Simla land- 
lords from raising house-rents further and so they proposed that Government 
should construct a certain number of quarters for both classes of clerks to be 
rented at lenient rates. Holding that any differential treatment of Europeans 
or natives was undesirable on practical grounds, they proposed in the case of 
present incumbents to consolidate house-rent and maintenance allowances cal- 
culated on a somewhat more favourable scale, and to leave to the clerks the option 
of drawing travelling allowance for their families if moving with them, or family 
maintenance allowance for them if left behind in Simla or Calcutta. Eoir future 
incumbents the Committee proposed a single allowance payable all the year, 
calculated on the assumption that the clerks would as a rule leave their families 
behind either in Simla or Calcutta for part of the year, but that they might 
occasionally bring them with them. They recommended that the allowance should 
be given on privilege leave but not on leave of other kinds. In respect of the 
stationary ofBoes the Committee found themselves precluded by previous deci- 
sions from proposing any general concessipns in the form of allowances, but 
suggested that the necessity for a revision of pay in each case should be separ- 
ately examined. As a possible alternative they thought that a cold-weather 
fuel allowance might he given to clerks on low pay. These proposals are still 
under the consideration of Government. 

As an exception to the broad general rule w'^hioh allows of the promotion of 
all clerks recruited- by examination or otherwise to the higher, grades of the 
head-quarters and attached offices, the Government of India have found it 
pecessary to reserve a limited number of appointments in the Ordnance offices, 
where special qualifications are required, for soldier clerks. 

On the eve of Lord Curzon’s departure from India, His Excellency re- 
ceived an address from the members of the clerical establishments gratefully 
acknowledging the benefits which they had received during his tenure of office 
in respect of leave, holidays, and conditions of service. 

31. EoUdays in executive offices . — In consequence of representations made 
to them regarding the curtailment of holidays, the Government of India in 1901 
took up the question of the principles which should regulate the grant of 
holidays in Government offices to clerks and other servants. In addressing 
local Governments on the subject they directed that the holidays to hd notified 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act shohld ordinarily be limited to two 
State holidays. May 24 and Nbvemher 9, for the Hoyal birthdays and four 
days at Christmas and two at Easter. Subsequently undef His Majesty’s 
personal orders June 26 was fixed for the celebration of tte birthday of 
the Sovereign, the holidays on May 24 and November 9 being cancelled. 
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The Government of India agreed also that three additional holidays should he 
announced at Christmas so as to provide a vacation from December 24 to 
January 1. Wliile the number of Christian holidays was thus made uniform 
throughout the country, in respect of native holidays the Government of India 
contented themselves with asking local Governments to consider the question 
of possible reductions with due regard for local requirements. Holidays under 
the Act should, they considered, he invariably given to all Government employes, 
subject only to the discretion of the head of the office to detain any individual 
as a punishment, and to the further condition that very urgent work might he 
required on a holiday, provided that any one who had to attend office on 
a holiday was allowed another one in its place, and that, if possible, a man 
of the religious persuasion which observed the holiday was not called upon to 
work on it. In the case of holidays given on account of local festivals or 
on the last Saturday of tho month, it was ruled that all establishments should 
he allowed, subject to the conditions laid down in the case of holidays 
under the Negotiable Instruments Act, to take full advantage of tho holiday. 
On holidays given by executive order only the rule should bo that an office 
should be closed only where the absence of tho persons on whose behalf the 
holiday is given would prevent the work from being properly done. But Christian 
holidays should if possible bo given to all employes, ilogarding local holidays 
the Government of India commended to the consideration of other local 
Governments a rule of tho Government of the United Provinces to tho effect 
that local holidays (other than last Saturdays in the month) in any one year 
should not exceed seven in number withoat tho sanction of tho Board of 
Ilevenue. In the case of a few provinces tho number of local holidays was 
slightly increased or reduced with regard to the number given elsewhere.* 
Those orders were ooncorned only with executive offices. Tho question of 
judicial holidays is dealt with in Chap. Ill, para. 11. 

32, FroUbUim of fining. — In 1900 tho Government of India caused 
inquiry to be made into the system under which fines were imposed as penalties in 
the several departments of tho Imperial Government and in local Governments ’ 
offices. It was found that in many cases fines had not boon inflicted for years ; 
in others that they were only rarely imposed ; while in some they were never 
imposed at all. There was no evidence to show that tho power to inflict 
fines was misused, but Lord Curzon’s Government regarded this method of 
punishing clerks as capable of abuse and as an imperfect and incorrect 
form of penalty. They held that discipline could be properly maintained 
among clerical establishments without tho imposition of fines. As forma of 
punishment that could ho suitably employed for this purpose, they instanced 
official reprimand, addition to work, postponement of increments of pay, stoppage 
of promotion, reduction of existing pay, entry of misdemeanours in tho sorvioo 
hook, suspension, and in tho last resort dismissal. The Governor General in 
Oounoil aooordingly decided that the practice of fining members of the clerical 
and ministerial establishments in all secretariat and other Government offices 
(English and vernacular) for default should for the future be abolished. These 
orders did not apply to the menial establishments, in whose ease there is no other 
appropriate means of punishment for petty carelessness, lateness, and idleness.* 
It was subsequently explained that the orders had no reference to sub- 
ordinates who had executive as wdl as clerical duties to discharge, nor to 
clerks employed temporarily only. 

(«) a. C. Uittr, not. Bm-41, 4. Stp. 16, 1901. (Ill) 

' {!>) S. J>. UtUr not. 673 - 84 , d. Junt 36 , 1900, (U8) 
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CHAPTER III. 

JUDICIAL. 

(a) CRIMINAL. 

Indian 'Penal Code . — ^It was decided in Marcli 1899 not to proceed for the 
time being with, the consolidation of the Indian Penal Code and its amending 
Acts, but the draft bill which had been prepared by Lord Elgin’s Government 
was submitted for the Secretary of State’s information. Since that time various 
suggestions for the further amendment of the Code have been considered by the 
Government of India. Defects in the law relating to kidnapping have more 
than once attracted attention ; and in 1902 the advisability of supplementing 
them with provisions directed against procui’ers on the lines of the English 
Vagrancy Act was considered. This particular pi*oposal was dropped, but in the 
following year the question revived in the manner described in the next 
paragraph. Other defects in the provisions relating to fines, the tribunal by 
which certain offences are triable and the definition of stolen property have 
been from time to time noted for consideration at the appropriate season. 
In 1903 the Government of India refused to amend section 164-, Indian Penal 
Code, at the request of the Bengal Landholders Association, so as to absolve 
landlords from responsibility in respect of riots on their property of which 
they had no means of knowing.® The suggestion of the Bombay Chamber of 
Commerce that measurers of cargo should be declared public servants was also 
negatived.* 

2. Criminal Procedure Code . — The question of amending the provisions of 
the Code relating to the empanelling of jmdes and the revision of jury verdicts 
has been already discussed (Part I, page 19). Minor matters which have been 
noted for consideration when the Code is farther revised are certain provisions 
relating to (1) sentences of whipping and appeals against such sentences ; (2) 
tribunals empowered to try the offence of insult; (3) the subordination of 
second and third class magistrates to the sub divisional magistrate ; and (4) the 
composition of offences on behalf of minors and idiots ; (6) the disposal of pro- 
perty after the close of a criminal trial and during the period allowed for appeal ; 
(6) the date on which a sentence of substantive imprisonment passed on a person 
imprisoned under section 123 (i) of the Code should begin; (7) the obligation to 
report sudden, unnatural or suspicious deaths. A proposal made by the Gov- 
ernment of the Punjab to extend the effects of forfeiture to descendants of a 
proclaimed offender was negatived by the Government of India,® as was 
also a proposal made by the Government of Madras that district magistrates 
should bo empow'ered to suspend subordinate magistrates pending the orders of 
the local Government. 

In 1903 the attention of Government was again called, by the Society for 
the protection of children in India and by the Bombay Missionary Conference, 
to the need of protecting minor girls in the custody of persons of bad character. 
The evil was akin to that which had suggested the idea of extending the law of 
kidnapping (para. 1 above) ; and in modification of their earlier intention the 
Government of India consulted local Governments upon the propriety of 
empowering magistrates to remove and to provide for any girl of less than 
sixteen years found in the possession of a person of bad character not her lawful 
guardian.”* The inquiry showed however that the evil complained of was hardly 
known in rural areas and that though it existed in the larger cities and 
seaport towns it had not attained such dimensio ns as to demand legislation of a 
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novel and peculiarly stringent oliaracter. There was indeed no general con- 
sensus of opinion in favour of legislation : and while it was evident that the 
schemej if it was to be successful, must provide for the upbringing of the 
rescued girls among purer surroundings, no solution of the serious practical 
difiBoulties which would attend the application of such a remedy by Govern- 
ment agency was anywhere suggested. The Government of India therefore 
decided that legislative interference uas undesirable, and preferred to rely on a 
more searching and systematic surveillance of persons engaged in immoral 
callings.® 

As is explained in Chapter IV, one outcome of the inquiries of the Police 
Commission will he the revision of certain of the procedure sections of the 
Code, At the moment of writing this question is being taken up, and the 
desirability of also embodying the other amendments above-noted is being 
examined. 

3. Scj^aration of functions , — In August 1899 the Secretary of State for- 
warded a memorial signed by ten eminent retired Indian officials urging the 
separation of judicial from executive functions in the administration of India. 
After reference to the past history of the question the memorialists explained 
what they regarded as the grievances of the present system and the remedy 
for those, and concluded by discussing objections to their proposals. 
The question, though not new, was one upon which local Governments 
had not recently been consulted nor had the Government of India recently 
pronounced opinion. Its intrinsic importance and the authority of the gentle- 
men who had revived it led Lord Ourzon’s Government to determine to deal 
with it in a manner which would, they hoped, lay it to rest for some time to 
come. Their reference to local Governments propounded two main questions : 
firstly, how far the comhination of executive and judicial powers in the same 
hands actually leads to abuse ; secondly, whether there are any, and, if so, what 
considerations on the other side which must he set off against such abuses as 
may have occurred, and whic.h tell iu favour of retaining the present system, 
and on which side the balance of advantage lies. ITiese, the Government of 
India said, w'ere questions to he considered with reference to eonrlitious as they 
exist in India rather than to any abstract principles or to the practice in other 
parts of the world, and to bo examined on the broad ground of general 
administrative expediency, as well as on the narrower basis of immediate prac- 
ticability, financial or otherwise. In many provinces separation had already 
been carried to a considerable extent, especially in the higher gi*ades ; in some 
the change was sufficiently recent to allow of an estimate being formed of its 
results ; and it might be that further advance on the same lines was 
possible and expedient, if complete separation were not. Local Governments were 
asked to obtain a few weighty opinions from the highest judicial and executive 
officers, and to summarise all cases in the past five years in which abuse had 
arisen from the existing system.* Even though thus limited the replies received 
were most yoluminous ; they were also compact with matter demanding the 
closest consideration ; and the Government of India have not yet had leisure 
to formulate their final pronouncement. But, as will be seen hereafter (paras. 
24 and 26), much has been done in individual cases in the direction of 
separation. 

4. WUppinff , — The amendment of the law regarding whipping has been 
separately noticed (obap. XI, para. 16). Tlie discussions attending it showed 

(a) H. D letter nos. 201—269, d Feb. 21, 1905. 

i») M. 23. letter noe, d. Mar, SI. 1900, (116.) 
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that the method of inflicting the punishment on jurenile offenders had not in all 
cases been determined by rule as the Code of Criminal Procedure requires, and 
the local Governments which had not done so were asked to issue directions 
under section 392. In 1904 the Secretary of State called attention to the 
case of a convict in Bombay who died from blood-poisoning, the result of 
neglected wounds caused by a flogging administered to him under a judicial 
sentence. The Bombay Government had no difficulty in showing that all 
reasonable precautions were observed, and that in this particular instance death 
bad ensued only in consequence of injudicious treatment applied to the wounds 
after the convict had returned to his home. They discussed the need for further 
precautions and tentatively suggested that a convict who had been flogged might 
subsequently be detained in custody for a short period of observation ; and also 
that the size of the ratan cane used in inflicting whippings might with advan- 
tage be reduced. The Government of India accepted the local Government’s 
conclusions and were reluctant to initiate a general discussion of the subject 
of whipping ; but a despatch received in December 1904 from the’ Secretary of 
State, who invited them to review the question on the ground that with the 
progress of public opinion the infliction of whipping as a judicial penalty had 
come to be regarded with increasing disfavour, left them no option but to com- 
ply." Accordingly they have asked local Governments to advise them as to the 
general feeling with which such sentences are now regarded, and the classes of 
offences for which they are deemed appropriate : as to the procedure observed 
in inflicting whippings : as to the practicability of detaining persons who have 
been flogged until the wounds have closed, and as to the effect in practice of 
the use of canes of different sizes. They also asked local Governments to 
consider whether any modifications were required in the terms of the Whipping 
Act.* 

6. Military offenders . — As a corollary to the revision of the Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, the rules governing the cases in which persons subject to military 
law should be tried by a civil court or by a court-martial were revised in 1902.® 
By these rules the civil magistrate was required to wait fifteen days before takin g 
judicial action in order to allow the military authorities time to decide whether 
a court-martial would deal with the case. In January 1903 the Oommander-in- 
Chief directed that all military offenders concerned in assaults upon natives 
should as far as possible bo handed over to the civil authorities. Purther 
experience showed that so long an intervening period as fifteen days was prejudi- 
cial to the ends of justice, and in September 1903 the interval was reduced to 
five days.^ The procedure to be followed in making over a military offender 
to the civil authority was also settled in August 1900.® 

6. Criminal tribes . — In April 1899, Part I of the Criminal Tribes Act was 
applied to the Bombay presidency ; the tribe of Hurs in Sind was proclaimed 
under it, and rules for their control were subsequently settled. In 1900 the 
Gurmangs of Eawalpindi were declared to he no longer a criminal tribe. The 
Government of the United Provinces proposed in December 1899 to proclaim 
the tribe known as Palwar Dosadhs in Ballia who were addicted to making 
criminal excursions into Bengal ; but the Government of India were unwilling 
to interfere with the livelihood of such members of the tribe as were 
gaining a living honestly, and preferred to deal viith the Ballia Dosadhs by 
measures of surveillance only. On further consideration the local Government 
abandoned its proposal. In April 1904, the Government of India sanctioned 

(a) Desp. no. d. Dec. S, 1904. (116.) (d) H. D. Utter nos. 1669—78, d. Sep. 17, 1908. 

(i) jS. D, letter nos. 837—45, d. June 8, 1905. (117) (e) H. D. letter nos. 1284-33, d. Ang. 9, 1900. 

(o) H. D. notn. no. 817, cl. May 28, 1902. { 
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the establishment, as a temporary measure, o£ a settlement of the tribe of H urs 
on. certain canal works in Sind. This arrangement was reported to have been 
a decided success. In lOOd-OS on the recommendation of the Government of 
the Punjab certain sections of Jat Sikhs in the Lahore District and certain 
Baluchis of the Chonah Canal Colony were declared to be criminal tribes and 
the Act was accordingly applied to them. 

7. Crime in hill stations . — In March 1903 the Punjab Government proposed 
to take special powers to supervise persons of bad character in Simla and other 
hill stations and in certain circumstances to exclude them. The proposals wore 
directed against a positive evil, but they were framed in such a manner as to im- 
pose undesirable disnl)ili(.ies upon domestic servants, and were in other respects 
open to objection. The Governraont of India intimated that they proposed 
to defer consideration of the project until the question of the future admin- 
istration of Simla had been decided (chap. If, para. 11), 

8, Condemned prisoners . — In October 1899 local Governnaents were re- 
quost(!d, on receipt of orders declining to interfere with the execution of a 
death sentence, to acknowledge the purport of the orders by telegram. In 
1905 this procedure was extended to cases in which orders commuting capital 
sentences wore passed. In 1899 the procedure in appeals for mercy from 
condemned convicts in llio Punjab was amended so as to obviate further post- 
ponements of execution when the Government of India had rejected an appeal 
and there was no probability that a further appeal would be forwarded to 
the Crown. On the advice of the Advocate-General, Madras, it was 
decided in. 1900 that if a condemned prisoner becomes insane, the 
death-sentence should ho commuted to one of ponal servitude for life, 
llocontly the Government of India have issued orders providing for the dis- 
posal of appeals from ca])ital sentences in Coorg whore the Chief Commissioner, 
who is for the purpose of petitions for mercy the local Government, is also 
Judicial Commissioner, It has been decided that condemned convicts should he 
instructed to jwefer petitions of mercy in the first instance to the Chief Com- 
missioner, but that they should ho permitted to present a further petition to the 
Government of India, if the one addressed to the Chief Commissioner is rejected, 
execution of the sentence being stayed if necessary so as to give time for the 
Governor General in Council to consider the case. 

9, Beleased coMuio?®,— The revision of the Code of Criminal Procedure in 
1898 necessitated the framing of rules under section 666 (3) to regulate the 
notification of residence by released convicts. ISuoh rules require the previous 
sanction of the Governor General in Council. Some difficulty was experienced 
owing to the restricted language of the Code in framing lules which gave entire 
satisfaction to local Governments; hut eventually rules were made for all 
provinces except British Baluchistan where they were thought unnecessary. 

10. Case of Mr. Bolt . — This case is one which Las formed the subject of 
long corroapondonce and aroused much public interest, Mr. Bolt who was a Court 
of Wards manager in Purnea was tried by the High Court in December 1904 
on a charge of bribery and acquitted. The oondnot of the oflBoers who dealt with 
the case departmentally having been impugned in the course of the proceedings 
in the High Court and in a minute written by the presiding judge, the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal appointed a committee of two ofiicers to inquire into the 
matte®. The local Government has found that all the officers concerned acted 
in good faith and that none of them were influenced by malicious or improper 
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feelings towards Mr. Bolt. In one case this conclusion was qualified by the 
remark that while there is no reason to believe that the officer acted in bad 
faith, he undoubtedly displayed a prejudiced and unjudicial mind. For this he 
wasseverely censured by the local Government. Mr. Bolt himself has been 
declared eligible for further employment ; he has been given full pay for the 
time he was under suspension ; and in compliance with his own wish that he 
should not be required to return to Purnea he has received a sum equivalent to 
his pay as manager up to the end of 1905. Ample compensation for the. legal 
expenses which he incurred has moreover been paid to him, and the Government 
of Bengal has further undertaken to consider any application made by bim for 
the prosecution of persons concerned in the charges against him. la memorials 
which he submitted to the Government of India, Mr. Bolt asked that he might 
he provided with employment in a native state, or elsewhere. But the Govern- 
ment of India considering that the local Government’s orders had placed Mr. Bolt 
in as favourable a position as if he had not been prosecuted, and in a far more 
favourable position than if the resignation u-hioh he tendered on June 18, 
1904, had been accepted by the Board of Eevenup, declined to entertain bis 
requests.* 

{b) CIVJL. 

11. J udicial holidays. — The frequency of recent requests for increases to judi- 
cial establishments led the Government of India in 1902 to take up the question 
of regularizing the vacations and miscellaneous holidays enjoyed by the senior 
courts. Inquiry showed that whereas the number of holidays taken in executive 
offices in no case exceeded 26 in the year, the High Courts enjoyed a vacation 
varying from 61 to 78 days and miscellaneous holidays (other than Sundays) 
varying from 22 to 42 days annually. For so large a discrepancy the Govern- 
ment of India found no justification in the conditions or the requirements of high 
judicial work. Financial and administrative reasons alike convinced them that 
some limit should be set lo the number of non-working days. In March 1904, 
reverting to a proposal made by Lord Dufferin’s Government in 1886, they 
proposed to the Secretary of State that the annual vacations should he out down 
to a rigid limit of two months. With miscellaneous holidays geuerally they 
did not propose to interfere. In the case of the unchartered High Courts the 
Government has already power to limit the vacation : in respect of the chartered 
courts legislation would bo required, and the Government of India asked the 
Secretary of State to advise them whether it could be safely undertaken in this 
country. If the vacation were reduced as they proposed, the Government of 
India recommended that subject to certain limitations a High Court judge 
should in future be allowed to prefix vacation to furlough.® The Secretary 
of State however fearing that any interference with the pewers of the judges to 
fix their holidays themselves would be resented and might react unfavourably 
on recruitment, was unwilling lo move in the direction suggested, and the 
matter dropped.* 

12. Conditions of judicial service. — Lord Elgin’s Government in 1898 made 
various recommendations for increasing the attractiveness of a High Court 
judgeship, and orders on these were received in May 1899. Bejeoting the pro- 
posals made to him, the Secretary of State decided that the pay of a puisne 
judge should be raised to Ks- 4,000 : that judges appointed in future should be 

~ — — — (a) D. Mter no. 1498, d. Sep. S8, tSOS. (118) 

S JT C. detp. no. lOO, d. Mar. Sit iSOd. (119) 
J>e»p.no.4».jM(U.,tl.Non.2if.]904. (12Q> • 
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required to retire at the age of 60 ; and that a full pension should he earned by 
service of 114 years." District judges were at the same time permitted to take 
vacation on certain terms without detriment to their regular leave. "When 
the general leave rules were revised in 1901 (Chap. II, para. 22), High 
Court judges were allowed to add vacation to combined privilege leave and 
furlough. The Madras and Bombay judges desired that furlough might be 
admissible in continuation of vacation : and as mentioned in para. 11 above 
the Government of India conditionally recommended this concession, but 
in the sequel did not pursue the matter. Later on, the reduction of the period 
of service for pension was extended to barrister-judges of the two Chief 
Courts, and subsequently to native judges of the Punjab CMef Court, and to 
the holders of certain barrister appointments. To these officers also the rule 
of compulsory retirement at the age of 60 was eventually applied. 

13. I)elays in lUigatiov). — The measures taken to reduce arrears of civil 
litigation in the Calcutta High Court and in the Punjab Chief Court, the 
two instances in which the evil attained its largest dimensions, will be sepa- 
rately described (paras. 21 and 22 below). Representations were made to the 
Secretary of State in 1902 that there was great delay also in the Small Cause 
and Presidency Police Courts of Calcutta, and in the criminal work of the High 
Court. The latter allegation was satisfactorily answered by the judges. In 
the Small Cause Court it appeared that arrears were increasing and the matter 
was referred to the local Government. It was shown, however, that the arrears 
were more apparent than real and the explanation submitted by the judges was 
accepted as satisfactory. The working of the police courts in Calcutta was 
separately investigated by two High Court judges, with the result that serious 
abuses were found to exist. Honorary magistrates were inefficient and dilatory, 
and the work was badly distributed.* Effective measures were taken to remedy 
these defects. The pay of the chief presidency magistrate was raised to 
Rs. 1,600 — 2,000 and a civilian officer with administrative experience was 
appointed who would exercise efficient control over the honorary bench. The 
prosecuting arrangements were also improved and orders wore issued to check 
the chief faults of procedure. A third presidency magistrate was also added 
for a period of two years." It may be added here that the pay of the 
chief presidency magistrate in Bombay was simultaneously raised to the same 
amount as in Calcutta, Later on it became necessary to revise the terms of 
the Calcutta appointment when held by a civilian, and a local allowance of 
Rs. 200, in addition to the officer’s pay in the ordinary line, was attached 
to it, subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,000 a month.** 

When Lord Our^ion visited Karachi in October 1900 the Chamber of 
Commerce addressed His Excellency on the subject of the delays attending 
litigation in the Punjab, The Lieutenant-Governor to whom the matter was 
referred admitted the reality of the grievance and took prompt steps to remedy 
it by divesting certain district judges of all criminal functions. Again in the 
early part of 1906, the conference of the Indian and Coylon Chambers of 
Commerce drew the attention of the Government to the insufficiency of the 
arrangements made by the various High Courts for the disposal of commer- 
oral cases. In the Calcutta and Bombay High Courts special divisions had 
been constituted for the disposal of cases of this kind, hut elsewhere commercial 

(a) Detp. no. 18-Judl., d. Apr. Iff, xm. (121) («) V. & C. deipl no. 814, d. Oct. IS, 190S. ’ 

W no.229S.J. !>., d, Juljl4, IttOS. | {d) Deip. no. SB'Jndl,, d. June S, 1906. (122) 
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litigation had not been treated differently from other suits. It appeared 
in consequence probable that commercial causes were not generally handled 
with the promptitude which is especially desirable in their case. The Govern- 
ment of India accordingly asked local Governments to take steps in communi- 
cation with High Courts to ensure that litigation of a commercial character is 
disposed of with all reasonable expedition in future. 

14. JBrize courts . — By warrants issued by the Admiralty under commission 
from Her late Majesty, the High Court of Bombay and the Resident at Aden 
were required, on proclamation being made by the Vice-Admiral that war had 
broken out, to act as prize courts.' On the outbreak of the South African war 
in October 1 899, proclamation was made accordingly by the Governor General 
and prize courts were instituted. Later on the Admiralty issued similar 
warrants in respect of the Calcutta High Court and the Chief Court of Lower 
Burma. 

15. Insolvency Court, Bonibny . — The question of revising the arrangement 
by which the clerk of the Insolvency Court was remunerated by fees and of 
utilizing certain interest which had accrued on funds in the Official Assignee’s 
hands has formed the subject of much discussion with the Government of 
Bombay. The Secretary of State’s refusal to sanction a pension for the clerk in 
insolvency made it temporarily impossible to proceed with the reforms contem- 
plated : but the question was revived in 1903 on the death of the former 
incumbent and the appointment of clerk in insolvency has since been combined 
with that of the first Deputy Registrar to the High Court, his establishment 
being taken over by Government, and the insolvency fees credited to the State. 
The pay of the three Deputy Registrars of the Court has also been raised : but in 
spite of this additional expenditure the reforms effected have resulted in a 
material saving to Government. * Analogous measures are now being consi- 
dered in the case of the Madras High Court. 

16. Training in drafting . — The inferior quality of much of the legislative 
drafting work in provincial Governments led Lord Curzon’s Government to take 
up the question of providing for the training of competent draftsmen for the 
various legislative councils and other work germane thereto. After discussion 
of other alternatives it was decided to invite local Governments to depute in 
turn a junior member of the Indian Civil Service for a course of six months’ 
training in the Legislative Department of the Government of India.* In 1902 
and 1903 officers from the Bombay and Madras presidencies were respectively 
deputed: and these are now filling the post of Assistant Remembrancer of legal 
affairs and Assistant Secretary respectively to the presidential Governments. 
In 1904 a third officer was deputed from Bengal. In 1903 the Govern- 
ments of the Punjab and Burma were invited to participate in the scheme, but 
owing to shorthandedness neither was able to spare an officer for the course of 
training. 

17. Civil appeals . — The difficult question of reducing the number of appeals 
in civil suits has been before Government since 1897. In that year the Gov- 
ernment of India placed before local Governments nine suggestions having 
this object. Want of confidence in the trustworthiness and legal attainments of 

f . f F, and 0. desp. no. 346, d. J«tp 14, 1904. (1S3) 

W I Dtsp. no. Sl-Judl., d. Sept. 3, 1904. (124) 
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subordinate courts prevented these from finding wide acceptance : and, after 
full consideration of the voluminous opinions received, the Government of India 
decided to propose (1) that a pecuniary limit should be imposed in second appeals, 
(2) that in the oaSe of concurrent decrees, appeals should be allowed only by leave 
of the High Court, (8) that in appeals under section 584 of the Code the procedure 
provided by section 551 should be compulsory, (4) that appeals direct to the High 
Court should so far as possible be substituted for second appeals, (6) that the 
orders from which appeals should lie should be reduced in number. The further 
consideration of the opinions received upon these suggestions resulted in the 
abandonment of the two latter and the modification of the three preceding. 
Meanwhile the revision of the Code of Civil Procedure had again been taken 
up, and the conclusions which the Government of India ultimately reached will 
be gathered from the paragraph in which that project is described (Chap. XI, 
para. 53). 

The question of amending the law of appeal in the Punjab, which differs 
from that of the rest of India in allowing questions of fact to be re-opened 
in further appeal, has also from time to time been considered. The Punjab Courts 
Act, 1899 (Chap. XI, para. 12) embodies the decision to which the Govern- 
ment of India had come upon the subject in that year. Since that time 
the conclusion which has been maintained by the local Government and hitherto 
accepted by the Government of India has boon that the law obtaining in the 
Punjab should not bo assimilated to that in force elsewhere. But as it was 
evident that the groat accumulation of arrears in the Punjab Chief Court 
which is noticed in para. 22 below, had resulted in a large measure from the 
peculiar facilities for appeal afforded to litigants, the Secretary of State 
called on the Government of India to consider whether legislation for the 
purpose of assinailating the law of civil appeal in the Punjab to that obtaining 
in the rest of India should not be undertaken without delay.® The local Govern- 
ment has accordingly been consulted. 

The procedure in appeals to the King in Council has also been improved. 
In January 1904 the Secretary of State forwarded certain suggestions made by 
the Privy Council for the abolition of the antiquated and expensive system of 
posting “ appearance orders,” which were generally accepted by the High 
Courts, subject to certain reservations on the part of the Calcutta High Court. 
1 he Allahabad High Court also proposed to give the High Courts power to 
make rules for the consolidation of appeals in connected cases and this sugges- 
tion was commended by the other High Courts. The amendments necessary to 
give effect to these changes will accordingly be made in the revision of the 
Civil Procedure Code.* 

18. Atlaohment of crops in execution . — During the administration of 
Lord Elgin the Government of India consulted local Governments and the 
Calcutta High Court on two suggestions made by the Government of the 
"United Provinces with a view to obviating difficulties attending the attachment 
and sale of standing crops in execution of decrees. It was proposed to 
declare that standing crops are moveable property for the purpose of attachment 
and sale ; and to prohibit the attachment before judgment of crops whether stand- 
ing or on the threshing-floor, As the law stands at present, standing crops are 
immoveable property ; and, as under existing rules a considerable time elapses 


(«) J}*>p. *0. Si-Ml., d. my B, im. (126) 
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between attachment and sale, tbey are liable to be spoiled by remaining unat- . 
tended on the ground. After careful consideration of the opinions received, the 
Government of Xndia decided that growing crops should be treated as moveable 
property ; that seizure should be effected by mahing such arrangements for 
their custody till maturity as the court thinks sufficient : and that the order of 
attachment may provide for liberty to the debtor to cultivate and reap, and to 
the creditor to cultivate and reap if the debtor neglects to do so ; for the exemp- 
tion of such portion of the crop as the court finds to be necessary for the subsist- 
ence of the debtor ; and for postponing the sale of the crop until it is severed 
in the ordinary course of husbandry. These important provisions have been 
embodied in the revision of the Code of Civil Procedure. 

19. ^Petitions from native soldiers . — In March 1904 the Commander-in- 
Chief in India referred to the Government of India the question of the disposal 
by civil officers of petitions from native soldiers on non-military subjects. The 
occasion of the reference was an unsympathetic circular issued by the deputy 
commissioner of Hazara deprecating the forwarding of petitions in cases in 
which the civil authority is unable to act otherwise than according to law. 
After consulting the Chief Commissioner, the Government of India disapproved 
of the deputy commissioner’s attitude and ruled that native soldiers were 
entitled to receive the advice and assistance of the civil authorities and that 
such help ought to be freely afforded so far as the circumstances of each case 
permitted.* 

20. Miscellaneous . — Under this heading various proceedings of minor im- 
portance may be briefly described. In November 1902 the Secretary of State 
forwarded papers relating to the Society of comparative legislation. The replies 
of local Governments who were consulted as to the prospects of forming 
branches of the Society in India w'ere not encouraging. The Government of 
India thought that the initiative should not proceed from Government, and 
contented themselves with forwarding the opinions received for communication 
to the Society and suggesting that any further action should be taken in 
direct communication with the Governments and individuals who had shown 
interest in the subject. They agreed to subscribe for ten copies of the Society’s 
paper, and left it to local Governments to do likewise if they saw fit. 

In October 1903 the question of extending the Colonial Solicitors Act to 
the Madras High Court was raised by the local Government. The Madras 
High Court were in favour of the suggestion and the Government of India 
determined to recommend it to the Secretary of State, and to consult other High 
Courts upon the further extension of the Statute to them. The Act was even- 
tually extended to the High Court at Madras in November 1904, to the Bombay 
High Court in March 1905, and to the Calcutta High Court in August 1906. 

In pursuance of conventions entered into with the Governments of 
Japan and of the United States, the Government of India issued orders in 
1902 directing that where a Japanese or an American subject dies in British 
India and there is no one save the Administrator General entitled to apply for 
letters of administration, such letters shall on certain conditions be granted 
to the Japanese or American consular representative.* 

A proposal originally put forward in 1899 by the Government of Mauritius 
for a reciprocal arrangement in insolvency matters between that colony and 

(o) H. D. letter no. 1807, d. Oot. 18, 1904. 

... C H. D. notn. no 1128, d. July 24, 1902. 
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India lias since been exbanstively discussed. Tlie Colonial Office finally accepted 
the view held by this Government that the need for special legislation was not 
established. 

In 1899 the Secretary of State drew attention to the correct procedure to 
be followed when it was desired that evidence should be taken in Ilngland for 
production before a civil court in British India. The judicial authorities were 
moved to instruct subordinate courts accordingly. The Calcutta judges ex- 
pressed grave doubts as to the admissibility in India of evidence taken by an 
examiner appointed by the English courts, but on being informed that the 
High Court in England held itself competent to appoint an examiner under a 
commission issued in India, they agreed to issue general directions to sub- 
ordinate courts in the sense desired. More recently the Government of Bombay 
represented that the interpretation placed on the law by the Home authorities 
—to the effect that courts in England have no power to take evidence on 
commissions issued by criminal courts in India — would result in grave incon- 
venience. Lord Curzon’s Government concurred in the view of the law taken in 
England but as legislation would be necessary to remedy the defect, they 
expressed themselves unwilling to move in the matter until the need for legis- 
lation had made itself generally felt. 

In 1900 the Calcutta Trades Association i-epresented that the recovery of 
debts decreed against public officers was attended with serious difficulties. 
Inquiry showed that general relief could bo afforded only by legislation and the 
matter was ultimately provided for in the redraft of the proceilure in execution 
laid down by tho Civil Procedure Code. 

In the same year the Comptroller General proposed to amend the law of 
succession so as to protcot the grantees of letters of administration during a 
minority from the risk of making payments after its termination, by requiring 
the date of majority to bo stated on tho grant itself. After consulting judicial 
opinion the Government of India decided that there was not sufficient cause for 
special legislation.” 

In 1901 the Calcutta Trades As.^ooiation suggested that the law of limita- 
tion should he amended to as to exclude from tho currency of the period of 
limitation the interval occurring between the death of a debtor and the grant of 
letters of administration to his roprosentative, but after reference to local Gov- 
ernments the Goverumeiit of India were not satisfied that tho proposal was a 
wise one and they declined to proceed with it.** In Dooemher 1903 the Asso- 
ciation renewed their proposal in a somewhat different form. They suggested 
that tho law should be amended so as to authorise creditors to register claims 
against the estates of deceased persons and to exclude from the period of limita- 
tion the interval elapsing between such registration and the date on which an 
executor or administrator is appointed. But this suggestion was judged by 
the Government of Lord Curzon to he open to the same objections as the earlier 
proposal and it was accordingly rejected.” 

In consequence of memorials received from residents, and on the strong 
advice of the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces, Uriya, which in 
1896 had been displaced by Hindi, was restored in 1901 as the court language 
in the Samhalpur district. Steps were at the same time taken to encourage the 
study of Hindi among tho Uriya-speaking people of the district. In 1904 it 
was decided, in connection with the transfer of certain talvqa from the Central 

(o) H. B. Mtorno. 1802, d. Oct 12, 1901. 
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Provinces to tlie Madras Presidency, that Telugu should cease to he the court 
language of the Sironoha tahsil, and that it should be replaced by Marathi 
which is the official language of the rest of the Chanda district. 

Among other questions affecting the procedure of civil courts which came 
under the consideration of Government were the amendment of the Civil Proce- 
dure Code so as to authorise Courts to refuse to summon witnesses on a 
vexatious or obstructive application ; the amendment of the procedure in 
execution of decrees for conjugal rights : the amendment of section 310 
of the Code so as to make it clear that when an order for the sale of immove- 
able property is set aside, the judgment debtor is liable for the payment of the 
sale fees : the prevention of the institution of groundless suits against defendants 
in courts situated at a distance from their homes ; the alteration of section 326 
so as to empower the Collector to refuse sanction to the sale of land in execution 
of a civil court’s decree when he considers the highest hid offered in- 
adequate ; and the extension with modifications of section 26 to certain 
scheduled districts in Madras. The first and last of these proposals were 
abandoned after reference to local Governments : the second and third were 
adopted in connection with the revision of the Civil Procedure Code which is 
fully described elsewhere (Chap. XI, para. 53). The fourth and fifth are still 
under consideration. 


(C) ESTABLISHMENTS. 

21. Chartered Bigh Courts, (a) Calcutta . — The congestion of work upon 
the original side of the Calcutta High Court became so serious in 1901 as to render 
an increase in the number of judges inevitable. Litigation is continually 
increasing in Bengal, and the judges’ inability to dispose of their arrears of 
work resulted in intolerable delay in the hearing of cases and in acute incon- 
yenience to the public at large. The judges’ representations received 
the support of the local Government and of the Chamber of Commerce : 
and in January 1902 the Government of India asked the Secretary of State to 
sanction a fourteenth judge provisionally and also certain increases in the minis- 
terial establishment.® The Secretary of State agreed with reluctance, and desired 
that the question of relieving the Court in other ways might be further considered. 
He suggested that a single judge’s powers might he enlarged, and that the 
establishment of a district court, for the disposal of certain classes of litigation 
now coming before the High Court, might be attended with the same success in 
Calcutta as in Madras/ Both these suggestions were carefully examined. The 
experience of the Allahabad and Madras High Courts was strongly in favour 
of the extension of a single judge’s powers, and the Calcutta judges agreed to 
modify their rules so as to throw more work upon a judge sitting singly. Legal 
and mercantile opinion in Calcutta was adverse to the establishment of a 
district court. In so far as it did not rest on traditional feeling against any 
derogation from the High Court’s dignity the Government of India suspected 
the opposition of being based on reasons of interest : and they proceeded to con- 
sider whether the objections might not he allayed by enlarging the powers of the 
Small Cause Court and giving it concurrent jurisdiction with the High Court. 

In 1903 while these matters were yet unsettled the judges asked for one 
more judge upon the appellate side, where deplorable arrears had been permitted 
to accrue/ Regard for the public convenience made it impossible for the 
Government of India to withhold relief, but in asking the Secretary of State 

{a) F* and C<, despw no. 13, d* Jan* Z3., 1$02^ (127) 

(b) Desp* no. ll-Judh, d. Apr. 11, 1902. (12$) 
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for a fifteenth judge they recorded a deliberate opinion that the judges’ outturn 
of work was insuflBcient and that the practices of the court were cumbrous and 
dilatory.® The Secretary of State did not respond to the inyitation to insist 
upon reforms in respect of the matters referred to, hut he agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a fifteenth judge for one year in order to give time for the consideration 
of other remedies and the appointment was extended for another year in 1905. 

Towards the proposal to enlarge the Small Cause Court’s powers the attitude 
of the commercial community was distinctly hostile, and that of the High Court 
discouraging. The Lieutenant-Governor was in favour of extending the Small 
Cause Court’s pecuniary jurisdiction from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 6,000, hut he was 
opposed to any further changes.® Meanwhile the Secretary of State expressed 
the opinion that the court’s summary jurisdiction should not he raised ; and 
suggested that it might he wiser to establish a regular side to the court on 
which cases outside its present jurisdiction might be heard, subject to an appeal 
to the High Court. This scheme differed but little in essentials from the 
project for a district or city court : and in view of the opposition which the 
earlier proposals bad encountered, Lord Curzon’s Government decided not to 
proceed with any scheme involving organic changes. They adopted this deci- 
sion with the less hesitation as they found that in consequence of the special 
assistance already afforded to the High Court and of various minor reforms 
in its internal administration their main object had been attained, and arrears 
had been very materially diminished. On the original side the congestion is 
partly attributable to the practice of recording evidence and judgments in long 
hand, a procedure which necessarily retards the dispo.'ial of cases. The Gov- 
ernment of India accordingly proposed to the Secretary of State to employ 
shorthand- writers for this duty. Mr. Brodrick has pointed out apparent 
dilDculties in the way and these are being referred to the judges. 

The increases in the bench of the court made in 1902, 1901 and 1905 have 
involved consequential additions to the ministerial establishment. In 1902, 
in connection with the measures taken for the reduction of arrears on the 
original side, an extensive reorganization of the ministerial establishment was 
sanctioned at a cost of over half a lakh. Again in 1904 the staff on the 
appellate side was strengthened and the prospects of the members improved at 
a cost of Rs. 19,000. In 1905 the pay of menials in the service of the High 
Court was also imi)roved. The improvements made in 1902 on the original 
side of the Court included the appointment of a Master who is empowered to 
dispose of references and to whom certain other somi-judicial duties have lately 
been delegated. 'I'he Government of India have recently seen reason to think 
that the importance of maintaining the rule which requires the retirement of 
ministerial officers at the age of 00 years at most has not been sufficiently 
appreciated by the High Court, and they have taken steps to secure its stricter 
observance. 

Apart from measures taken to enable arrears to be cleared off, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal represented that it was very necessary that 
a thorough inspection of mufassal courts throughout the province should he 
made,” and for this purpose an additional judge of the High Court was 
appointed for three mouths in January 1904, and again in the cold weather of 
1904-06. These inspections have been of great benefit to the judicial intern of 
the province, as they have exposed and corrected many serious defects in the 
procedure of subordinate courts, 

(a) and C. no* 09, d* Mar. $1, 1904>. 
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(&) Allahabad . — When the designation of the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh was changed, in the manner described in Ohap. II, para. 10(a), the 
title of “ High Court of Judicature for the North-Western Provinces” ceased 
to he appropriate for the High Court at Allahabad, 'the Government of India 
recognised at the time that some change in the Court’s designation was desir- 
able but they resolved to wait until the judges themselves, whose attitude in 
the matter was decidedly conservative, should have become more familiar wdth 
the idea of change. In 1904, however, the Secretary of State suggested that 
the Government of India should undertake legislation to effect an alteration of 
the Court’s title. He was advised, he said, by the Law Officers that the matter 
was within the legislative competence of the Governor General in Council.'* 
In passing it may he noted that this opinion must be regarded as one of 
great importance, as it covers several matters outside the one immediately 
under discussion. It confirms the Government of India in the view which 
they have always taken of their legislative powers in relation to the chartered 
High Courts i and it strengthens their position materially in insisting on reforms. 
Before undertaking legislation, however. Lord Curzon’s Government referred 
to the local Government and the judges, and suggested that the future designa- 
tion of the Court should be “ the High Court of Judicature at Allahabad.”® The 
judges have since asked that they might be furrdshed with the text of the Law 
Officers* opinion ; but the Government of India could not support their request 
which was opposed to the loug-standiDg practice of the India Office. The 
judges’ reply has just reached the Government of India.' They do not accept 
the Law Officers’ opinion, and they decline to recommend that legislation should 
be taken in India on the strength of it. Another reference to the Seoretary of 
State will probably he necessary before further action is taken. It may be 
possible to settle the question by an extra- judicial reference to the Privy Council. 
The proposal made in 1905 that the seat of the Allahabad High Court should be 
transferred to Luctuow is noticed in paragraph 22 (o) below. 

22. Non-chartered Sigh Courts, (a) Lower Burma . — The complexity and 
insufficiency of judicial arrangements in Burma had been exhaustively considered 
by Lord Elgin’s Government, and early in 1899 the Government of Lord Curzon 
determined to propose the creation of a Chief Court for Lower Burma consisting 
of three judges, who would absorb the existing jurisdiction of the Beeorder, the 
Judicial Commissioner and the Calcutta High Court, The scheme was no new 
one. Somewhat similar proposals had been negatived by Lord Kimberley in ISSB', 
and, after having been again put forward in Lord Bipon’s time, had been aban- 
doned by Lord Lansdowne’s Government in 1889 : but the Government of India 
were now fully satisfied that the geographical position and growing commerce 
of the province entitled it to possess an ultimate tribunal of its own.” Her late 
Majesty’s Government preferred to create a court of four judges (two civil- 
ians aud two barristers) and authorised the Government of India to proceed 
with the legislation necessary/ which is further noticed in Chapter XI, The 
new Court was established on April 16, 1900. The selection of the new Chief 
Judge was awaited witid keen interest by the puhlie. Mercantile and legal 
opinion favoured the appoiutment of the Beeorder of Ban goon : but the neoes-* 
sity of ensuring the efficient supervision of subordinate courts and the superior 
importance of the appellate work originating outside Kangoon led the 
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Government to clocidc that the Chief Judge should at the outset be a civilian. 
This resolution the Government of India justified in their reply of June 1900 
to various memorials in which it had been impugned and to it they ad- 
hered in 1902 and again in 1905, when Mr. (now Sir) H. Thirtell White and 
Mr. Adamson were successively appointed to the office of Chief Judge. In 
replying to the latest representation on the subject made to them by the 
Kangoon Chamber of Commerce, the Government of India noted that local 
experience was for the first time not regarded by Eangoon opinion as an essen- 
tial qualification for the office of Chief Judge. They laid down the general 
principles which they regarded as governing the case : and they observed that the 
decision must in the main be determined by the personal eligibility of the can* 
didates. The chances wore, they said, likely as a general rule to bo in favour 
of candidates from Burma, while among local candidates a member of the 
Indian civil service would probably be found more frequently to possess the 
necessary qualifications than a member of the bar. Replying to a further pro- 
position advanced by the Chamber the Government of Lord Ourzon declared 
that a definite ruling to the effect that a judge should be regarded as ineligible 
for elevation to high executive office wus opposed to precedent and would bo 
uncalled for and injurious.® Various questions relating to the leave, pay, pen- 
sion and respective precedence of the Burma judges which subsequently arose 
for settlement need not be noticed here. The appointment of Registrar of the 
court was at first hold by a provincial service officer. More recently in 
accordance with tho wishes of the judges a civilian has been appointed, 

(b) JPunJah . — The permanent strength of tho Punjab Chief Court has 
hitherto been four judges, but in 1897 two additional judges wore sanctioned to 
enable arrears to bo disposed of. It was found necessary to retain both of those 
until March 1903, when in view of the relief afforded by the change in the law 
of civil appeals and by the creation of the new frontier province, one temporary 
judge was reduced and the other retained for a further period of two years. In 
1900 the judges represented that they should be given the status of a High 
Court, but the Government of India considered that a Chief Court was better 
suited to the conditions of the province and wore unable to support the request. 
The pay of the Chief Judge, however, was raised from RvS. 3,750 to Rs. 4,000, 
and the title of Honourable was conceded to tho Judges both of the Burma 
and of tho Punjab Chief Courts." 

By August 1904, however, tho arrears of work in tho Punjab Chief Court 
had increased to such an extent as to constitute a grave reproach to tho 
judicial administration and to render it evident that a permanent staff of four 
judges w'as quite inadequate to deal with them. Tho Lieutenant-Governor 
accordingly proposed to appoint a fifth judge in permanence, and four 
temporary additional judges for one year or such further period as might bo 
necessary to enable tho arrears to ho cleared off. Tho judges thonoselves were 
in favour of adding two more to their number for a term of years. Heavy as was 
the expenditure involved tho Government of India determined to support the 
Punjab Government’s proposals rather than suffer the congestion of business to 
ho prolonged to the detriment of the public : and on their recommendation the 
Secretary of State sanctioned the additional appointments.'' In the course of the 
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discussion the Government of the Punjab proposed the appointment of a Com- 
mission to enquire into the practice and procedure of the Court. This sugges- 
tion was discussed in conference with the Lieutenant-Governor and it was 
decided not to proceed with it at the present time. The new judges 
took their seats from October 9, 1906, on the expiry of the Court’s vacation. 

(e) Oudli . — ^The temporary appointment of a second additional Judicial 
Commissioner during 1898 and 1899 proved to be of only temporary 
benefit, and in 1901 the work of the Judicial Commissioner’s court was 
again hopelessly in arrears. The Government of the United Provinces 
thereupon renewed its earlier proposal to bring Oudh within the jurisdiction 
of the Allahabad High Court and to establish a divisional bench at Lucknow. 
It thought that temporary additions to the Judicial Commissioner’s court 
were an unsatisfactory expedient : while the appointment of a third judge 
in permanence practically meant the creation of a Chief Court for Oudh and the 
deferring of judicial amalgamation with the North-Western Provinces." The Gov- 
ernment of India, who looked forward to amalgamation as the ultimate solution, 
preferred to revive the additional third judgeship for a period of two years.® 
This period expired in April 1904f and the local Government then recommended 
that the post should be made permanent. The Government of India however 
decided to continue the third judge only for one year more, so as to give time 
for further consideration of the question of permanent arrangements," 
and they invited the Lieutenant-Governor to state his views in detail 
upon the various possible alternatives, bearing in mind that ultimate amal- 
gamation with the High Court at Allahabad was the end to be kept in view. 
In reply the local Government said that amalgamation was for the present 
impracticable unless the consolidated High Court could be established at 
Lucknow, and that of the various alternative methods of continuing a separate 
Court in Oudh, the institution of a Judicial Commissioner’s court with three 
judges was much to be preferred. The establishment of a divisional bench of 
the High Court at Lucknow was now regarded with disfavour by all parties : 
and the establishment of a Chief Court was deprecated on the grounds that it 
would impede eventual amalgamation and might embarrass the local Govern- 
ment.'* For reasons discussed elsewhere (Chap. II, para. 12) the Government 
of Lord Curzon were not prepared to advocate the transfer of the existing 
High Court from Allahabad to Lucknow, and they accordingly determined to 
recommend that the appointment of second additional Judicial Commissioner 
should be made permanent. This arrangement was accepted by the Secretary 
of State in May 1905." A civilian ojQBLcer has recently been appointed Registrar 
of the court, with a local allowance of Es. 100. 

(d) Central Provtnoes . — In 1902 it became apparent that the work of the 
Judicial Commissioner in the Central Provinces exceeded the capacity of a single 
officer. The decision arrived at during the revision of the Civil Courts Act 
to the effect that appeals exceeding Rs. 6,000 in value should lie directly to the 
final court, afforded additional reason for giving him relief. The Government of 
India agreed with the Chief Commissioner that an additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner was required ; but they thought that a pay of Rs. 3,000 (instead of Rs. 
8,333^ as the Chief Commissioner suggested) would suffice, and they were not 
prepared to declare the appointment open to the provincial service, as Mr. Fraser 
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had proposed." The Secretary of State sanctioned these pi-oposals with effect 
from tlie date on which the new law should come into force.* The accretion o£ 
Berar to the Central Proyinces made it temporarily necessary further to 
strengthen the Judicial Commissioner’s court, and the Government of India 
adopted the Chief Commissioner’s proposal that the J udioial Commissioner of 
Berar should be transferred to Nagpur as second additional Judicial Commis- 
sioner un41 furiher experience should show whether a third judge was necessary 
in permanence. This arrangement was accepted by the Secretary of State and 
took effect from September 1, 1905, the date on which the Borar Courts Law 
came into force. The pay of the second additional Judicial Commissioner 
will probably be fixed at Rs. 2,750 and the appointment, like that of the second 
judge of the court, will not be declared open to the provincial service.® 
Proposals have just beou received from the Chief Commissioner for the institu- 
tion of the bench system in the provincial Iligh Court. 

{e) »S'?«cZ.— Mercantile opinion at Karachi has for some time been dissatisfied 
with the present Sadar Court as a final tribunal of appeal. In September 1902 
the Bombay Government submitted a scheme for the creation of a Chief Court 
in Sind consisting of three judges. '' The Government of India reserved opinion 
until it bad been decided that Sind should not be joined to the Punjab : but 
finally they intimated that they could not accept proposals in the shape submitted 
and consulted the local Government upon the alternative suggestion that 
a barrister judge should be added to the High Court to work at Karachi for half 
tho year. The local authorities and the Bombay judges were opposed to this 
suggestion, and the Government of Bombay again pressed Cor tho adoption of 
thoir original sohomo, though they agreed to abandon the title of Chief Court 
for the new tri1)unal. Tho Government of India wore not persuaded that thoir 
original ohjcctions had been completely met, but they decided to support tho 
proposals as being the best (hat could probably be devised in the peculiar circuni* 
stiutces of tho case, and as meeting l;hc wishes of the commercial community. 
The scheme has accordingly been laid before His Majesty’s Government.® 

23. Additional Judicial officers . — Prom time to time tho increase of litiga- 
tion has necessitated a permanent or temporary strengthening of the judicial 
staff. In Madras temporary sub- judges wore sanctioned in 1901 and 1901 for the 
Triohinopoly, Tanjoro and Coiml)atore districts. Two new munsifs were added in 
1902 and a third temporary munsiC in 1904 An additional judgeship was also 
sanctioned in 1905 to provide for tho newly- oroatod district of Guntur. In 
the Bombay presidency a temporary sub- judge was appointed at Bijapur in 
2900, and a permanent sub- judge for Dharwar was added in 1904 In Sind 
four additional sub-judges have been appointed. The increase of civil work 
in Bengal led to the appointment of an additional district judge in Jessore, 
Khulna and Baokergunge, and to the temporary appointment of additional 
judges in Burdwan* Gaya, and the 24-Parganas. Pour permanent sub-judges 
were added in 1902, but in spite of this further temporary appointments w'ere 
found necessary. In 1906 tho Bengal Government proposed lo add another 
ipermanent sub-jxxdgo to the cadre in order to provide for the increase of work 
in th('- 24'Parganas, but tho Government of India, wore not satisfied that the 
required relief could not ho afforded otherwise and they have remitted tho 
proposals for reconsideration. But the increase of work in the Muzaffarpur 
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and Daibhanga districts of Eibar has led the GoTernment of Bengal to 
recommend that an additional judgeship should be created for those areas and 
the Government of India have suppoited the proposal. In the United Provinces 
temporary additional judgeships were from time to time created in Budaon, 
Meerut, Agra, Saharanpur and Moradabad. At Meerut, however, these 
temporary arrangements proved insuflScient, and in 1904 an additional judge 
was appointed to that district for a period of three years in the first 
instance. This ofiBcer will also afford relief to the neighbouring judgeship of 
Saharanpur which likewise is a very heavy charge. Additional sub- judges have 
also been appointed for various periods in Meerut, Saharanpur, Moradabad, 
Aligarh and Goi'akhpur. In Burma pending the organization of the judicial 
service (para. 24) an additional judge has been added for the Pegu and 
Irrawaddy divisions. An additional judge has also been added to the Small 
Cause Court at Moulmein. In 1902 the cadre of munsifs in the Central Prov- 
inces was enlarged from 27 to 51. The temporary appointment of the second 
sub- judge for Sylhet in Assam was made permanent in 1903. 

The Government of India have often experienced difficulty in dealing 
with applications for additional judicial officers, which are made on the ground 
that the work for disposal is more than the existing staff can cope with, owing 
to the absence of any statistical test which can be readily applied to the case 
under consideration. Accordingly in 1904 they consulted local Governments 
and High Courts upon the feasibility of devising standard tables which should 
show the number of cases of each kind of which the various classes of courts might 
under normal conditions reaponably be expected to dispose.® They recognised 
that such standards must he varying and fallible, hut they were inclined to 
think that with all their defects they would be preferable to the entire absence 
of any statistical criterion, and would be found to diminish correspondence and 
to facilitate decisions. The opinion of the majority of the authorities, howeter, 
was that mechanical tests of the kind could not with advantage be adopted, and 
the Government of India acquiesced in this conclusion.® They added that the best 
test of the outturn of judicial work was afforded by regular inspections on the 
part of higher judicial authority ; and that it was of importance to consider the 
question of personnel in connection with proposals for the increase of judicial 
establishments. 

24. Judicial reorganizations . — ^Much has been done during the past five 
years to improve the conditions of judicial service throughout India. In nearly 
all the larger provinces the superior judicial establishment has been reorganized. 
In Madras all district judges are practically in one grade. The local Gov- 
ernment has proposed to regrade them on pay ranging from Es. 1,800 to 
Es. 3,000 ; but orders have been deferred in accordance with the express 
wishes of the , Secretary of State, pending consideration, of the questions of 
creating new districts and of regrading the executive establishment. In the 
Bombay presidency, where judicial service had grown to be decidedly unpopular, 
the pay of the lowest grade of judges has recently been raised to Es. 1,800 ; 
a new grade on Es. 2,600 has been made ; and two assistant judgeships have 
been converted into district judgeships. In Bengal a regrading of the district 
judges was sanctioned in 1900. There are now three judges on Es. 3,000, 
fourteen on Es. 2,500 and sixteen on Es. 2,000. In the United Provinces 
arrears of civil work led in 1901 to the institution of six assistant judges, two 

(ff) H. 1>. letter nos. 924t— 31, d. May 81, 1904, 

(i) H. D. letter nos. 881—89, d. June 11, 190S. 
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drawn from the Indian Civil Service and four from the provincial service. 
In the Punjab the attractions of judicial service have been enlianced by 
raising the pay of the lowest grade of district judges (who there hold smaller 
charges than in regulation provinces) to Bs. 1,500. The local Government 
asked also for one more divisional judge and for an increase in the pay 
of judges of the first grade from Es. 2,600 to Ks. 2,750 : but the Govern- 
ment of India have tv\ioe intimated that they do not think a case made 
out. In Lower Burma the continuing increase of business in the deltaic districts 
led the local Government to propose the creation of a separate judicial service 
of twelve officers with the object of relieving commissioners of all judicial work. 
This was a most important reform. Executive ofGicers had not bad suflBcient 
lime to spare for judicial functions; and the administration of justice had iu 
consequence suffered. Important appellate work had to be entrusted to junior 
officers, and the work of the subordinate judiciary was imperfectly supervised. 
The scheme prepared by the Government of Burma and adopted by tlie Govern- 
ment of Lord Curzon provided for the appointment of five new divisional and 
seven new district judges, two of the latter posts being thrown opon to the 
provincial service. Those proposals wore sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
iu October 1901. In the Central Provinces the pay of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner was raised from Bs. 3,166§ to Hs. 3,600 iu 1901. The divisional 
judges wore regraded at the same time on more favourable rates of pay. 
The appointment of an additional Judicial Commissioner for the Central Prov- 
inces has already been described in para. 22, while that of a separate judge 
for the Assam Talley is noticed in chap. II, para. 19. The reorganization 
of the judicial arrangements in Berar is of sufficient importance to require 
separate notice (para. 25 below). Improvements affecting the lower judiciary 
have also been sanctioned in four provinces. In Bengal four subordinate 
judges were added, and the establishment of munsifs was regraded so as to 
equalise the average pay of the provincial judicial service with that of tho 
provincial executive service. Suh-judgea transferred h'mporarily from one 
district to another have been granted an allowance equal to travelling 
allowance at full rates for the first month and at half rates for the two 
months succeeding ; and this concession has recently been extended to munsifs 
also. Subject also to certain limitations officiating munsifs have been allowed 
travolUttg allowance for journeys on first appointment or on transfer. A scheme 
for putting the subordinate judiciary in Oudb on a level with that of Agra 
yvas also considered by Lord Ourzon’e Governnaent and was eventually sanc- 
tioned by the Secretary of S^:ate in October 19tf)4 la Burma the myodks and 
extra assistant oommissionors who do civil court work have been' organized 
into a separate judicial service on pay ranging from Rs. 200 to Bs. 400 : and 
the position of tbo remaining myodks has been improved by a regrading of 
the cadre. In the Central Provinces also tahsildars and naib-taUsildars have 
heeu relieved of (uvil court work and the cadre of munsifs has been simul- 
taneously regarded?. 

25. Judicial arrangemmtti Berar . — The amalgamation of Berar with tho 
Central Provinces led to the complete revision of the judicial system of the 
former province and its assimilation so far as possible to that of the latter. 
The court of tho Judicial Commissioner of the Central Provinces, strengthened 
by the addition of the Berar Judicial Commissioner, has been constitut- 
ed the highest court of appeal in Berar. Bor the administration of criminal 
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justice two sessions judges have been appointed, but, as in tbe Central Provinces, 
their powers o£ hearing civil appeals will be restricted io cases not exceeding 
Es. 6,000 in value. To relieve them of much of the civil original and 
appellate work of a district judge, two purely civil judges have also been 
appointed. Beputy commissioners who have long been overburdened by 
judicial business have been relieved by the transfer of such duties on the one 
hand to the sessions judges and on the other to the subordinate magistracy. 
Small cause court powers also will no longer be given freely to subordinate 
courts. To give legal effect to these changes the Berar Courts Law, 1906, was 
passed, and the Berar Small Cause Courts Law was simultaneously revised. 
The changes involve considerable expense but the Government of India have 
willingly incurred it in the expectation of securing for Berar a far more satis- 
factory judiciary than it has hitherto enjoyed.” 

26. Administrator Qenoral, Bengal . — In 1899 circumstances came to the 
notice of the Government of India which indicated that serious frauds had 
been perpetrated in the Administrator General’s office. Apart from the specific 
irregularities which were disclosed in the criminal courts, tbe marked dissatis- 
faction M’ith which the conduct of the offi.ce was regarded by the commercial com- 
munity induced the Government of India to appoint a committee consisting of 
a High Court judge, the Comptroller General and. the Presidency Commissioner 
to inquire into the administration of the estates in the Administrator General’s 
hands.^ The committee made their report in February 1901. They found that 
claims had been insufficiently examined, that tbe distribution of assets had been 
delayed, that tbe office needed weeding and reorganization, and that the arrange- 
ments for managing outside estates were unsatisfactory. They proposed that the 
Administrator General should no longer be paid by a commission but should be 
remunerated by a fixed salary, and assisted by a deputy. The Government of 
India accepted these proposals but preferred to defer the appointment of a Deputy 
Administrator General for the time being. The SecretaiT' of State’s sanction 
was then obtained to the initiation of the legislation required and to the creation 
of the new post of Administrator General on Es. 2,000 — 2,500,' A bill to effect 
•the necessary changes in the law was introduced at once, and on January 1, 
1902, Mr. Hyde was appointed. The reorganization of the office has proYed a 
lengthy and difficult business. The assistants who had incurred suspicion of mis- 
conduct have been removed : a new scale of establishment has been introduced : 
fresh accommodation has been provided and new departments have been instituted. 
After a year’s experience it became evid.ent that the work was beyond 
the powers of a single officer and with the Secretary of State’s assent the post 
of Deputy Administrator General was created.** Under the old systeiu the 
financial transactions of the office had beeq very involved and the question of 
their simplification has formed the subject of a long discussion. Eventually 
the Government of India decided to abolish the three separate funds— known 
as the audit fund, the audit fund reserve fund, and the audit fund investment 
account — whidb. had been previously maintained, and to debit some of the items 
chargeable thereto to Government, and others rateably among tbe estates. A 
portion of the funds in the Administrator General’s hands consists of balances in 
respect of which claims have been allowed but not paid, Owing to failure to trace 
the claimants. It has been held that such moneys cannot as the law stands 

(a) P. md 0. desp, no, 47, d. Pel. S, 1005, (141.) ^ x C P, and desp, no 155^ d, Mdy 2$, 1901* ^142*) 

(b) H. D. yeBn.no. 1085—92, d. July 20, lOOO- ^ ^ I Desp. no. 45-Jadl., d Oct. 4, 19(^1, 

f ^ * desp. no. 847, d. Dec. 4, 1902. 

^ \ Desp, no# 1* J udl., d, Jan. 16, 1903. 
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be credited to Government, andtbeir maintenance in the Administrator General’s 
hands serves no useful purpose and impedes the closing of old accounts. Good 
pi ogress has on the whole been made with the laborious business of settling and 
closing the many accounts of old standing, and now that the financial procedure 
of the o£S.ce has lieen simplided, it is probable that the Government of India 
will shortly reconsider the question of amending the Administrator General’s 
Act. During 1902-04 the office has not been a source of profit to Government, 
but its credit w ith the public is being gradually rehabilitated and future years 
should show a surplus. 

27. Sheriffs . — In 1899 as the outcome of a long previous discussion the 
Government of India agreed that the establishment of the sheriff of Madras 
should be regarded as Government servants eligible for pension. More recently 
the whole question of the shriovulty has been reconsidered. Lord Ourzon’s Gov- 
ernment agreed with their predecessors that the office, which exists only in the 
three presidency towns and there really for ceremonial purposes only, is an ana- 
cluconism; but out of regard for non-official sentiment and tradition they thought 
it impolitic to reduce it to rule. Confining themselves therefore to the question 
of financial results, which were verv discrepant in the three presidencies, they 
suggested that the large surplus accruing from the fees in Calcutta should be 
in part devoted to providing pensions for tlie sheriff’s staff.® Mr. W. A. Banhier, 
who was sheriff in 1904, accepted the proposal : but as the existing law leaves 
the fees entirely at the disposal of the sheriff it was necessary to arrange with 
the Chief Justice of the High Court whose duty it is to nominate to the office, 
that fnture nominees should he similarly prepared to accept the arrangement 
in the event of tbeir appointment. The present sheriff, Mr. B. Cable, has 
approved of the scheme but pending the settlement of certain details it has 
not yet been actually brought into practice. 

28. Law officers. — In 1897 a committee was appointed by Lord Elgin’s admi- 
nistration to consider the arrangements for the conduct of the legal business of 
Government. Upon their recommendation the Government of India decided that 
on a convenient opportunity the offices of Administrator General and Official, 
Trustee should bo amalgamated and likewise those of Official Assignee and Official 
Ileceivor.* An opportunity of effecting this amalgamation in the case of the Ad- 
ministrator Generalship and Official Trusk eship at Bombay occurred in 1904, 
and tbe two posts were accordingly combined with effect from March 1905, the 
date when the Secretary of State’s sanction was received. The terms fixed for the 
joint appointment were the same as those previously settled in the ease of the 
Administrator General, Bengal (para. 26), save that exchange compensation 
allowance was not given,* In communication with the Secretary of State it was 
further armnged that Advocates General should in future he appointed for a term 
of five years renewable at pleasure and that they should vacate office at the age 
of 60.“ The law departments of several provincial Governments have also been 
reorganized. In the Punjab much of the civil wmrk, was devolved upon the district 
Government pleaders, and the junior Government Advocate was replaced by an 
Assistant Legal Eememhranoer. About the same time a part-time officer was 
appointed as Assistant Government Advocate in the United Provinces. In 1902 
the appointment of Assistant Bemembranoer of Legal Affairs was created in 

. s ( F, and C, danp. m. d, Jan. 19, t90S (14$J 
Mar. 10, 1905. (X14.) 

/ < H. I>, dmp, no, M, d. July 20, IB90, 

^ ^ i Dcup. tjo* OUJudU, dU Nov. 2, 1890* 


(a) B, B. letter no, 716, d. Apt, 29* 1908, 
(A) H* B. letter no. 908, d, July 4, 1890* 
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BornTbay. In Burma difficulties \rere felt in filling the post of Secretary 
to tLe Legislative Council, and in 1901 the pay v»as raised from Es. 500 to 
Es. 1,000. In 1904i the arrangements for the conduct of the legal business of 
Government in the Central Provinces were felt to he no longer adequate and 
the pay of the Government Advocate has been raised •with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State to Es. 1,000, with liberty of private practice.® In September 
1900 with the Secretary of State’s concurrence the Government of India 
ruled that the legislative Assistant Secretary to the Government of Bengal 
should he regarded as filling a barrister appointment : but they declined to 
extend the concession to the similar appointment in Burma which is only 
temporary in character. 

29. Solicitor to Oovernment. — The Government of India have from time to 
time bad occasion to complain of the great delays which attended the disposal of 
the oases referred by them to the Solicitor to Government : and in March 1901 
they were compelled to threaten to cancel the Solicitor’s agreement unless he gave 
an effective guarantee that such delays would not recur. The required under- 
taking was given, but on various subsequent occasions it has been necessary to 
redirect the Solicitor’s attention to the matter. The late Solicitor to Govern- 
ment was of opinion that bis office was understaJffed, but no definite represent- 
ation on the subject has been made to Government. 

In connection with the arrangements for the prosecution of important 
criminal oases in the Calcutta police courts, the Government of Bengal raised 
the question of the sufficiency of the allowances made to the Solicitor to Gov- 
ernment The Government of India in reply reviewed the past correspondence 
at some length and showed that the allowance of Es. 1,000 a month given for the 
performance of the criminal business of Government was in reality a contract 
allowance of the same character as the allowance of Es, 2,000, which is paid for 
the conduct of the civil business. The allowance was fixed in 1866 and it was 
possible that conditions bad so changed since that date that the contract was 
now disadvantageous to the Government Solicitor : but there was no evidence 
before the Governor General in Council to show that such was the case.* 

30. ’'Legal advice at Simla. — In recent years much inconvenience has been 
felt by the Government of India during the Simla season in dealing with 
questions involving points of law which could not be referred to the Legislative 
Department and on which the opinion of the law officers in Calcutta could only 
he obtained at the expense of considerable delay. The expedient rf appointing 
an officer who should be unconnected with any of the departments but should 
accompany the Government of India to and from Simla was first suggested : but 
the practical difficulties in the way led to the abandonment of the propo.'^al. 
About the same time the Legislative Department proposed to add another officer 
to its staff, which was stated to be unable to deal with the numerous references 
from the administrative departments. It was suggested that this step might 
have the effect of reducing the inconvenience above referred to, as it would enable 
the Legislative Department to afford more assistance to the other departments 
in the disposal of legal questions. This proposal however was abandoned in 
favour of the suggestion that the difficulty might be solved without mating any 
radical change in the existing system, if it could be arranged with the Calcutta 

^ V C F* and €. defp. no, 67 1 d. Feb* 16, 1905* (146) 

^ M JOesjx. no. SO^Judl,, d. Jpr* 21, $906. (146) 

(b) H, IX letter no« 432, d. Mar. 21, 1905* 
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legal firm undertaking tke work of Solicitor to Government that they should 
depute either a partner or ■ a competent assistant to Simla for the season. 
Inquiry is accordingly being made from ilessrs. Sanderson & Co. 

31. Gantonment magistrates . — In 1899 a new full-time cantonment magis- 
tracy was created for tke hill cantonments in the Siihind military district with 
head- quarters at Kasauli : and in 1903 two new similar appointments were 
added to provide for Juhhnlpore and Nowshera. More recently the Government 
of India have agreed to the reduction of Deesa cantonment to a part-time charge 
and the conversion of the Karachi cantonment magistracy into a full-time 
appointment. In executive matters cantonment magistrates are subordinate to 
the military authorities; as judicial officers tiny are under the local Govern- 
ment. In a few instances frictioia has resulted from this dual control. At 
Dinapur it hoenmo necessary ill 1901 to relieve the cantonment magistrate of 
his collateral duties as civil sub-divisional officer in order to set him free for 
his proper duties within the cantoumont. In the sanio year some dislocation of 
work was c;m.«od at Allahabad by the notion of the military authorities in sus- 
pending the cantonment magistrate, Captain Bernard, for insubordination towards 
the General Officer Commanding. Captain Bernard was eventually removed 
from the department on the ground of general unfitness for the office, and the 
Government of India i.ssuod orders defining the responsibility of cantonment 
magistrates towards the military authorities." At Meerut also in 1901 , the action 
of the cantonment magistrate in certain executive matters formed tlic subject 
of a dilforenoe of opinion between the local Govorument and the Lieutonant- 
General Commanding. 

During the years 1901-02 the conclusion was forced upon the Government 
of India that the existing condition of the department was unsatisfactory. 
The military authorities thought that executive duties wore sacrificed to judicial 
work and that the present system provided and encouraged an unsuitable type of 
officer for the appointment. On the otlior hand the llorno Department found 
the utmost difficulty in obtaining substitutes for officers on loave, a difficulty 
attributable partly to military exigencies but largely also to the unpopularity of 
the service. In August 1902 a Committee consisting of the ITome Secre- 
tary, the Quarter Master General and a senior cantonment magistrate, was 
convened at Simla to consider the whole question of improving tho canton- 
ment magistrates’ service. Their proposals were adopted by tho Government 
of India and sanctioned by the Secretary of Stato.‘ To render the department 
more attractive two new grades, one of three and one of six posts, carrying a 
staff pay of Ks. 700 and lls. 600, respectively, wore added. These are filled 
by strict solootion from among officers having ton years’ service. Besides 
tho two now appointnoents at Juhbulpore and Nowshera already mentioned, five 
new posts as assistant cantonraoiib magistrate were created to provide for 
Umballa, Meerut, Mhow, Poona and Quetta. A reserve of two officers was 
also added. Pinally with the object of providing expert supervision of the 
executive work of the department the appointment of Inspecting Oflicer of 
cantonments on a staff pay of Its. 1,000 was created for five years. Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thornhill, O.I.E., formerly cantonment magistrate of Bareilly, has been 
appointed to the new office. The total cost of this reorganization was approxi- 
mately If lakhs a year. Of its effect it is as yet too soon to speak, but there are 

r H. D. letter no. 962, d. July 4, 1901. ( S', ani 0. ditp. »o. SB, d. S»b. l9, 1903. (147) 
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signs that tlie improved conditions of service are attracting more candidates 
to the department. There is, however, no doubt that the appointment of an 
inspecting officer was a thoroughly sound step ; for under the improved super- 
vision thus secured the income of cantonment funds has largely risen and 
better methods of conservancy and sanitation are being everywhere introduced. 

Subsequently, however, it was found that the arrangements settled in 1903 
failed to ensure that the most important and onerous cantonment magistracies 
were always filled by the most efficient oflficers and in 1904-05 the Government of 
India examined the further question of the authority by whom the department 
should be controlled. The existing procedure presents various anomalies. The 
department is recruited from the army ; applications from candidates are register- 
ed by the Quarter Master General, and as officiating vacancies occur nominations 
are made by the Commander-in-0 hief for the orders of the Governor-General 
in Council : on appointment by the Government of India, an officer’s services are 
placed at the disposal of the local Government : confi.dential reports on canton- 
ment magistrates, both in respect of their judicial and of their executive quali- 
fications are forwarded to the Quarter Master General : proposals for their con- 
firmation or promotion, based upon these reports, emanate from the Commander- 
in-Ohief, final orders being passed by the Government of India after reference 
in some cases, to the local Governments concerned: since local Governments 
have no reserve of officers the Government of India control the posting of 
officers to a province, while within provincial limits postings are in the bands of 
local Governments; the latter grant privilege leave, and arrange as far as they 
can for substitutes : on the other hand the Government of India grant furlough 
and supply substitutes for absentees, but depend on the Oommander-in- Chief for 
obtaining the officers required : transfers between provinces are possible only 
after reference to local Governments and at the cost of considerable delay ; hut as 
it is impossible for the Government of India to select an officer independently 
of the requirements of the particular post, there is an involuntary encroachment 
upon the discretion given to local Governments to arrange all postings within 
their own jurisdiction, although the Government of India have been able only 
to indicate their wishes in the form of a suggestion which has depended for its 
effectiveness on the courtesy of the local Government. These reasons led the 
Government of Lord Ampthill in 1904 to consider whether the Government of 
India or local Governments were in a position to maintain efficiently the control of 
the cantonment magistrates’ department. In favour of transferring it to the mili- 
tary authorities were the considerations (1) that these authorities control recruit- 
ment, and can select officers specially suited for the work; (2) that owing to 
the general advance of sanitary science, the executive duties of cantonment 
magistrates have gained enormously in importance within the last few years ; 
(3) that the military authorities have now the advantage of the advice of a com- 
petent inspecting officer who is intimately acquainted with the material conditions 
of cantonments and the personal qualifications of cantonment magistrates ; and 
that they are not likely to overlook the value of a knowledge in oflicers 
of the law, custom and language of the native residents ; (4) that the 

Commander-in-CMef, advised by the inspecting officer, is the only autho- 
rity who is practically in a position to arrange postings throughout India. 
Lord AmpthiU’s Government accordingly consulted local Governments upon 
the suggestion that the administration of the department should be transferred 
. to the Commander-in- Chief subject to the following reservations" : — that local 


(a) H. D. letter nos. 1711—26, d. Oct. 1, 190^ 
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Governments slionld Le consulted regarding transfers between provinces or 
"between stations wLtbin a provinco which the Oommander-in-Ohief desires 
to order on c;ieouliv 0 grounds; that, if alocal Government ohjects to a given 
transfer, it should he at liberty to represent the matter to the Home Depart- 
ment before complying with the suggestion; that if the local Government 
proposes a transfer the request should he acceded to by the Coramander-in-Chief 
and that, if His Excellency demurs, the case should be referred to the Govern- 
meut of India for orders ; and that the full control of the local Government 
over a cantonment magistrate in his magisterial capacity should he recognised 
by the Lieutenant-General Commanding. The replies of provincial Govern- 
ments are still under consideration. In \iew of the importance of maintaining 
the independence of cantonment magistrates in their capacity of judicial officers 
it is uncertain w'hether the Government of Lord Curzon will agree to the 
suggested transfer. They will probably prefer to apply other remedies to remove 
the existing anomalies of procedure. 

32. City Udagistrate, This appointment was practically instituted 

by the local Government, which posted an assistant commissioner to Lahore in 
1897 to relieve the deputy commissioner of head-quarters work. The officer 
appointed at first drew only his salary as assistant commissioner ; hut in order 
to retain him for a period of years it was decided in 1899 that he should draw 
the salary of his immediate junior in the regular lino. This arrangement was 
sanctioned temporarily for five years. 


1 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POLICE. 

1. Introduetory . — The main eyent in the police administration of the past 
seven years, the appointment of a Commission to examine the working of the 
police throughout British India, has been already reviewed in Part I of this 
summary. This chapter will deal in the first place with certain schemes of 
reorganization which arose independently of the Commission, though in many 
cases their disposal has been merged in that of the Commission’s proposals : 
secondly, with the details of the Commission’s report and the reforms approved 
and initiated by the Government of Lord Ourzon in dealing with it : thirdly, 
with the history of serious forms of crime ; and lastly with certain miscella- 
neous matters which are of sufficient moment to deserve mention. 

2. Beorganimtion schemes.— Similar causes to those, which induced the 
Government of India in 1902 to examine the whole question of police organi- 
zation had already led various local Governments to put forward partial 
proposals for revision. It will bo convenient to take first the changes that 
were sanctioned, and subsequently those, that were deferred pending, the 
consideration of the Police Commission’s report. 

In 1899 the Assam civil police was strengthened and regraded on lines 
already accepted in Bengal, at a total cost of 1‘15 lakhs this expenditure, 
however, was extended over a series of years as funds should he available,® 
In the same year the Calcutta police was strengthened by the addition of an 
armed foot force, and other increments.® In April 1902 the Secretary of State 
approved proposals for the revision of the Madras city police also, and the 
raising of their.pay more nearly to Calcutta and Bombay rates.® The necessity 
of strengthening the superior staff of the district police force in Bombay was 
forcibly representedby the local Government in 1899, and eventually the Secre- 
tary of State sanctioned the addition of two posts as district superintendent and 
eleven posts as assistant superintendent.'* In the same year the Government of 
Burma proposed that district and assistant supermtendeuts in that province 
should be regraded pn more favourable rates pay. The Government of India 
modified the proposals relating to dktriet superintendents, and intimated that 
the number of appointments as assistants must be reduced before the question of 
their regrading could he considered. Eventually the modified proposals in 
respect of both district and assistant superintendents were sanctioned by the Sec- 
retary of State.® In 1899 the police force of Thar and Parkar was put on the 
same footing as that of the rest of Sind in respect of pay and allowances. An 
additional police establishment has also h^n sanctioned for the recently created 
Larkana district. 

Other proposals for reorganiaing the ptdice cadres owed their origin to an 
attempi to regularise recrintment for the superior police appointments. In 
1900 the Qweminent af India took up the question whether the police services 
of the largiar province should not he recruited on the lines of the Jndiaa OivU 
Service, with the object of ensuring that each officer should afte® learmag Ws 
work occupy for a certain time subordinate or inferior posts and should there- 
after find himself fidliag a superior post praotioally in permanency. The scheme 
provided for a proportion of 77 *3 as^tant superintendents to every 100 superior 

' (a) Desp.Bo.20(Judl.),d. ABr.27,1899. 1 (d) Tel d. Mar. XS, 1901. ’ 
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posted In October 1900 the Government of India addressed the Governments 
of Madras, Bengal, the Punjab and the Central Provinces on the subject.* No 
reference vras made to Bombay where the police department had been already 
re-organized, or to the United Provinces Government which had been separately 
consulted in connection with its proposals for an increase in the superior police 
staff.‘ 

These suggestions led to the submission of various schemes for reorga- 
nization : but as the Government of India had meantime decided to appoint 
the Police Commission, they deferred consideration of them until the Commis- 
sion’s report was received. The proposals framed by the Madras Government 
involved an increased expenditure of Es. 37,500 per annum on account of six 
additional superior ofiScers. In Bengal an annual increased expenditure of 
Es. 1,84,875 was proposed on account of superior officers. The United Provinces 
Government proposed to spend an additional Es. 67,200 upon superior officers, 
Es. 87,600 upon a new class of deputy superintendents and Es. 33,600 upon ins- 
pectors, or in all an increase of Es. 1,88,400. This particular scheme w'as indeed 
submitted to the Secretary of State, bub he deferred passing orders pending 
consideration of the Police Commission’s report. In the Punjab an additional 
expenditure of Es. 68,625 upon superior staff and of Es. 3,61,851 upon 
inferior staff was proposed. In the North-West Frontier Province, the pro'- 
posals contemplated an increased annual cost of Es, 7,425 for two additional 
superintendents and of Bs. 69,832 for inferior staff : but it is not intended to 
separate the superior police of the Punjab from those of the North-West Fron- 
tier Province owing to the difficulty of working the small cadre which the 
latter province would by itself require. In the Central Provinces two addi- 
tional assistant superintendents were asked for. 

Apart, however, from questions of recruitment other proposals for 
reorganization came before the Government of India and were similarly deferred 
pending consideration of the Police Commission’s report. In 1901 the Madras 
Government proposed a reorganization of their railway police and the establish- 
ment of a provincial criminal investigation department at a cost of Es. 44,208 
a year. The Bengal Government also desired to remodel its investigating staff 
at an increased annual expenditure of nearly nine lakhs, and to strengthen 
the investigating and detective staffs of the Calcutta police at an additional 
cost of Es. 89,244 per annum'. It was also decided to defer consideration of 
naeinorials submitted hy certain assistant superintendents in Assam regarding the 
disadvantages under which they labour compared with their juniors in Bengal. 

‘ ' The proposal made hy ’ the Government of Burma m-19()2 to revise the 
pay and grading of district superintendents in that province was att first 
similarly withheld, and memorials from assistant superintendents on the same 
subject were also held over ; hut in this case the existing position called 
n^enfely for remedy and in 1904 the Government of Lord Curzon intimated 
that they were willing to consider immediate temporary measures to remedy the 
exceptiohai' hardship of the* case of officers whose promotion had been long 
deferred. The Burma Government accordingly proposed ta grant personal 
allowances of Es. 100 to district superintendfCnts and of Es. IhO- to assisfeint 
’gdperintendents. The Government of India accepted the pr«^p<»al8, except 
lif- so far as two grades of district superintendents were concerned, and the 
'Secretary of State sanctioned them thus modi Bed with effect from April 1, 

(а) H. D. letter nos. 71»— 22, d. Oct. 80, 1800. 

(б) D. letter no. 4^9; d. July 7> lOOO* 
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1904.“ These measures, however, did not go to the root of the mischief, which 
lay in. the fact that there was a large excess of officers in the middle years of 
service with deficiencies above and below — the result of over-recruitment in the 
first five years which followed the annexation of Upper Burma. The measures 
adopted at the time were administratively necessary and have indeed been 
justified by the speedy settlement and rapid development of the province : but 
they involved a temporary disregard of the principles of scientific recruitment 
which had since resulted in a congestion of promotion no longer to be borne. 
To remedy this congestion the Burma Government proposed to offer special 
inducements to senior officers to retire. The Government of India thought 
that further-reaching measures were needed, and proposed to reduce the block 
by transferring officers of the congested years to other provinces of India and by 
offering special retiring pensions to officers of those years only ; while in the last 
resort they were prepared to insist on compulsory retirements. The Lieuten- 
ant-Governor put forward an alternative scheme which the Government of 
India rejected as likely hereafter to reproduce the evils whose removal 
was now sought, and the Secretary of State has now been asked to approve 
proposals on the lines which they suggested.® 

3. FoUce reform , — The objects and institution of the Police Commission of 
1902-3 have been fully explained in Part I of this book. It remains to describe 
the various proposals made by the Commission and these are summarised in the 
paragraphs which follow. In laying them before local Governments the 
Government of India intimated that they regarded the general lines of the 
reforms proposed as entirely sound ; but that they looked on the details and 
total of the enormous expenditure entailed as a maximum. "Within that 
maximum they would be prepared, subject to financial exigencies, to incur 
whatever expense might be necessary in order to secure a reasonably efficient 
force. But additional expenditure must be closely scrutinised. Por such 
scrutiny the Government of India were in the main dependent on local 
Governments, who alone were conversant with local conditions : they desired 
therefore that a proper economy might be kept steadfastly in view.' 

4. Village police . — ^The Police Commission laid great stress on the necessity 
of developing the village agency. The village watchman should, they thought, be 
subordinate to the village headman and not to the regular police, and the system of 
relegating petty offences for trial by headman or panchayats should he extended 
or experimentally introduced where it did not exist. Endorsing these views Lord 
Ourzon’s Government asked local Governments to survey carefully the village 
system of their provinces with the object, where possible, of saving it from decay 
and of utilising it for the prevention and prosecution of crime. The Government 
'of India inquired also whether the powers of arrest of village watchmen should 
be enlarged. They agreed with the Commission that the village watch should 
be a charge both upon lands and -houses ; and that good work by headmen or 
‘ watchmen should be systematically rewarded. They questioned the advisability 
of remunerating watchmen by grants of land and of exempting them from 
regular attendance at the police station ; and they set aside the Commission’s 
further proposal to legalise the practice obtaining in the Punjab of calling in 
the villagers to aid in guarding the village area in localities where crime is 
rife.'* The question of village police, however, is so closely connected with ^ that 
of the system of land tenures and village organisation which vary ‘-from province 
to province that it has not been possible to deal with it on uniform lines. The 
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subject is now being examined province by province, and it will probably be 
dealt with by separate l^islation in the local legislative councils. 

5. JRegular police . — In tbe next place tbe Commission considered the 
important questions connected with the organization, training, pay and discipline 
of the general police force. They found that selection and training were alike 
defective, and that unsuitable duties had been in many cases assigned to the 
various ranks. The Government of India agreed with these conclusions, and 
condemned the employment of constables on investigation duty, the maintenance 
of the beat system, and the use of the police generally for extraneous duties.® 

(а) Constables , — After recommending that constables should as a rule be 
locally recruited, and trained in a central school, the Commission suggested 
that the present rates of pay did not afford them a reasonable living wage : 
they proposed a minimum pay of Rs. 8 (or in Burma Rs. 12) rising by length 
of service to Rs. 10 or Rs. 11 with proportionate increases for head-constables. 
The Secretary of State thought that the language of the Commission was 
exaggerated, and in view of the great expenditure which the proposals entailed, 
the Government of India desired local Governments to examine them 
thoroughly with reference to local conditions.^ 

Bive local Governments agreed with the Commission ; three others were 
disposed to accept a minimum rate of Rs. 7, but one of them (Bengal) 
advocated that rate only in certain districts, while another (Madras) subse- 
quently reported that more recent experience of the difficulties of recruitment 
had convinced them that the minimum should be Rs. 8. The Government of 
India decided that it was unnecessary to insist on absolute uniformity and that 
local Governments which considered a minimum of Rs, 7 sufficient should be 
allowed to retain that limit. There was some difference of opinion as to the 
periods at which increments should accrue, and by way of compromise tlie 
Government of India decided to adopt periods of three,, ten and seventeen 
years. Other important concessions sanctioned were the grant of free kits, and 
of local allowances in special tracts, together with travelling allowance for 
journeys beyond the inspector’s circle.® 

(б) Head-constables . — -The Government of India agreed that head-con- 
stables should not be placed in charge of police stations nor employed on investi- 
gations. They decided after consulting local Governments that the pay of 
these officera nadght suitably be fixed at Rs, 15 rising to Rs. 20, the latter figure 
beiug the maximum pay of a non-commissioned officer of tbe Indian army. 

(e) Suh-impeof(ms.T^'Shem officers who are imoharge of police-stations and 
■are responsible for iavestigationa form perhaps ,the most important class of the 
entire force. The Commission proposed that they should be recruited, dSpect*, 
promotions from the grade of bead-constable being limited to fi^ftaen per cent, 
of the vacancies. In view of local variations the precise percentage was suhse- 
^ 'to determined in consultation with the local Government 
ecilfeip^ Rising thie,p^ of snh-inspectors the Government of Lord Ourzon 
adopted the priaf^p^ that, these, officers should he plaoed on a par with naib- 
iahsildars, the cosr^ponding officials on the revenue side of tbe administratleiz. 
A maximum scale of pay rising from Rs. 5Q for probationers to Es. l&Q vms 
accordingly approved : its application in the various provinces is being ifettled 
'S^ajrately, Sub -inspectors will also draw horse allowance up to -IKs. *15, and 
fis^l be allowed advances for the purpose of purebasiug uniforms aCnd horses.* 

(») S. V. leti«r not. 370— S79, S. Apr. 14, 1304. 
a) S. n. letter no. 519—28, 4, June 7, 1904. 

(cj jBT, D, resThe not. Mart ^1, (4^ 
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{d) Inspectors. — I'lie duties of these officers are to hold charge of circles 
comprising several police stations or a large town ; within these they will 
exercise general supervision and will be responsible for all police wort, and in 
addition they will be ready to assist in investigations. It was decided that 
they should ordinarily be recruited by promotion from sub -inspectors, 
but that direct appointment should be permitted up to a maximum of ten per 
cent, of the vacancies. Their pay was raised so as to assimilate it to that of 
tahsildars, and fixed at Rs. 160 rising to Rs. 200, and in the case of a few 
appointments, to Rs. 250, A daily allowance of Re. 1 was given for travelling 
and fixed horse or conveyance allowances were sanctioned for inspectors not 
in charge of rural circles.® 

(e) JSuropecn officers . — The Commission thought that the recruitment of 
the European service of police officers should be exclusively conducted by com- 
petitive examination in England, on the same conditions as at present, except 
that the age limits for candidates should be from 18 to 20. Concerning the 
expediency of thus debarring from the police service the European born in India, 
there was some difference of opinion among the local G-overnments consulted. 
The Secretary of State moreover was strongly impressed with the expe- 
diency of keeping open the higher branches of the police to that class of 
Europeans whose knowledge of the people, their language and their ways has 
in the past given to the service some of its ablest and most skilful officers. It 
seemed to him probable that if domiciled Europeans were compelled by a change 
in the rules to send their sons who aspire to police employment to England for 
, their education, the result would be the loss of that intimate knowledge of native 
habits and modes of thought, which has hitherto distinguished police officers 
drawn from this class. Mr. Brodrick also apprehended that a decision which 
closed the superior service, except in the provincial branch, to a class which 
had hitherto been among the most successful in it would be greatly and not 
unjustifiably resented.® It was, therefore, decided as the best solution of the 
matter, to reserve to the Governor General in Council the power to make such 
appointments in exceptional cases on the special recommendation of a local 
Government, and subject to the condition that the candidate put forward had 
adequate educational qualifications. As regards training the Government of 
India were inclined to recommend, in preference to the university course of 
two years suggested by the Commission, that probationers should go through a 
course of training for one year in England in a class attached to Scotland 
Tard. The Secretary of State intimated that this would in practice prove 
difficult to arrange.* Eventually it was decided that the training of probationary 
assistant superintendents should be carried out in India, that they should 
proceed to this country as soon as they had been pronounced fit for service 
and had passed a test in riding, and that they should remain at a training 
school in India for not less than eighteen months. Almost aU Governments 
accepted the proposals of the Commission to fix the pay of assistant superin- 
tendents at Rs. 300, Rs. 400, and Rs. 600 in three grades and the Government 
of Lord Curzon accordingly adopted these rates. The Commission thought that 
the pay of superintendents should he fixed at from Rs. 900 to Rs. 1,200 and 
after considering carefully the views of local Governments the Government 
pf India decided to accept this scale. They also ruled that only officers 

{a)B.D.resn.w>g.em—S5S,d.Mar.ei,lS(ie.{^i,'i) 

(i) :Dtisp. no. 9 (Jadh), d. Feby,n, 1905. (38) 

(p) D0sp. no. 13 (Judl.jj i. Agr, S8, 1904. (165) 
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considered fit for the charge of the most important districts should be promoted 
beyond the Es. 900 grade, a decision which will, if faithfully enforced, go far to 
secure efficiency in the higher ranhs of the service.® 

(/) Deputy superintendents.— On the analogy of the provincial service 
the Commission also proposed to institute a class of deputy superintendents to be 
ofidcered by natives of India on four grades of pay rising from Es. 250 to Es. 500. 
This proposal was sanctioned. These officers will be eligible for promotion to 
district charges in cases where their efficiency is clearly established.® It is 
on judicious selection for this class that the enlistment of the sympathies of 
educated natives of India on the side of the police will greatly depend. 

{g) Migher appointments . — After consulting local Governments the 
Government of India decided that the new scheme of pay proposed by the Com- 
mission for deputy inspectors-geueral, m5. Es. 1,500, Bs. 1,760 and Es. 2,000, 
was higher than the circumstances of the case demanded and would create 
dissatisfaction with the present scale of remuneration in other Indian services. 
They decided therefore that two grades of pay on Es. 1,500 and Es. 1,800 
would be sufficient. Appointments will be made by selection from among 
superintendents, and will be regarded as the highest prize absolutely reserved 
for the police department. Deputy inspectors-general will also be eligible for 
an additional pension of Es. 1,000 a year. Por the appointment of Inspector- 
General the Commission proposed and the Secretary of State sanctioned a 
pay of Es. 2,600—100 — 3,000 in the larger provinces ; for the minor adminis- 
trations varying arrangements were made. Full discretion was left to local 
Governments to fill the post either from the Indian Civil Service or from the 
police service as might seem most expedient.® 

6. Diseipline . — Upon the important subject of the relations that should sub- 
sist between the district magistrate and the district superintendent the Com- 
mission’s recommendations were not entirely distinct. They laid down the general 
principle that the maintenance of discipline must be left entirely to officers 
of the force, but they thought it essential to preserve the responsibility of the 
district magistrate for peace and order in his district and to afford him prompt 
means of ensuring the obedience of the organised constabulary to his lawful 
orders. The subsequent discussion with local Governments showed that opinions 
as to the application of these principles were by no means unanimous, and 
the Government of Lord Curzon proceeded to define the position more 
clearly. It was necessary, they said, to maintain the principle that, since the 
district magistrate is and must continue to be the chief executive authority in 
the district, the police inust be completely under his control and direction, and 
he must, subject to the usual supervision of superior authority, have unques- 
tioned power to employ them as he thinks best for the maintenance of law and 
order and the detection and suppression of crime. He should not, however, inter- 
fere in matters of departmental management and discipline, except where the 
Conduct and qualifications of a police officer affect the criminal administration 
of his district. Even then Ms power of intervention should be exercised, not by 
issuing direct orders, but by bringing the case to the notice of the superior officers 
of the police. Some local Governments had invested magistrates with 
detailed powers than were necessary for the purpose of giving effect to these 
principles. It was essential that the law should now be made 'clear, so 

as to remove all occasion for the complaint that the district magistrate’s powers' 


(a) M. J>. 248-^259, d. Mar. 21, 190S, (4'i) 
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had been, improperly extended, an.d the authority of the district superiutendent 
over his owu subordinates unduly reduced. The principle determining the 
Commissioner’s position and powers in relation to the police is that it is his 
duty, as local head of the general administration, to exercise supervision and 
control over the action of the district magistrates in respect of police matters. Eor 
this purpose it was not necessary to give him special statutory powers nor need 
he be a deputy inspector-general. Since the Inspector-General will in future 
be an Indian civilian (often of Commissioner’s standing) or a picked man from 
the department, there was no need to fear that well considered views expressed 
by a Commissioner would be lightly disregarded. 

The Government of India then proceeded to pass orders upon certain details 
of discipline with which the Commission had dealt. They approved of the 
adoption of a system of black marks, and the abolition of fines as a punishment ; 
they agreed that there should be no appeal against minor penalties ; they 
disallowed the proposal that officers believed to be corrupt should be liable 
to removal on evidence of general repute ; and they decided that it was unneces- 
sary to take up the question of compulsory retirement on a reduced pension 
for inefficiency. They agreed with the Commission’s proposals that the promotion 
of sub-inspectors should be left entirely in the district authorities’ hands.® 

7. Equipment, ^c. — Lord Curzon’s Government accepted the Commission’s 
proposal that quarters should bo provided for sub-inspectors and officers of 
lower rank, and if possible for their families as* well. Eor European officers 
they intend to prescribe a general uniform throughout India ; but differences of 
temperature and custom render this impossible in the case of the native police. 
The Commission proposed and the Government of India agreed that a uniform 
terminology in respect of offices and charges should be introduced throughout 
India, In deference to the general opinion of local Governments it was decided 
that the proposal to publish a single police manual containing rules and in- 
structions of general application must be put aside as impracticable.® 

8. Municipal and cantonment police. — The Commission advised that 
municipal and cantonment police should form an integral part of the provincial 
force and should be placed under the control of the provincial authorities. Local 
Governments accepted this recommendation and the Government of India 
adopted it in their resolution of March 1905.® 

9. Freeidency police. — The Commission considered that the complete 
separation now obtaining between the city police of the three presidency 
towns and Rangoon (who are directly subordinate to the Commissioner of 
Police, an officer with large powers of control) and the district police outside 
the town limits was prejudicial to systematic co-operation and left the 
Inspector-General in ignorance of the police work in' the most important 
charge in the province. They recommended that the Commissioner of police 
should be graded with deputy inspectors-general and be placed under the 
Inspector-General, but that he should retain larger powers of discipline and con- 
trol than are accorded to district superintendents; that the office of deputy com- 
missioner as now constituted should be abolished ; that the present class of super- 
intendents should be replaced by a small number of selected officers of the rank 
of district superintendent ; and that the lower organization should resemble that 
of the district police but should contain a larger number of Europeans. The 
Government of India were not disposed to question any of these suggestions, but 
referred them for the criticisms of the four local Governments ooncemed.* 

(a) M. D. ran. not. 8^—359, d. Mar. SI, 1905. (43) 

(b) e. X). letUr not. 380-883, d. dpr. 14, 1904. (166) 
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The Governments oO Madras and Burma accepted all the proposals ; the Gov- 
ernment of Bombay agreed that the Commissioner should be subject to the 
general i>rders of the Inspector-General, but urged that he should retain the 
larger local powers which he enjoys at present : and the Government of Bengal 
at first advocated the grant of certain powers of control to the Inspector- 
General by executive order, bnt finally expressed its willingness to accept for 
Calcutta any legislation on the subject which might be contemplated for the 
other three towns. The question was of real importance only in relation to 
Calcutta and Bombay and the Government of India decided further to consult 
the two local Governments concerned on the question whether the necessary 
unity of action with the district police cannot be attained without introducing 
a subordination of tho Commissioner to tho Inspector-General. It should be added 
that the Bombay Government have since challenged the accuracy of the Com- 
mission’s remarks as regards the Bombay city police, and have dissented strong- 
ly from the changes proposed. As regards the Commission’s third proposal the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal desired to retain three of the present superin- 
tendents for the charge of the intelligence department, the reserve and the port, 
hut agreed to the appointment of a district superintendent for the port and tho 
river if tho Hughli river were made a river police district. The Government 
of India assented to the latter arrangement. The reform advocated by the 
Commission in the character of the superior staff of the presidency police is 
regarded as being in itself a most desirable one, but it can be carried out only 
gradually owing to the difficulty of finding among district superintendents 
drawn from the mufassal tho necessary qualifications for the charge of city 
police divisions. Probably the difficulty can best be met by attaching several 
assistant superintendents to tho office of the Commissioner for training in city 
police work. The Commission’s recommendations regarding the institution of 
a grade of city inspectors on pay ranging from Rs. 200 to Rs. 300 with free 
quarters and a horse allowance were adopted. Their proposal to employ city 
sub-inspectors on a pay of Rs. 75 to Rs. 125 with similar concessions, was 
modified so as to admit of the employment of Europeans in Calcutta and Bom- 
bay. The enhanced rates of pay suggested for European sergeants and cons- 
tables, and for native head constables and constables in the presidency towns and 
Rangoon were also agreed to with trifling modifications. It was settled that 
there should be a special investigation branch in the four cities, hut that no 
separate finger-print bureau need be maintained. The police staff for prosecut- 
ing oases in the courts was also strengthened. Finally it was agreed that 
quarters should in all* cases he provided for the city police and that house-rent 
should not he granted.® 

10. Mailway police . — The Commission proposed that the jurisdiction of 
railway police forces should he coterminous with provincial limits, and that the 
organization should follow that of the district police. They thought that railway 
constables should not undertake the duty of watch and ward or he required to 
investigate oases of .shortage or missing goods unless a cognizable offence was 
suspected. They also recommended that a constable should travel in every pas- 
senger train. XJ pon these proposals the Government of India at first reserved 
their opinion. In referring them to local Governments they put forward for 
discussion the further suggestion that co-operation would be promoted if it 
were atranged that the railway police should he manned by constables drafted 
ittto it for a short term from the district police.® 

(a) H, jp. resn, nos, 24B--2&9 Mckr, 21, 1905* (42) 

(&} M DmIsHov nos, 284 ^ 29B> d* A^pr* 14, 1904* ( 167 ) 
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Following tlie unanimous opinion of local Governments the Government of 
Lord Cnrzon accepted as a general principle the Commission’s view that the 
jurisdiction of the I'ailway police forces should be coterminous with the limits of 
provinces. In giving effect to this principle the Governor General in Council 
rejected certain exceptions proposed by local Governments and admit- 
ted others. It is probable, for instance, that the whole of the Rajputana-Malwa 
railway system will be placed under one officer subordinate to the Agent to the 
Governor-General in Fajputana within whose jurisdictioa most of the line is 
situated. 

The Government of India agreed with the Commission and local Govern- 
ments in rejecting the suggestiou that the superintendent of railway police 
should be a member of the railway staff: in holding that the primary duty of 
the railway police is the preservation of law and order, and that they should not 
he called upon to undertake the watch and ward of railway property : and 
in concluding that the organization of the railway police should follow the lines 
recommended for the distiict police, and that they should be under a deputy 
inspector ‘general who should also be the head of the provincial criminal inves- 
tigation department. They relied on the relations between this officer and the 
central department to secure the requisite degree of co-operation between the 
various railway forces, and to obviate the necessity of an Inspector-General 
of railway police for the whole of India — an arrangement which would tend to 
convert the railway police unduly into an imperial department. As regards local 
allowances the Government of India accepted the Commission’s views that 
superintendents and assistant superintendents should receive Fs. 150 and Es. 100 
respectively in addition to the pay of their rank. They regarded this concession 
as justified, not only by existing practice, but also by the harassment and ex- 
haustion involved in constant railway travelling. They agreed also that the officer 
in charge of a railway police station should be given the power of search in all 
district police station limits through which his section of the railway runs. On 
the suggestion that the railway police should be manned from the district police, 
receiving a small additional allowance and only serving fot a limited term on 
the railway, the opinions received were on the whole adverse to change, and the 
Government of India were not prepared to prescribe it as a general rule. After 
full oonsidefation of the replies of the local Governments regarding the 
Commission’s suggestions for co-operation between the railway and the district 
police the Government of India preferred the rules in force in the United Prov- 
inces to those which the Commission proposed. Power will be taken in the 
general Police Act (para. 14) for local Governments to appoint superinten- 
dents of railway police and to determine their relations to district magistrates. 

11. Biter police . — The Commission advised that for the prevention and 
detection of serious crime on the navigable rivers of Assam and Bengal a separate 
force of river police was necessary. Lacoities and other serious crimes were, 
they found, very prevalent though many went unreported at present. The 
Government of India, recognising the grave nature of the evil and the necessity 
for checking it even at a relatively high cost, desired the local Governments 
concerned to work out a practicable scheme in communication with the steamer 
companies. * The Government of Bengal, in consultation with the Governments 
of the United Provinces and Assam,— the only ptovinoes in which, as inquiry 
showed, the question assumed any practical importance— accordingly framed 
proposals for the creation of river police districts and the establishment of 
numerous river police stations. But the question was One of no snmli difficulty 
and the Government of India were not prepared to deal finally with it on th e 

" ■ ^ (a) S. V. resit, non. Z48—259, d. Mar. SI, ISOS. (42) 

(4) E. E. UiUr nos. 394^303, d. Apr. 14, 1304. (168) 
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information then before them. The question of registering boat trafl&o had not 
been fully considered nor had the views of the steamer companies been obtained. 
An officer of the United Provinces police was accordingly deputed to conduct fur- 
ther inquiries and to assist in maturing detailed proposals. Meanwhile the Gov- 
ernment of India have pi’ovisionally sanctioned the appointment of three district 
superintendents, one assistant superintendent, six inspectors, and a suitable 
stall of subordinates to form the nucleus of an effective river police." 

12. Armed and military police . — The principles upon which the Govern, 
ment of India have hitherto proceeded in maintaining an armed police force 
have been (1) that a limited armed reserve should be maintained, if possible, iu 
every district, but at all events at convenient centres, to put down all riots and 
local disturbances, and ready or capable of being concentrated for extraordinary 
emergencies ; (2) that this force should form part of the general reserve at the 
head-quarters of each district ; (3) that all recruits should, as far as possible, 
pass through the reserve ; (4) that Snider rifles should only be given to special 
reserves employed as military police or against dacoits ; that the ordinary re- 
serves do not require rifles, but ought to have such arms as would enable them 
to deal olfectivoly wit,h large bodies of rioters at close quarters ; and that a 
suitable weapon for this purpose would be a breech-loading smooth-bore carbine 
to fire ball or buckshot. 

The system had not, however, been developed in all provinces on the lines 
intended, and in Bombay and the United Provinces the force had been divided 
into armed and unarmed branches. The Police Commission condemned this 
arrangement on the ground that it either imposes a heavy strain on the armed 
branch, or leads to an unnecessarily extravagant scale of establishment, and 
recommended a reversion to the original plan under which all the members 
of the force are to be taught the use of arms and drill. They thought also 
that the separate military police in Bengal and Lower Burma should be abolish- 
ed. Dealing with these recommendations the Government of India observed 
that the problem was to reconcile two considerations. The police should be 
able to deal effectually with local disturbances and yet should not be of so 
highly military an organization as to become themselves a source of danger in 
disturbed times. They agreed that while all policemen should be taught to 
use arms, the arms and ammunition available should be limited in quantity 
and quality. They thought that there should be one reserve only, of strength 
sufficient to provide for emergencies such as for guard and other duty, and that 
all the district police should pass through it at intervals ; that a simple system of 
drill and musketry at short ranges would suffice ; that a scheme of district mobi- 
lization should be prepared ; and that European sergeants should not generally 
be employed with the reserve.* The question derived peculiar importance from 
the fact that the Commander-in-Ohief had recently made proposals for a com- 
plete redistribution of the army in India. This rendered it necessary to ensure 
that the police reserves were everywhere sufficient for the maintenance of 
internal order. Accordingly after careful discussion in which the Government 
of India strove to meet the views of local Governments as far as possible 
they decided, in communication with the Secretary of State (i) to approve the 
system of reserves proposed by the Police Commission for Madras, Bengal, 
the Punjab, Burma, the Central Provinces and Assam ; (ii) to allow the Bom- 
bay and United Provinces Governments to retain the existing division of the 
force into armed and unarmed branches, at the same time expressing preference 

(a) JS, X>. resn* nos. 248 ^ 259 , d. Mar* 21 , 1995* (42) 
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for the system advocated by the Commission and urging its adoption as oppor- 
tunity ofPers ; (iii) to maintain the military police in Assam, Burma and Bengal, 
and in the two former provinces to look to this branch only of the police force 
for the maintenance of order in times of emergency ; and (iv) to arm the force 
ordinarily with bored-out Martinis, the number of rifles now in its hands being 
retained and increased temporarily in case of necessity. It is believed that 
these arrangements will be sufficient to enable the police to hold the country 
in a time of emergency without in any way interfering with the due perform- 
ance by the district constabulary of the normal duties entrusted to them.® 

13. Mounted police . — Tlie Commission admitted that some force of mount- 
ed men is required, especially in large cities and in places where dacoity ia 
rife ; but in view of their relatively expensive character they considered that 
they should be employed only where they were clearly necessary. But the 
Government of Lord Curzon found that local Governments had had some 
hesitation in carrying out the reductions in the number of mounted men which 
had already been effected, and they left it open to them to propose an increase, 
if necessary, iu oases where mounted police were useful in suppressing disturb- 
ances.® 

14. General Police Act . — Nearly all local Governments agreed with the 
Commission that there should be a single police Act for the whole of India 
in which provision should be made for the matters of organization and discipline 
above discussed : nor were the Government of India deterred from accepting 
this conclusion by the arguments of the few dissenting authorities. The im- 
provement of communications and the increasing intercourse between provinces 
furnished, they thought, conclusive reasons for uniform legislation, tlie latitude 
necessitated by varying local conditions being afforded by rule -making powers. 
The Government of India accordingly prepared a hill and circulated it in June 
1905 for criticism.^ The principal amendments which the bill makes are (1) to 
place the district police of the whole of British India under one law, (2) to 
give the Commissioner in Sind the powers of a local Government in respect of 
the police of that division, (3} to bring the presidency towns and Rangoon 
within the general police districts, (4) to constitute the new class of deputy 
superintendents, (6) to declare the powers of the district superintendent, (6) to 
revise the system of departmental punishments, (7) to define the powers of the 
district magistrate, (8) to authorise the taking of finger impressions and (9) 
to enlarge the rule-making powers of the Inspector- General and of the local 
Government. 

16. Prevention of crime . — In connection with the prevention of crime the 
Commission made several proposals, some involving legislation, others enforce- 
able by executive orders. The Government of India were at first inclined to 
endorse their suggestion that the 'Indian Penal Code should be so amended as 
to allow the courts to revise the punishment inflicted on a convict when it is 
subsequently discovered that he has been previously convicted, provided that 
no revision should be allowed after the expiry of the original sentence ; but iu 
view of the criticisms received from local Governments they decided that it 
would be unadvisable to alter the law. The Government of India questioned 
the expediency of recognising under section 75 of the Code previous convic- 
tions obtained before courts in native states. They invited local Governments 
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to advise wliotlier, as proposed by tlie Commission, any first class magistrate 
specially invested with the Inglier powers specified in section 34, Criminal Pro- 
cedure Code, should try old offenders, and on receipt of their replies they decided 
that the obiect in view would preferably be attained by an amendment of section 
349 of the Code, so as to enable a magistrate to refer such cases to the sessions 
judge. They endorsed the recommendation that inquiries in cases of had character 
should generally be conducted but they decided not to xmdertake any 

general reconstruction of the preventive sections of the Code, which in their 
experience had worked well. The Commission recommended that police 
surveillance over criminals should be confined to those who were really 
dangerous; that a uniform system of village crime 'note-books, history sheets 
and registers should be instituted for the purpose ; and that village headmen 
and watchmen should he legally required to report the movements of had 
characters. The Government of India adopted these proposals, but as regards 
the latter point they considered that the existing provisions of the Code sufdced. 
The Government of India also consulted local Governments upon the proposals 
that conditional pardons should he offered for information leading to the con- 
viction. of receivers, and that the common offence of taking a gift to effect the 
recovery of stolen property (sec. 215, I. P. C.) should be made cognizable. 
There was much diversity of opinion on the former suggestion : ultimately 
the Government of India decided that the practices of postponing sentence 
in order to afford opportunity of restitution and of questioning convicts in jail 
should be experimentally tried. The latter proposal was adopted. The Com- 
mission’s advice regarding the use of the railway and telegraph in communi- 
cating information and the encouragement of the registration of cattle sales, 
which were matters for local action, were also commended to the attention of 
I)rovincial Governments.® In connection with the reform of the criminals the 
Commission advocated more reformatory schools, more complete segregation of 
old offenders, and a fuller employment of the section authorising the 
discretional release of first offenders. The Government of India endorsed these 
recommendations and decided to adopt a formal amendment of section 662 
of the Criminal Procedure Code proposed by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Burma. In so far as the foregoing questions could be disposed of by executive 
orders they were settled by the Government of India, after previous reference 
to the Secretary of State, in November 1905.® A hill to amend the Code of 
Criminal Procedure in respect of the remaining points has also been prepared 
and ^ili sbo^tly be introduced. 

16. Heporting and investigation , — The Government of India agreed with 
the Commission thsit headmen and watchmen should not be required to report 
every cognizable offence, however petty, but only those which the police would 
ordinarily investigate. This suggestion has been finally accepted and the 
Code of Criminal Procedure will be amended accordingly. The Commission 
al^O proposed thkt thd Code should be altered so as to make it clear that the 
police oteetr ^hclutd db^phtoh copies of the first report of an offence before 
proceeding t6 investigate it : the Government of India agreed with the object 
in viei;^ but decided that it eould be best attained by executive orders to be 
embodied in the phovinoial polibe manuals. They concurred with the tJo'm- 
mission in condetiitiing the practice of conducting ihquiries at the police station 
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rather than at the scene of the offence, and in the important principles 
which they laid down regarding the exercise by the police of their discre- 
tion to refuse an investigation. The Commission thought that no investi- 
gation. should he undertaken in trivial cases, nor in cases which are purely 
civil disputes, nor those of which a village tribunal is empowered to dispose ; 
nor in cases in which the injured person desires no inquiry unless the 
offence is serious or the work of a professional offender or unless inquiry is 
otheiwise desirable in the public interest. There was little hostile criticism of 
these proposals and the Government of India finally decided to adopt them. 
The Commission’s suggestions that certain less serious cases should be made 
non-cognizable and that arrest in nuisance cases should be restricted, were 
referred to local Governments and in the main accepted. The Government of 
India agreed also that the police should be instructed as to their discretionary 
powers of arrest in cognizable cases ; and they concurred in the advisability of 
enlarging their discretionary powers as to bail. The Commission’s proposal that 
an investigating officer should be empowered to depute a subordinate to effect 
an arrest was also approved. It was decided to amend the Criminal Procedure 
Code in all these three respects. One of the most important features of police 
procedure discussed by the Commission was the practice of informal arrest {nazar 
qaid). The Government of India agreed with the Commission’s condemnation 
of the present system, but doubted whether the most stringent supervision 
would actually succeed in preventing informal arrest. "Within due limits 
therefore they were disposed to regularize the practice. They consulted local 
Governments upon the suggestion that a police officer conducting an investi- 
gation should he permitted to take from any suspected person a personal recog- 
nisance to remain present during the inquiry, and if he refuses to enter into it 
to place him under observation, reporting to the magistrate in charge of the 
case his action and reasons. Although there was a considerable preponderance 
of opinion in favour of the proposal, the Government of India found them- 
selves unable to adhere to it. After a full reconsideration of the question 
they acknowledged that the suggestion might give rise to highly contentious 
legislation, which would be opposed not only by the native community 
hut also by most judicial officers, and they concurred with the Commission 
in believing that the existing procedure laid down in the Criminal Procedure 
Code, when amended by the addition of provisions for the grant of bail in non- 
hailable cases and by investigating officers, will provide an effective system of 
investigation without the recognition of any kind of informal arrest, which should, 
he entirely discountenanced. To discourage the practice of working for confes- 
sions the Commission proposed to amend the law so as to provide for the record 
of confessions only by the magistrate having jurisdiction. The Government of 
India were opposed to this proposal. They observed that until the nature of 
police in India changed, it was vain to" suppose that, having induced a man to 
confess, they would wait till the investigation is complete before causing his 
confession to be recorded. Such a restriction could not be imposed by law or rule, 
and therefore in practice the result of the Commission’s proposal would probably 
he that a confessing prisoner would be taken, regardless of distance, to the 
magistrate having jurisdiction, and then brought back for the completion of the 
investigation. After obtaining local Governments’ advice they decided that con- 
fessions should he recorded jojily by magistrates having jurisdiction or by magis- 
trates of the first or second class. They directed moreover that confessions should 
invariably be recorded by the highest magistrate short of the district magistrate 
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VFho could be reached in reasonable time. The Commission also raised the ques- 
tion of amending section 179 of the Code so as to enforce the obligation of witness- 
es to answer questions, but after reference to local Governments the Government 
of India decided to leave matters alone. The practice of needlessly referring 
non-cognizable cases to the police for investigation was strongly condemned by 
the Commission, and in addressing local Governments the Government of India 
entirely endorsed their remarks, “ Tinally the Government of Lord Ourzon laid 
down that the responsibility of the station house ofldcer should not he impaired ; 
that inspectors should not themselves investigate save for special reasons ; that 
superintendents should have power to sanction rewards freely for good work ; 
and that the legitimate expenses of investigating oGScers should be paid by the 
State, Some of the decisions on the foregoing points were expressed in execu- 
tive orders issued in November 1905*’ ; others have been incorporated in a 
draft bill to amend the Criminal Procedure Code. 

17. JProsecution.—ThQ Commission pronounced the existing agency for the 
conduct of criminal prosecutions to be universally insufidcient and incompetent. 
The work of prosecution was daily becoming harder ; yet as a general rule 
untrained police officers were opposed in the courts of law to trained advocates, 
with the result that investigations were rendered ineffective and the position of 
the magistracy was made unduly difficult. They proposed the employment 
of pleaders in sessions courts and in important cases before magistrates, the 
appointment of court inspectors to prosecute at district head-quarters with 
sub-inspectors to assist them, and the appointment of sub -inspectors for the 
same purpose in subdivisions, and the giving of discretion to district magistrates 
to engage special counsel in serious cases. The Government of India were in 
entire sympathy with the Commission’s aims ; and local Governments’ replies 
also showed that they accepted the recommendations in cases where they had 
not been anticipated by existing procedure or were not in conflict with local con- 
ditions. The Government of India therefore decided to approve the proposals 
but recognising that they entailed very heavy expenditure they made it clear 
that they regarded them not as an end immediately attainable but as an ideal to 
be gradually worked up to. The suggestion of the Government of Bombay that 
it was desirable to amend, by introducing qualifying conditions, the provision of 
law which absolutely forbids any police officer who has taken part in the 
investigation of a case from conducting the prosecution was adopted. After con- 
sulting local Governments the Government of India agreed that the provisions 
relating to the tender of a pardon to an accomplice might he enlarged, and 
endorsing the Commission’s strictures upon the unwarrantable delays which 
subordinate courts often permit to occur in the disposal of oases they prescribed 
a form to be sent to the district or subdivisional magistrate daily showing 
the progress of cases in all courts subordinate to him.* 

18, Intelligence departments . — The Commission strongly urged that im- 
provements in communications and changes in the methods of criminals’ 
operations rendered it desirable to institute in each province an investigation 
department for the purpose of collecting and distributing information regarding 
organized crime and of assisting in its investigation. The head of this depart- 
ment should, they thought, he a deputy inspector-general, who should hold 
administrative charge of the railway police, the finger print bureau, and the 
special hranchv These proposals were commended to local Governments, " and 
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they are now being carried into effect in the Tarious provinces. The develop- 
ment of this system promises to be of the greatest value in the detection 
and prevention of organized crime throughout India. The institution of the 
Criminal Intelligence Department at the headquarters of the Government of 
India has already been described in Part I. In the event of a difference of 
opinion arising between a provincial and the central department the question 
■will be referred by the local Government to the Government of India for 
decision. 

19. Eeoords and statistics . — The Commission emphasised the danger of 
judging police work by statistical results and pointed out that the proper purpose 
of these ■was merely to suggest points for the inquiry on which judgment should 
be based. In communication with provincial Inspectors-General they drew 
up a model set of statistical returns, and declared that it was impos- 
sible to secure correspondence between police figures and those prepared 
by the courts as the two sets of returns served wholly different purposes. 
The Government of India endorsed the recommendation that inspections of 
police stations should be confined to criticisms of the work actually done and 
should not attempt to apply the misleading test of statistical percentages. 
They agreed that police diaries were usually too long and that officers 
should be trained in preparing them. They added that magistrates should send 
for the diaries in all important cases ; and they dissented from the Commission's 
remark that it should be the exception rather than the rule to record statements 
under section 162 (1) of the Code. They observed that the diary should be in 
a printed and numbered form to guard against forgeries and interpolations, 
that superintendents’ registers need not be uniform everywhere, and that the 
diglott printing which the Commission suggested was cumbrous and expensive. 
The final conclusions of Lord Ourzon’s Government were communicated to local 
Governments in June 1905 in a letter which prescribed simpler forms for the 
tabulation of police statistics ; decided that reports should still be prepared 
according to the calendar year; settled the forms of the more important police 
records; left the questions of printing and of the submission of diaries by 

officers to local Governments; declined to relieve superintendents of responsi- 
bility for the accuracy of their accounts ; directed that provincial manuals 
should be reduced and improved and stated that the Director of Criminal 

Intelligence would prepare a model hand-book; and commended the proposal 

which the Commission put forward on behalf of clerical establishments, to the 
effect that only members of the police staff who are called upon to deal with 
crime should be enrolled in the force.* 

20. Criminal tribes.’— The Commission recommended that the Criminal 
Tribes Act should be amended so as to provide for the simple registration of 
notified gangs and the taking of finger impressions of the adult male members : 

that full information about the gangs should be collected as a preliminary to 

more effectual measures : and that whatever operations were undertaken should 
be extended to native states. In reviewing these proposals, the Government of 
India discussed the suggestion separately made by the Punjab Government 
that the movements of registered tribes might without actual settlement be 
confined within specified territorial limits. They recognised that it was 
undesirable to allow the gangs to wander absolutely without restriction, and they 
suggested that power might betaken to confine them within suitable limits 

■ («) M, J>. letter nos. 56 J, d. June 17, 1905. (46) 
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if these could be fixed without impeding them, in earning an honest subsist- 
ence. With these remarks they invited the opinion of local Governments 
upon the whole question.® The replies have since been received ; but pen- 
ding the collection of further information by the criminal intelligence bureau 
and the settlement of the more urgent questions of police reform the Govern- 
ment of India have not yet passed orders upon them. 

21. Summary of reforms effected . — In the foregoing paragraphs have been 
reviewed the orders of the Government of India upon the main points of the 
scheme of reforms put forward by the Commission. Before leaving the 
subject it may be convenient to indicate cbronologioally the various stages in 
the process of working out the problem. The Police Commission, assembled 
in October 3903 and completed their report in June 1903. By November 1903 
the Government of India had formulated their views provisionally and addressed 
the Secretary of State on the main proposals. In Pchruary 1904 they proposed 
the creation of the now office of criminal intelligence and this was sanctioned in 
April. In the same month the Secretary of State replied to the Government 
of India’s main despatch and local Governments were consulted on the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. By November 1904i tbeir opinions had been received 
and reviewed and the Government of India’s detailed proposals had been made 
to the.Sccrotary of State. In January 1005 they also addressed the Secretary of 
State regarding the armed and military police. His reply received in March 1905 
enabled the Government of India to publish the report and to dispose of 
all questions affecting the organisation of the district, presidency, railway, river 
and military police except in so far as legislation was required to settle these. At 
the same time a special grant of fifty lakhs was made to local Governments and 
they were instructed as to the order of priority to he given to reforms. A 
draft bill consolidating the law relating to police throughout India was then 
prepared and sent to provincial Governments in August 3905. Questions of 
statistics and records were disposed of by Lord Curzon’s Government in April 
1906. The chapters relating to the prevention, investigation and reporting of 
crime and the prosecution of cases in the courts were discussed with local Gov- 
ernments in 1904 and with the Secretary of State between January and July 
3906. So far as executive directions could dispose of them they were settled 
by the Government of India’s orders of November 1905. A bill m ak i-ng the 
necessary amendments in the Criminal Procedure Code is also ready and will 
shortly be introduced. It remains therefore to issue orders only on the ques- 
tions of village pffiioe and of criminal tribes ; and to obtain the Secretary of State’s 
sanction to the proposed additions to the strength of the superior establishment 
in the various provinces. 

22. W andering gangs . — Standing orders on the subject of trans-frontier 
vagrants place the responsihility for stopping the passage of such gangs into 
India on the frontier provinces, and direct that they should on no account be 
passed under poltoe guards into other districts, but deported if necessary under 
the Poreign^s Abt. It is further laid down that no passes or arms licenses 
should be granted to such gangs and that all anxis found in th^r possess^na 
should be confiscated. The Government has no d^ire to interfere with ^e 
movement of hand fide traders, but aims only at the protection of the peaceful 
inimhitants of the country from larceny or plunder. A troublesome influx 
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of Pathans in 1899 led the Government of India to inquire whether the 
standing orders sufficed or whether the introduction of a system of passports 
was recommended" The replies showed that the evil was hy no means so 
prevalent as might be expected from the number of trans-frontier men perma- 
nently resident in, or regularly entering India ; that the foreigners Act has rarely 
been put in operation against them, that owing to the nature of the country it 
was impossible permanently to exclude trans-frontier men, but that they were 
deprived of their arms on entering British India. The weight of authority was 
wholly opposed to the introduction of a passport system on the grounds that it 
could be easily evaded and would require a large staff and would offer numerous 
opportunities for oppression and interference with legitimate trade. The general 
opinion was that the ordinary law and police vigilance afforded sufiBcient 
means for dealing with criminals and suspicious persons among these vagrant 
gangs. Accordingly the Government of India concluded that no fresh action 
was necessary beyond arranging for the prompt communication of informa- 
tion regarding the movements of such gangs.‘ In a few instances it has been 
found necessary to remind local Governments that it is contrary to rule to pass 
wandering gangs under police escort from one district to another, or for officers 
to grant safe-conduct passes. In 1904 the occurrence of the remarhable dacoity 
at Kalachera in Assam, which is noticed in para. 26 below, led the High 
Court to draw the attention of the Government of India to the apparent facility 
with which Afghan traders could traverse British territory without passes and 
the injury to which peaceful residents might be exposed at their hands. 
Lord Ourzon’s Government found, however, that the amount of crime register- 
ed against trans-frontier Asiatics was comparatively so small as to afford no 
justification for the introduction of a passport system which they still regarded 
as open to great objections both of practice and policy.' Butin connection with 
the general Police Act, on which they had decided as a result of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations, the Government of India proposed to empower district 
and suhdivisional magistrates to control and if necessary to disperse wandering 
gangs which are believed to cause danger and alarm to the people or are 
suspected of unlawful designs, and to authorize a police officer of suitable rank 
to take the finger-impressions of persons whom he suspects to be addicted to 
crime and who do not give a satisfactory account of themselves. These provi- 
sions will render it possible to deal effectively with trans-frontier foreigners or 
natives of Upper India who terrorise the peaceful villagers of Bengal and 
Assam. Meanwhile, however, at the instance of the new criminal intelligence 
bureau special police measures have been taken hy both the Governments con- 
cerned to watch and to control the movements of vagrants. 

23. Counterfeit coining . — Having reason to believe that common coining 
was widely practised in Bombay, Madras and Berar the Government of India in 
1899 called for a return from those provinces of all cases which came to light. 
All local Governments were also asked to cause the finger-impressions of 
all convicted coiners to be circulated to other provinces for information.* 
In Pebruary 1901, orders were issued with the object of securing that the police 
should have an opportunity of examining all false coins received at railway 
stations.' In 1899 and 1901 with the object of further facilitating inquiry the 
High Courts were moved to direct the subordinate courts to forward to the 
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nearest treasury office, for transmission to the mint, counterfeit coins togetlier 
with any implements, dies or moulds, coming before them in certain cases 
under the Criminal Procedure Code and in the latter year quarterly 
returns Containing full information as to all cases of coining were called for. ‘ 
The returns for 1 C02 showed an alarming increase in the number of counter- 
feits discovered : and, after making full allowance for other causes which might 
have contributed to this result, the Government of India thought it 
advisable that the subject should he thoroughly re-examined. The most serious 
feature of the position was the discovery of coins of such excellent workmanship 
that even experts disagreed as to their character. Taking advantage therefore 
■ of the presence of the Police Commission and of provincial Inspectors General 
in Simla, the Government of India convened a conference to discuss the ques- 
tion. The conference thought that the detective agencies which it was the 
intention of the Commission to propose, coupled with the enlistment of approvers 
and the improvement of the prosecuting staff, would prove adequate measures ; 
hut in the meantime they suggested the immediate deputation of two officers 
who should inquire closely into the extent of the practice and the methods 
employed, and should be empowered to grant remission of sentences con- 
ditionally for information obtained from convicts in jail.° A third officer was 
added for wmrk in native states. The inquiries of the officers selected are 
bearing valuable fruit. In several instances important convictions have been 
obtained : and tho investigation has aroused a general interest in the subject 
and added considerably to our knowledge of coiners and their methods. 


24. Counterfeit notes.— ~It was decided in 1902 to institute a special inquiry 
into the forging and uttering of counterfeit currency notes, the number of which 
appeared to be increasing. Mr. Kirkbam, a district superintendent of police in 
tho Central Provinces, was placed on special duty under the orders of the Thagi 
and Dakaiti Department. Tho inquiry is mainly the concern of tho Pinance 
Department, hut orders were issued in the Home Department authorising the 
General Superintendent to obtain from local Governments full particulars of all 
cases of forging and uttering, and empowering the special officer to offer con- 
ditional remissions of sentence to any confessing prisoner who gives evidence 
loading lo the conviction of forgers. One consequence of the inquiry has been 
the institution of an important prosecution in Calcutta which is still under 
trial. The general result has been to show that tho forgery of curroucy notes is 
almust entirely in tho hands of Bengalis who frequently employ Afghan traders 
to utter them. It is hoped that the practice of counterfeiting is being gradually 
suppressed as there has been no appearance of a large forgery recently. 


• 26. Infanticide . — In January 1900 the Punjab Government proposed to 
limit the operation of the Pemale Infanticide Act in the Jullundur district to 
five villages, and to appoint a medical agency in lieu of the police to super- 
intend ita working. On a review of the evidence the Government of India 
doubted if sulMetMb endeavour was being made to suppress the practice of 
female iufantieide -which ^apfieaped to be widely pwevalent. They drew attention 
to the success which had been attained in the D^nifced i^ovinces, and they- invited 
the local Goveromrent to propose a scheme more commemiurate with the 
dwaensious of the problem and tike duty of Govenamen*.* The Punjab Govern- 
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ment replied that the statistical data from which the prevalence of the practice 
could he deduced were wanting, and that it proposed to collect information at 
the then forthcoming census. The Government of India agreed and forwarded a 
memorandum by the Census Commissioner in which lines of investigation were 
suggested. Meanwhile they sanctioned the experimental measures proposed for 
the Jullundur district. Shortly aftervvards, however, Jnllundur was afflicted by 
an exceptionally severe epidenoic of plague. This made it necessary to employ 
on plague duty the staff intended for the operations and made it impossible to 
pursue the inquiry among the disease-shncken population and in the presence of 
a mortality from natural causes which would have entirely vitiated any 
Jesuits arrived at. The investigation was accordingly abandoned. 

26. Dacoity . — In 1899-1900 there occurred a troublesome outbreak of gang 
robberies in the Agra and neighbouring districts. It was supposed for some 
time that these were the work of raiders from the Dholpur and Bharatpur 
states : but the arrest of Mohan Lai Kaohi, loader of the gangs, in January 1900 
led to information showing conclusively that the great majority of the dacoits 
came from Agra itself. The gangs were successfully broken up and many of 
the offenders were brought to justice. The manifest failure of the Agra 
police was severely commented upon by the local Government in its annual 
review of police work, and the Government of India inquired what action had 
been taken to remedy matters. The reply of the United Provinces Government 
showed that several delinquents had been punished, vigorous reforms effected 
and a thorough co-operation established with the agency police. 

The circumstances of a dacoity committed in 1904 at Ealachera in Assam 
illustrate modern conditions of crime in India in so remarkable a manner as to 
deserve brief mention. . The offence was planned in Afghanistan by certain 
Eahulis who were in the habit of resorting to Assam for purposes of trade 
and had in the course of their travels acquainted themselves with the circum- 
stances of a wealthy banker in Caehar. Their intention to rob the banker 
became known to an Afghan friend of his who telegraphed to warn him while 
the gang were still on their w&,y through India by rail. The banker took no 
heed, but his friend on receiving no reply from him, wisely communicated with 
the Calcutta police with the result that the local district superintended was 
enabM to arrest the gang praoti^lly in. the act of daomty. 

2V. Serious disturbances . — rnl899 serious religious disturbances took plkoe 
in the district of Tinnevelly. On April 20, the Shanars, a class who had aroused 
the ehmity of other castes by their social pretensions and who resented the 
closing of a temple to which they considered themselves entitled to admission, 
attacked and destroyed the Marara'r quarter of the town of Sivakasi. The Mata- 
vars determined on revenge and the apathy of the local apthoiritiek allowed their 
preparations to mature unchecked., Oh dune 6, ttie Mkra'vars attacked Sivakasi. 
Pitteen people were killed and others died of their wounds ; nearly a thousand 
houses were destroyed; ahd there was nauoh looting. The Mafavars were repuls- 
ed, but hands oE them continued for some days to move about burning and plun- 
dering Sbanar villages in Tinnevelly, Madura and Travanoore. In ten days 6fder 
was restored by the energetic action of Mr. Bedford wbo took charge as Chllector 
on June 8 ; hut the pursuit of the scattered Mararars was a Work of time. Tlie 
Madras Government appointed a Special Commissioner to inquire mto the causes 
and history of the oatbre'ak. Proin & feview Of bfe report th^ Gotffhtaeht oE Ihdia 
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concluded that Mr. Higgens, who had been in charge of the district until Novem- 
ber 1898, had culpably failed to realise the position ; and that Mr. Scott, w'ho was 
Collector wdien the outbreak occurred, entirely failed to take precautions and 
showed scandalous irresponsibility in leaying his post on privilege leave at the 
very time when murder, bloodshed and arson were being committed and were 
likely to be repeated." The Government of India called for an explanation from 
the former officer and directed that, in addition to the punishment inflicted by 
the local Government, the latter should be reduced nine places on the list of 
seniority. They ordered further that the district superintendent of police, who 
had warning of W'hat was occurring and had failed to grasp the situation, should 
be debarred from acting promotion for one year.- The latter order was subse- 
quently modified in the public interests at the request of the Madras Govern- 
ment: but the Government of India on receipt of tbe report called for were 
constrained to censure Mr. Higgens, and to maintain the order of punishment 
passed on Mr, Scott. * In the criminal proceedings against the rioters 406 persons 
w'ere sentenced by the Sessions Court and 258 wore punished by the magistrates. 
A force of three hundred punitive police was also imposed on the district. In 
1902 the question of its farther retention was considered, but the Madras 
Government reported that the aggressive attitude of tho Shanars was still 
causing apprehension, and it was decided to maintain the force for a full period 
of five years. ° 

In the last few days of 1899 an outbreak ooeurred among the Mundas, 
an aboriginal tribe of the llanolii district inOhota Nagpur. A religious leader 
named Birsa, who had given trouble some years before, reappeared and pro- 
claiming himself a prophet, kindled a widespread agitation. Police were sent 
out to disarm his adherents with the result that the rising spread. A police 
station was burned and five native constables were killed. A European and his 
servant are said to have been also killed. Elsewhere attacks were made on 
native Christians and several houses were burned. A company of troops was 
sent out from Doranda, and on January 8, 1900, after ineffectual efforts had 
been made to induce the assembled Mundas to surrender, their position 
was attacked. The troops tired three volleys and charged before the insur- 
gents broke and fled. Pour Mundas were killed and three wounded ; but 
further search showed that three womeu and a hoy also had unfortunately 
been killed and that another child had been badly hurt. The exact circum- 
stances in which the latter casualties occurred were not immediately reported 
by the Commissioner, and the Government of India censured that officer for 
the default.'* "When, however, they were in a position to review the facts, the 
Govemment of India thought that though the officers and troops were unaware 
of the presence of wpmen and children with the insurgents the firing should 
have been stopped as soon as active opposition ceased, and they caused this 
opinion to be communicated to the Commander-in- Chief who had supported the 
action of the officer commanding the troops.' A minority in Council dissented 
from this decision. With the attack of January 8, 1900, active resistance 
ended, and Biraa and some hundreds of his adherents were arrested without 
much difficulty. The conduct of the legal proceedings, however, was unsatis- 
factory. Difficulties in obtaining evidence led to delays which the local 
Government failed to check. Eventually about one-fifth of the persons 
arrested were convicted and sentenced. The Government of India commented 

ia) B. D. litter »o. S4, d. Feb. 8, 1900. (166) (d) B. JD. UtUr no, BdS, d. Mar. 31, 1900. (167) 
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unfavourably on this result. It was inevitable, they recognised, that many 
arrests should have been made on mere suspicion, but there was undue delay in 
ascertaining whether the detention of the persons arrested was justified. “ The 
Bengal Government subsequently explained that but for the unexpected view 
of the law of conspiracy taken by the presiding judge, a larger number of con- 
victions might have been expected. 

The outbreaks which occurred at Oawnpore and elsew'here in connection 
with plague measures will be described in chap. X, para. 2. 

28. "Finger'inipressions . — The system of identifying criminals of certain 
classes by means of their finger-tip impressions, wliich was adopted throughout 
India in 1897 in lieu of the Bertillon anthropometrical method, continues to yield 
good results. In 1899 Mr. Henry, Inspector-General of Police in Bengal, visited 
Bombay, Allahabad, Rangoon and Madras to explain the working of the new 
arrangements. The anthropometrical records as they are no longer required for 
police purposes are made over to the Director of the ethnological survey. In 
1901 the English Home Office inquired how the finger print system was work- 
ing. The Government of India replied that over 200,000 records had been 
collected and that they had no doubt of its value.^ The percentage of success- 
ful identifications effected is steadily increasing. 

The Police Commission pointed out, however, that in order to enable the 
system to be developed to the full, there should be uniformity of classification and 
notification, and this is now being secured- They thought that a single bureau 
should suffice for au entire province, but that there should be a central bureau 
for the record of the finger-impressions of criminals who are likely to commit 
offences in more than one province. These suggestions also have been adopted. 
Hitherto the finger print system has been used ordinarily to aid the police 
in tracing old offenders and not for the purpose of affording direct proof of 
previous convictions. But professional offenders now travel over a wide 
extent of country and the present state of the law, which declares that a finger- 
slip is inadmissible unless proved by the oral evidence of some person in whose 
presence the prints were taken, may give rise to difficulties in proving previous 
convictions against offenders from a distance. The Government of India have 
accordingly consulted local Governments upon the desirability of empowering 
prison officials by law to take the finger prints of prisoners, and on the proposal 
that a certificate signed by a gazetted jail officer upon the slip bearing the filler 
impression should be declared admissible as evidence that the prints are those 
of the person mentioned in the certificate.' 

29. jProvident fund . — The proposal to create a general provident fund for 
the police service was discussed by Lord Elgin’s Government with local Gorern- 
ments and the Secretary of State. Rules were circulated for criticism in August 
1898 and were generally approved in the replies received during 1899. In August 
1899, the rules were formally promulgated. All officers of or above the rank of 
assistant superintendents were required to subscribe not less than five per cent, 
or more than ten per cent, of their monthly salary, interest at four per cent, being 
allowed on deposit. Subscription was made obligatory in the ease of officers 
already in the service previously married, or subsequently marrying, if they 
failed to make adequate provision for their family iu other ways.** 


(a) H. D. letter no, 2729, d, Mar. 2S, 1901. 
(J) H. P. teL no. 164, d. Ifeb. 36, 1901. 
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30 ToUce armament . — Thoir attention having been drawn to a case in 
which the hored-out Sniders with which the ordinary police were armed proved 
useless in attacking armed dacoits, the Government of India directed that such 
weapons should he used only in the case of city disturbances. Por use against 
gangs of dacoits themselves armed with rifles a sufficient force of rifle-armed 
police should be made available. They inquired if local Governments were 
satisfied with these arrangements in this respect,® and on receipt of their replies 
the question of increasing the number of rifle-armed police was left over for 
consideration by the Commission. Meanwhile, however, Martini-Henry rifles 
have been given to the jail guards and police who previously carried Snider 
rifles ; and Martini-Henry smooth-bores are being gradually issued in lieu of 
Snider smooth-bores to the armed police generally.^ Good progress has been 
made in effecting this change. 

31. Military police . — In consequence of the Calcutta riots in 1897 Lord 
Elgin’s Government had proposed in 1898 to form a fourth company of Bengal 
military police to be stationed near Barrackporo. The Secretary of State sanc- 
tioned the proposal in January 1899.° In October 1899 a mutinous outbreak 
occurred among the Karon battalion in Burma and it was broken up and dis- 
tributed by companies among other battalions. In 1900 the Government of 
India approved of the enlistment of a second company of Kaohins for the Bhamo 
military police. A third company was also enlisted in 1902 for the Myitkyina 
battalion. But the Kachins are needed as sepoys, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
has been asked to consider further the possibilities of dovelopiog local recruit- 
ment so as to avoid the demands made on sources of recruitment for the regular 
army. In 1900 the Burma military police, and in 1901 the Assam military 
police wore re-armed with Martini-Henry rifles. Webley pistols in lieu of 
Enfield pistols wore also issued to the native olBcers of the latter force. Owing 
to the difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of officers of the Indian staff 
corps for the Burma military police, it was decided in 1902 to allow officers of 
the British service to accept appointments. The Police Commission's pro- 
posal to abolish the force of military police m;>intained in Bengal and Lower 
Burma has been noticed in para. 12. The questions of the strength and dis- 
tribution of the military police force in Assam wero raised in 1904 by the 
decision to withdraw regular troops from the stations of Manipur, Dibrugarh, 
Kohima and Silohar. The Chief Commissioner has since submitted a complete 
scheme for the reojganisation of the force involving the strengthening of two 
battalions, the reduction of two others (in one of which an outbreak of insub- 
ordination occurred in June 1904) and the raising of a fifth new battalion. 
It is proposed also to improve the terms of service of both officers and men. 
The cost of the proposals is about two lakhs a year. These matters are still under 
the consideration of Lord Curzon’s Government. 

82. Military guards . — The practice of employing military guards for the 
protection of certain treasuries and civil jails in the Bombay presidency was 
abolished in 1901-02, and such duties were entrusted to armed police and 
Jail warders. In 1904 at the instance of Lord Kitchener the Government 
of India proposed to local Governments that the army should be entirely 


(<ar) H. D. letter nos. 486^493, d. July 11, 1901. 
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relieved of tte duty of fumisMng guards over civil buildings. They added as 
reservations that military guards might be retained when required for ceremonial 
purposes as in the case of Government Houses ; or for political reasons, as in 
native states ; or in oases where there were special elements of danger as on the 
frontier." Local Governments generally have acquiesced in the proposals, but 
the final disposal of the case has been deferred pending the receipt of further 
information from Bombay and Calcutta. 


33. Training schools . — In 1900 the Government of the United Provinces 
decided to revise its arrangements for training police officers, and to remove the 
location of the school from Allahabad to Moradabad. The Government of India 
supported and the Secretary of State sanctioned its proposal to place an experi- 
enced district superintendent in charge of the new institution. * In 1899 the Gov- 
ernment of Madras instituted a central training school at Vellore, to be open for 
six months in the year. Three years later they recommended that it should be 
made a permanent institution in the charge of an assistant superintendent. 
Consideration of this proposal was deferred pending* a decision upon the 
Commission’s recommendations, but meanwhile temporary arrangements were 
made to carry on the work. As has been already stated, it has been decided 
that European assistants should undergo a course of training at a police school 
in India. Such schools now exist in all the larger provinces save Bombay and 
Burma where they are being started. Eor constables the Police Commission 
advocated a course of training in central schools so placed as to be accessible 
from several districts. The proposal has been adopted so far as the various 
provinces of India are concerned. In Burma the system of training in district 
schools has been retained as being better stated to the characteristic usage of 
the province.** 


34 Ben gal- Nag pur Bailway police . — The opening of this line gave rise to 
discussion as to the best means of policing a railway which runs through more 
provinces than one. The question is one of the relative advantages of continuity 
of administration over the whole line, or of co-operation with the district police. 
The Government of India were at first disposed to place the whole of the 
railway police under the Bengal Government ; but on further consideration of the 
Chief Commissioner’s views they agreed that the administrations of Bengal and 
the Central Provinces should control the police on the portions of the line lying 
within their respective jurisdictions. ‘ The decision is of importance mainly 
because it foreshadows the pronouncement of the Police Commission on the 
same question two years later. 

35. Miscellaneous . — A few miscellaneous matters require brief mention. 
In 1899 the maintenance of a special establishment in the shape of the Burma 
Police Supply and Clothing Department to provide for the Upper Burma 
military police was sanctioned without limit of time ; but the question of its 
reduction will be considered when improvement .in communications renders 
its retention needless.’^ The system of granting rewards to railway police 
for meritorious service was reviewed in 1900-01, but no alteration in the 
standing orders was thought necessary.' Police arrangements at the Delhi 
Durbar of 1902-03 were carefully considered by the Central Committee in com- 
munication with the Inspector General of Police, Punjab, in whose hands the 
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actual control was left. In all over five thousand men and officers were on 
duty. The worh.was admirably done and the Government of India cordially 
acknowledged the services of all the officers and men employed. In 1.901 
with the obieet of improving the efficiency of the Calcutta police, twenty- 
four sections of the Criminal Procedure Code of 1898 were extended to the 
presidency.® The question of preparing a comprehensive police bill for Calcutta 
on the lines of the Bombay City Police Act was left over till the Commission 
should have reported, and in the event was dropped in view of the other legis- 
lation to which their proposals gave rise. The working of the law in force in 
the presidency towns regarding prostitution has been separately examined. In 
Madras no difficulty has been experienced. In Bombay it was reported that 
procurers were using Colombo as a base of their operations and the colonial 
Government was accordingly addressed. In the case of Calcutta the Govern- 
ment of India were at first inclined to think that the law should be made more 
deterrent ; but they subsequently accepted the opinion of the local Government 
that legislation was not required. 

(fl) D. letjte? no. 5^3, d. Aug. 2, 19Qi« 
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CPIAPTEB, T. 

PENAL. 

(a) INDIAK JAIIS. 

1. General results . — The provincial reports upon prison administration are 
reviewed hy the Government of India in an annual resolution. ® The six years’ 
period ending with 1904 presents no striking fluctuations of statistics. The aver- 
age daily population of the jails in British India varied from 118,107 in 
1900, when high prices caused a large influx, to 94,474 in 1904. The jails of the 
United Provinces alone contain over a quarter of the total number. The 
nett cost of maintaining a prisoner for one year, which depends primarily on 
the price of food- stuffs, ranged from Es. 46 in 1899 to Es. 54 in 1901. Evi- 
dence of a consistently efficient administration is afforded by the mortality 
returns. With the exception of 1900, when the effects of famine made themselves 
felt, the death rate in Indian jails during the years 1899 — 1903 was under 27 
per mille of the population, and in the year 1904 it feU to 17'75 permille, which 
is absolutely the lowest ratio on record and a result that does the utmost 
credit to the executive and medical officers responsible. 

2. Jail Department . — It has for some time been the aim of Government to 
secure efficiency in its penal system by organizing a specialised depart- 
ment in which officers would be content to spend the whole of their career 
and thus become experts in prison work. Various measures have been taken in 
furtherance of this idea. In 1900 it appeared that there was some re- 
luctance to join the department owing to the fact that a decision to do so could 
not afterwards be reconsidered ; and to remove this impediment to recruitment 
officers electing for jail service were allowed the option of reverting within 
the first two years.* In December 1902 the Government of India, desiring 
to secure equality of promotion, proposed that long vacancies in the office of 
provincial Inspector-General should be filled by selection from among officers of 
the department throughout India at large ' ; but local Governments generally 
laid stress upon the importance of acquaintance with local conditions, and 
the Government of India did not for the time being pursue the scheme. Ip 
the Central Provinces the office of Inspector- General of Jails has hitherto been 
held jointly with that of Inspector-General of Police ; but in recent years the 
combined charge has proved too much for a single officer. Pending further 
changes in connection with the incorporation of Berar, the Central Provinces jails 
department was placed under the charge of an experienced jail superintendent 
as separate Inspector-General. Later on, when the provinces were amalgamated 
the appointment of Inspector- General was separated from the cadre of superin- 
tendents, and a pay of Es. 1,600 was attached to the post. The pay of the Inspeot- 
ors-General of Prisons in Madras, Bombay and the United Provinoes was equal- 
ised in 1905, in oonneetion with the general revision of rates of pay in the 
Indian Medical Service (Chap- IX, para. 1), and fixed at Es. 1,800 rising to Es. 
2,000.^ At the sam^.rime the rates of pay of commissioned medical officers in 
whole-time charge central jails were improved. The Government of Lord 
CuRzon had taken up this question in 1901*. Existing rates of pay had been 
fixed thirty years before; and the scale, though still attractive to jumor officers, 
had the effect of deferring the higher increments too long. After ascertaining 
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local GovemmeuLts’ views, tte Government of India proposed a scale rising from 
Bs. 700 to Bs. 1,400 in the case of first-class jails, and from Bs. 650 to Bs. 1,350 
in respect of second-class jails ®. The Secretary of State reserved his decision 
until the proposals relating to the pay of civil medical officers generally (Chap. 
IX, para. 1) should he before him ; but his incliuation was to differentiate more 
largely between the remuneration proposed for the charge of the two classes of 
prisons.* Eventually it was decided that the pay of superintendents should be fixed 
at Bs. 150 or Bs. 50 in excess of the pay of an officer in medical charge of a 
native regiment, according as the jail in his charge was of the first or second class.* 
Before these orders toot effect an anomaly in the existing scale was correct- 
ed by the ruling that the emoluments of an officer officiating in charge of 
a first-class jail should never be less than they would be if he were acting in 
charge of a second-class jail. Except in Madras, Bombay and Bengal, central 
jail charges are now held entirely by commissioned medical officers ; and in 
Madras the local Government has agreed to reserve three out of its five first- 
class central prisons for such officers. 

3. District Jails,— The executive chaise of district jails throughout India 
is ordinarily held by the civil surgeon. In 1901 the Punjab Government repre- 
sented that the allowances granted for this duty were insufficient. It urged 
that increased efficiency had been attained only at the expense of increased 
labour; that the work was irksome and alien to officers’ professional duties ; and 
that the creation of a separate jail service, by depriving civil surgeons of any 
expectation of succeeding to the post of Inspector-General, had left them no 
compensation for the uncongenial duties of jail administration other than the 
monthly allowance. After exhaustive discussion of the question with local Gov- 
ernments the Government of India accepted the general opinion that more liberal 
•allowances should be given. In July 1903 they proposed to the Secretary of 
State a new scale of allowances rising from Bs. 26 in the case of jails with less 
than 60 inmates to Bs. 260 for jails with a population of 700 or more.** 
These recommendations were estimated to cost Bs. 77,000 a year. Mean- 
while, however, the general increase in the pay of civil surgeons (Chap. IX, 
' para. 1) had removed the main argument for raising the jail allowances, 
and the Secretary of State decided that no separate increase of the allowances 
was necessary.* The Government of Lord Curzon readily acquiesced in this 
decision. In order to determine the amount of the allowance admissible for 
the charge qf each jail, it was proposed that a certificate of the daily average 
population should be furnished by the superintendent to the audit officer who 
passes his salary bill, but on further consideration no change in the existing 
•procedure, by which the rate is determined by the previous year’s average, was 
•adopted. 


4. J %il warders.— In various provinces the position of subordinate jail officers 
also-has been improved. In August 1899, after reference to local Governments, 
the rates of travelling allowance admissible to a warder on transfer were increased 
so as to meet the expenses of moving his family In 19O0 the service in Bengal 
was reorganized on a more advantageous grading ; and in 1903 a similar ref orm 
was effected in the Central Provinces. The pay of warders in the Aden jail has 
also recently been raised. In consequence of the amalgamation of Berar with 
the Central Provinces the jailor and warder establishments in both provinces 
-have been brought on the same list, the pay of the Berar officials being raised 
to the rates in force in the Central Provinces. 
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6. Changes in jails . — The only new central jail constructed during the 
years 1899 — 1905 was the temporary prison at Mung Rasul for the reception of 
convicts employed on the excavation of the Jhelum canal. In 1901 the 
Madras penitentiary was raised in status from a second to a first class jail. 
The Bellary district jail has also been turned into a second class central jail but 
the status of its superintendent has yet to be decided. New district jails are 
being constructed at Karachi and Sulckur and will be occupied during the 
current year, and in the United Provinces certain magistrates’ lock-ups have 
been converted into fifth-class jails. 

6. Improvements in jails . — In 1S95 the Government of Lord Elgin decided 
that, with the object of rendering prison discipline stricter, it was desirable to 
provide cells in which certain classes of prisoners should be separately con- 
fined, save during the hours of exercise. They determined also that with a 
view to the repression of misconduct on the part of habitual offenders cubicles 
should as far as possible be constructed in dormitories for the separation of 
prisoners at night. In April 1899 the Bengal Government questioned the 
expediency of introducing these changes on a general scale, but Lord Ourzon’s 
Government adhered to the decision of their predecessors. The work, which 
will take years to complete, has subsequently progressed as well as funds have 
permitted. New jails are now generally being constructed on the cellular 
principle, and cubicles have been placed in dormitories in many of the central 
jails. In February 1902, when the Government of India made special 
grants aggregating 30 lakhs to local Governments, they desired that a fair 
proportion of these should be expended on prison buildings.® Part of the money 
was expended upon cells, but some Governments preferred to make an allot- 
ment to other needed works of jail improvement. Again in March 1903, when 
special grants of 38 lakhs were made, the extension of the cubicle system in 
central jails was commended to local Governments as a suitable object of 
expenditure 

7. Transfer of prisoners . — Previous to 1900 it was the practice only in 
Bengal to transfer prisoners belonging to criminal tribes or police -registered 
prisoners who did not belong to the province to their native province prior 
to release. In December 1899 the Government of Bombay proposed that all 
prisoners foreign to the province in which they were confined should be 
transferred to their provinces of origin as soon as their sentences became final. 
But the Government of India regarded the proposal as open to serious objec- 
tions both in principle and practice, and contented themselves with suggesting 
to local Governments the general adoption of the Bengal system This propo- 
sal was generally accepted, and the new arrangement was brought into work- 
ing in July 1900 Such transfers required in each ease the sanction of 
the Governor General in Council, and needless routine correspondence thus 
resulted. An attempt to provide for them under general orders in the bill 
which afterwards became the Prisoners Act, was dropped in order to conserve 
the character of the bill as merely a consolidating measure. On the constitu- 
tion of the North-West Frontier Province transfers of prisoners from the Punjab 
to the new province were frequent, and the inconveniences of the existing 
procedure became more apparent : accordingly it was decided to take advantage 
of the repealing and amending bill then under consideration to provide for the 
transfer of prisoners between all provinces by general orders. The Repealing 

(а) P. D, letters nos. 1134-A. — 1142- A., d. Peb. 24, 1902. I (o) H. B. letter nos. 61-8, d. Jan. 31, 1900. 
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A-:neadiag Act, 1908, made the required change in the law hy substituting 
a new seoiilon ror sections 29 and 31 of the Prisoners Act, 1900. Local Govern- 
ments were then consulted, prior to the issue of orders, upon the questions whe- 
ther particular jails should he designated for the reception of prisoners from 
other provinces, and whether previous consultation before transfer was 
desirable *. Eventually general orders were issued providing for the transfer of 
prisoners under the orders of the Inspectors-General of jails except in the case 
of military convicts. Prior consultation between the Inspectors-General con- 
cerned is provided for, in cases where it is proposed to transfer a prisoner 
other than for the purpose of release, and it has been left to local Governments, 
if they wish to do so, to designate certain jails as receiving dep6ts to which 
transferred prisoners should be sent.® General orders on the foregoing lines 
have also been issued to regulate the transfer of convicts between the jails of 
the Central Provinces and those of Berar. 

8. Marh system , — The system of permitting convicts to earn remissions of 
sentence by a method of good marks for conduct and industry dates, in its 
present form, from 1896. The procedure has always been regarded as tentative 
and several authorities have doubted whether it is really of valuable assistance 
in enforcing discipline and affording a stimulus to good conduct. These doubts 
have increasingly found expression in recent jail reports from various prov- 
inces. The balance of opinion, indeed, continues to be in favour of the system, 
b at it is generally thought to hold out insufficient inducements to convicts of 
an unimaginative temperament, and on the other hand he too complicated and 
to involve the clerical staff of the prison in needless labour. No way was sug- 
gested, however, of obviating these difficulties without leaving too much to the 
discretion of subordinate officers, and the Government of India contented 
themselves therefore with expressing their willingness to consider any definite 
proposals designed to simplify the system or to enhance its efficacy. To this 
invitation the Governments of Bombay and Bengal have recently responded. 
Some of thoir suggestions amount to a radical alteration of the existing pro- 
cedure : hut without going so far as they have proposed it may he possible 
to substitute a system of remission reckoned in units of days instead of hy 
marks as at present. 

9. Coronation releases , — Following the course adopted at the celebration 
of Her late Majesty’s jubilees in 1887 and 1897, the Government of India 
determined to signalise the occasion of His Majesty’s coronation by a jail 
delivery from all the prisons throughout British India and in Port Blair. 
For such a measure Indian history affords many precedents, and it is (xne 
which is thoroughly in consonance with native sentiment. Local Govern- 
mouts were accordingly desired, as an act of grace and clemency, to , release 
on the 1st day of January 1903 ten per cent, of all convicts under 
sentence whose conduct had been good and whose release was not likely to 
give ri® to n revival of blood feuds or crime'. Under these orders 9,123 offend- 
ers were enlarged. Special consideration was shown to Burmans eonvio^d 
during the disturbances which foBowed the annexation of Upper Burma and 
127 such convicts were released. The orders ailso authorised , the release 
of 1,231 female convicts whose offences were not of a serious nature ; of 
%999 persons under sentence of one month’s imprisoumeht or less who 
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had worked out half their sentence ; and of 276 persons under sentence of not 
more than sis months’ imprisonment, whose offences were more or less attribut- 
able to conditions of scarcity. Fiona the Port Blair Settlement the Governor 
General in Council also directed the absolute release of 352 male and female 
convicts and the conditional release of 31 convicts under sentence for daooity. 
Remissions of punishment, graduated according to sentence, were granted 
to convicts who could not be released : and to all well-behaved convicts at Port 
Blair, certain other concessions wei’e allowed. One hundred and thirty-two 
persons confined in prison in execution of decrees whose debts did not exceed 
Es. 100 were set free. Government paying their debts. The total number of 
prisoners who were released from British jails, including the Andamans, under 
these orders exceeded 16,000.® 

lu. Juvenile of'enders. — The important decision at which Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment arrived in September 1899 to transfer reformatory schools from the 
control of the jail to that of the educational department has been elsewhere noticed 
(Chap. VI, para. 70). In their annual reviews local Governments and the Govern- 
ment of India alike continue to scrutinize the extent to which juvenile offenders 
are still committed to prison. The percentage of child prisoners is not large and 
it may be expected to decrease further with the extension of the reformatory 
school system. No female reformatory schools have been established, but the 
number of girl prisoners is very small. For this reason it was not considered 
necessary to proceed uith the project, which Lord Elgin’s Government had 
discussed, of establishing dep6ts at one central jail iu each province where all 
girl criminals could he concentrated. Such dep6ts have, however, been 
instituted at the Lucknow and Bhagalpur central prisons, 

11. Long sentence prisoners. — In July 1902 the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces, at his inspection of the Bareilly central jail, found several 
prisoners there undergoing terms of imprisonment aggregating twenty years or 
more. He represented that it was undesirable that prisoners should be confined 
in Indian jails for periods so long, and suggested that the qnastion of a remission 
might be considered by the local Government after fourteen years. The Gov- 
ernment of India inquired from other provincial Governments whether a similar 
state of things existed elsewhere, and whether (in preference to the proposals 
made by the Government of the UnHed Provinces) they considered that the caso 
of such convicts should he referred for orders after twenty or twenty-five years, 
as in the case of life convicts in the Andamans.* After considering the 
replies received the Government of India decided to adopt the proposal of the 
United Provinces Government." It will accordingly be left to local Governments 
to consider the cases of all such convicts and to decide whether a remission of 
their further sentence should be granted after they have served for fourteen 
years. A proposal made by the Punjab .Government that legislation should 
be undertaken to enable the executive Government to substitute under 
certaia conditions sentences of transportation for long sentences of rigorous 
imprisonmtot was negatived for the reasons that the change w'as opposed to 
accepted principles and had not been justified on the ground of necessity, 

12. Burmese convicts in Indian Jails . — In the course of the foregoing dis- 
cussion the United Provinces Government raised the question of returning to 
Burma certain Burmese convicts who had been deported to jails in those pro- 
vinces at a time when the prisons in Burma were not capable of accommodating • 
all offenders convicted of rebellion in that province. It had previously been the 
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practice to deport such prisouers to jails in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United 
Provinces aud the Central Provinces. All Burmese convicts sent to Madras, 
however, were returned to Burma attli.e instance of the Madras G-overnment in 
1901 : and similarly those sent to Bengal were returned after the coronation 
releases in 1903. After consulting the G-overnment of Bombay, and the 
Central Provinces and Burma, the Goveimment of India now decided that 
the practice of transferring Burmese convicts to the jails of Indian provinces 
should be discontinued and that any such convicts remaining in Indian 
jails should be returned to Burma.® 

13. Murderous fanatics . — On the passing of the Prontier Murderous Out- 
rages Regulation in 1901, the Government of India proceeded to determine the 
principles which should govern the penal treatment of offenders sentenced under 
that enactment with the object of enhancing the severity of their punishment. 
Their aim was to provide for such offenders a particularly deterrent course 
of penal discipline, in the hope of reducing the number of cases of gTidza and 
kindred crimes. They decided that offenders sentenced under the regulation 
to transportation should be sent to Port Blair irrespective of the usual conditions 
regarding age and physique, and should there be continuously confined in the 
cellular jail. No reductions of sentence should be permitted, and a life sentence 
should be life-long and nothing less, Offenders sentenced to imprisonment 
under the Regulation should be sent to the jails at Hyderabad aud Lahore, and 
there kept in separate confinement for the full term of their sentence. Youthful 
offenders alone were exempted from the operation of these directions, which 
were subsequently expressed in the shape of formal rules under the Prisons Act 
made by the local Governments concerned. ‘ 

14. Bx-military Bifidoulties attending the disposal of European 

military convicts enlisted in the United Kingdom, who have been convicted by 
civil courts in India and subsequently dis'^harged from the army, have occasioned 
a prolonged discussion in recent years. It has been finally decided that the pre- 
vious practice, by which such offenders were transferred to Bombay during the 
currency of their sentence and thence embarked fpr England, the residue of the 
sentence being remitted from the date of embarkation, can be maintained only 
in cases where the offender has signified his willingness to leave India, If 
he has not done so, the provisions of the Colonial Prisoners Removal Act must 
be invoked.* Instructions have now been framed in communication with 
the Government of Bombay, with the object of ensuring careful compliance 
with this decision, aiud these have been communicated to all local Govern- 
ments.** 

15. Defalcations and mismanagement . — ^In a few instances defaults in jail 
management have attracted the attention of the Government of India. At the 
Rangoon central jail in 1900 irregifiarities occurred in connection with the 
stock of manutotureft articles -which necessitated the dismissal of the European 
jailor and a complete revision of the system of management. In 1902 an 
inquiry into the high rate of mortality occurring iu’ the Jubhulpore jail^^sog* 
gested that the dieting and clothing arrangements were defective and that major 
punishments had bemi inflicted, with needless frequency.* The non-medical 
superintendent was transferred to another charge ; and the prison was placed 
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under the supervision oi a full-time medical officer. In 1903 serious irregularities 
came to light in the Nagpur central jail, where negligence on the part of the 
jailor and the superintendent had resulted in overcharges for articles of diet and 
other losses to Government. As a result of full inquiry, the former officer was 
reduced in rank and the latter officer removed to a smaller charge and severely 
censured.® A still more serious case of defalcation came to light at the Akola jail 
in 1903, The Inspector-General at one of his inspections expressed dissatisfac- 
tion with the way in which the prison accounts were kept and mentioned his in- 
tention to depute an auditor to scrutinize them. Shortly afterwards the jail 
office and record room were set on fire with the undoubted object of destroying 
the records. Investigation then showed that a regular system of frauds, chiefly 
in connection with the supply of raw material for the jail factory, had been 
carried on for a long time. The jail contractor was criminally convicted of^ 
fraud, and the jailor and certain other subordinates of the offence of arson. 
The conduct of the superintendent with reference to these frauds and to the 
general mismanagement of the prison is at present under the consideration of 
the Government of India. Such occurrences have, however, on tbe whole 
been rare and the Government of India, in their annual resolutions, have been 
able to express their satisfaction at the generally efficient character of the 
prison administration. 

16. Jail manufactures . — The total cash earnings of prisoners in Indian jails 
varied from nearly 12 lakhs in 1901 to over 16 lakhs in 1902. In May 1903 
the Punjab Government inquired whether profit or the value of convict labour 
should be charged on articles of jail manufacture supplied by one province to 
another. The Government of India referred the question to other provin- 
cial Governments, inquiring whether any distinction was made as regards 
charges for articles supplied to jails within the province and to jails of 
other provinces, and suggesting that the supplying province should forego 
any profit on the transaction and should simply transfer the cost actually 
incurred from jail “manufactures” in one province to jail "supplies ” in the 
other. To this proposal certain authorities took exception on the ground 
that it would encourage a tendency on the part of jail superintendents to 
employ their own convict labour as far as possible on remunerative work 
while obtaining their supplies from the jails of other provinces. The Govern- 
ment of India considered these apprehensions exaggerated and decided that' 
only the expenditure actually incurred on the articles supplied from jail to jail 
whether within the same or in any other province should be charged to the 
purchasing jail* An exception to this rule was allowed when articles were sold 
to prisons beyond the limits of British India, 

17. Escaping prisoners.— lia. February 1904 an important question of penal 
administration arose in Madras in connection with the case of a prisoner who 
had escaped from custody and not been recaptured until after the date of expiry 
of his ordinal sentence. The Advocate General, Madras, held that there is no 
provision of law authorizing the detention of a captured convict beyond the 
date on which the term of his original sentence would have expired, unless he is 
on recapture prosecuted and convicted for , the specific offence of escaping. 
This opinion, if upheld, suggested that it might he desirable to amend the law 
and the Government of India accordingly referred the question for the advice 
of the Advocate General, Bengal. Mr. O’Einealy, however, advised that 
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under the law as it at present stands an escaped convict on recapture or surrend- 
er may be required to undergo such portion of the sentence passed on him as 
remained unexpired at the time of his escape, whether he has or has not been 
convicted of escaping. This opinion the Government of India forwarded to the 
Government of Madras with, the remark that they were not prepared to under- 
take legislation unless or until the contrary opinion held by the Advocate 
General, Madras, was judicially affirmed," The opinion of the Advocate General, 
Bengal, also disposed o£ certain other connected questions referred by the Gov- 
ernment of Madras. 

18. Iteduction of statistics . — In connection with the general inquiry into 
the curtailment of reports, which has been described in Part I of this summary, 
it was decided to revise and to simplify the forms prescribed for prison 
statistics. An informal committee met at Simla and drew up revised 
forms reducing their number by about one-third. Local Governments 
were consulted upon the changes : * and the forms after further settlement will 
shortly he prescribed. 


(&) Port Braie. 

19. Q-eneral results . — The reports on the administration of the penal settle- 
ment of Port Blair are reviewed by the Government of India in an annual reso- 
lution". The average daily convict population has gradually increased from 
11,055 in 1899 to 13,326 in 190-1. This increase is explained in para. 21 below. 
The net annual cost of maintainiug a convict in the Andamans varied during 
the past seven years between Bs. 84-8-3 and Bs. 99-4-9, The death-rate 
among the convict population ranged from 27 per niille in 1899 to 42 per 
mille in 1903, the average being about 38 per mille. The total receipts of the 
settlement after remaining for some time stationary at about G| lakhs 
rose to over 8 lakhs in 3904, but the expenditure has risen from about 
16| lakhs to about 20^ lakhs in 1903, The increase is attributable to the 
provision of more jail and barrack accommodation. 


20, Cellular and associated yaiZs.— The scheme of the penal system of the 
settlement, which was sanctioned by Lord Lansdowne’s Administration, con- 
templates that each convict shall pass the first six months of his sentence in 
separate confinement, and thereafter eighteen months in intramural labour in 
association with other convicts. The construction of the cellular jail, which 
was the first step towards carrying put the scheme, has absorbed much of the 
activity of the.settlemeat for many years. Begun in September 1893, it was com- 
pleted only towards the end of 1904 With the most eoononaical distribution of 
labour, not more than three hundred convicts could be employed on tbe site 
itself and tbe allotment of even this number has retarded other constructive 
works. The wooden railings to cells which the original design provided were 
found unsuitable, and they have been replaced by iron railings at the cost of a 
quarter of a lakh." Othei minor improvements in the shape of spiral stairs, and 
sheds for the exercise of convicts were sanctioned during Lord Ourzon’s tempof 
rary absence from India in 1904. The building of the second jail, where 
fers will be associated in confinement, was sanctioned by the Secretary of -State 
in' 1899.'* It will cost fifteen lakhs, including the value of local materials and of 
convict labour, and will when completed contain 1,800 convicts. The difficulty 
&f finding labour has delayed its inception, and up to the present it has only been 
possible to undertake the road-making preliminary to the main project. The 
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present Superinfendeat has, howeTer, made certain proposals regarding the 
future of the settlement pending the consideration of wliich further progi’ess has 
been postponed. The full effect of the completion of these works upon 
the penal system will be appreciated if the present distribution of the 14,000 
convicts in the settlement is considered. The cellular jail, the jail on 
Viper Island and the female jail now hold some 650 prisoners. Of the 
rest, 11,000 are labour-ing convicts living in barracks scattered over 
twenty stations, and over 2,000 others are self- supporters. "When the cellular and 
the associated jails are finished, over 3,000 convicts or probably one-fourth of 
the total population as it will then stand will come under conditions approach- 
ing those of Indian prison life. The construction of the associated jail will 
eventually make it possible to dispense with the jail on Viper Island where the 
worst and most desperate criminals are at present confined. But there is no 
likelihood of this occurring soon, and meanwhile the Government of India have 
sanctioned the introduction of wire-netting cubicles into the Viper Jail at a 
cost of Rs. 12,000.“ 

21. Labour supply . — Por the foregoing reasons one of the chief aims of the 
Government of India has been to increase the supply of labour at the disposal of 
the Superintendent. In August 1899 they agreed to allow term convicts who 
had more than seven years of their sentence to serve to he transpoited to 
Port Blair.® Inquiry from local Governments showed, however, that the pre- 
vious discontinuance of the practice of transporting term convicts had affected 
the practice of the courts, which no longer awarded sentences for transportation 
for a term of years as a common matter, and that in consequence less than £00 
such convicts were available for deportation instead of the 1,600 additional 
workers for whom the Superintendent had asked. As a matter of administra- 
tive expediency, convicts sentenced to rigorous imprisonment in Burma are sent 
to Port Blair, but the Government of India did not think it equitable to introduce 
the practice generally. The utmost that could be done therefore was lo direct 
the transfer of all term transportation convicts with not less than six (instead of 
seven) years to serve : and to cause judicial officers to be informed of this decision 
in the expectation that the number of such convicts would increase, Purther 
inquiry in 1 901 showed that nearly 1,000 term-transportation convicts would 
be sent to Port Blair from other provinces, while from Burma 460 convicts of all 
kinds would be sent. It may be added that the differential treatment of Bur- 
mese convicts has occasionally attracted comment in the public press, but the 
Government of India are satisfied that there are good reasons for its continu- 
ance. The Andamans too nearly approach Burma, both in distance and in 
climate, for transportation thither to prove deterrent to the Burmese. The 
transfer of Burmese prisoners to Port Blair thus does not involve that removal 
to a strange and distant land which is intended to constitute the really penal 
element in transportation : and this circumstance affords justification both 
for deporting Burmese transportation convicts to prisons in India, as has fre- 
quently been done, and for sending Burmese convicts under sentences of impri- 
sonment to the Andamans. 

22, Free labour . — In the earlier years of the settlement when discipline was 
lax and convict labour unskilled free labourers were commonly employed in the 
construction of various works ; but the importation of free workers has gradually 
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ceased and all labour required for settlement purposes has for some time been 
supplied by the convicts. E,ecent inspections by the forest officers have shown 
that the islands contain great stores of padouk and other valuable timbers, but the 
supply of convict labour is quite insufficient to enable the forest department to 
develop the timber supply of the islands on a commercial basis. With this 
object the Superintendent recently proposed to employ free labour to work 
a saw-mill. Tbe Government of India doubted whether a sufficient supply 
of free labour would be forthcoming locally and they were not disposed to reopen 
tbe question of its reimportation. They suggested that the question of 
employing free gangs of sawyers to work in tbe forests should be considered. 
The Superintendent, however, preferred bis own proposal, on tbe ground that it 
would be less likely to impair convict discipline. The main principle by which 
the Government of India have always been guided in dealing with such 
questions is that the enforcement of penal conditions in the settlement must 
be the paramount consideration to which any endeavour after commercial pro- 
fits must, if necessary, give way.® It is possible, however, that a solution may 
be found in the employment of free labour on the construction of the buildings 
remaining to be finished and the utilization of the convict labour thus made 
available in forest work. 


23. Tort Blair Commission . — The office of Superintendent and Chief Com- 
missioner was held by Sir Richard Temple, C.I.B., from 1899 to the end of 1903. 
In 1901 when he was on leave. Colonel Graves officiated for him, and in 1903 
ISdr. Tuson acted for some time as Superintendent. On Sir R. Temple’s retire- 
ment in January 1904 Mr. Tuson was appointed Chief Commissioner s. p. t., 
pending tbe arrival in April 1904 of Mr. W. Merk, O.S.I., who had been desig- 
nated for the post.® The appointment has not been hold by a civilian for the 
last 33 years. Four casualties occurred by tbe retirement of Mr. Man, O.I.B., 
in 1901 and of Mr. Tuson in 1905, and by the deaths of two assistants in 
1902, from fever and from an arrow wound received in a conflict with the 
aborigines. Some difficulty was experienced in filling these places, and with the 
object of attracting officers from the Burma police the terms of appointment 
to the lowest grade were modified. Eventually Messrs. Anderson of the 
forest department and Brooks, Duif and Clarke of the Burma police w'ere 
appointed. Temporary leave vacancies have been filled by the appointment of 
Messrs. Prideaux, Hastings and Tayler. The appointment of eighth assistant 
superintendent will probably be abolished if a second commissioned medical 
officer is appointed- to the ehai^o ef the cellular and fenafale jails (para. 26).* 


24. Mstahlishments . — The military police of the settlement who number 
over 600 men have recently been re-armed with the Martini-Henry 
rifle.* The resources of tbe force have for a long time been heavily 
taxed, owing to the practical absence of a reserve and the increasing 
burden of guard duties with convicts working in the forests. Accord- 
ingly in 1903 the Government of India sanctioned a large temporary 
increase in the strength of the force, the cost of the additional men being borne 
by the forest department and met by raising the price of timber supplied to 
the settlement.* Insped;ors of the force were also allowed to benefit by recent 
eliiinges in the leave rules, in so far as these could be applied to them, and 
fflitodai® and jaraadars have been treated as second class officers in the matter 
brtravelling allowance during privil^e leave.^ The rate of pensions earned by 
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non-commissioned officers and men of the force has also been raised." In the 
Commissariat Department permanent civilian overseers have successfully replac- 
ed non-commissioned officers of the Supply and Transport Department.^ In June 
1903 two permanent and three temporary hospital assistants were added to the 
medical establishment.” In the same year the Marine Department was also 
strengthened by the addition of another launch crew, and of certain clerlssin the 
office/ In 1904 additional free crews were sanctioned. "With the Secretary of 
State’s sanction the pay of the two sab-engineers employed on public works 
was also raised.” More recently six additional musters have been added 
to the educational staff with the object of providing a better education 
for the children of free parents.-^ The local engineer establishment 
moreover is being completely reorganized/ The post of engineer and harbour 
master will be filled by au engineer of the Royal Indian Marine and that of 
assistant harbour master has been abolished, an appointment of carpenter- 
constructor being added in its stead. It is intended to appoint to the Andamans 
an executive engineer to be borne on the Burma cadre, and to substitute the ap- 
pointment of supervisor for that of one of the sub-engineers. The prospects 
of the subordinate executive establishment of assistant overseers have also 
been improved/ In 1905 the Government of India decided to close two out of 
the three existing tea-gardens which, partly owing to the insufficiency of the 
labour supply, were commercially a failure : and the services of Mr. King, the 
manager of the gardens, were dispensed with, suitable compensation being paid 
to him in lieu of notice together with a bonus for -past service.* A scheme 
put forward by the Superintendent in 1901 for the oreafion of a fund to 
provide ponies for the use of officers and subordinates in the setblemeut was 
■negatived by the Government of India on the ground that there was no reason 
for thinking that the allowances provided for travelling by the Civil Service 
Regulations were insufficient.^' In 1903 difficulties arose with regard to the 
remuneration of the senior and junior medical officers in Port Blair for their 
professional services, and the Government of India issued fresh orders redefin- 
ing the position.* The senior medical officer was required to act as the medical 
attendant of the Superintendent and his family only, but was permitted to 
undertake consulting practice in other oases. Por the services of both the 
senior and the junior medical officers a scale of fees was fixed, adjusted to the 
pecuniary means of the officers seeking their assistance. But it was also felt 
that the officers of the settlement who were only entitled of right to the services 
of the junior medical officers had reasonable cause for dissatisfaction ; and in 
1904, the Government of India accordingly moved the Secretary of State to 
sanction the proposal that the medical officer in charge of the troops should he 
placed in collateral medical charge of the settlement also.* This arrangement will 
be only a temporary one pending the posting of a second commissioned medical 
officer to Port Blair (para. 26). The question of increasing the pay of the 
senior medical officer, who did not benefit by the general revision of the pay of 
Indian Medical Service officers (Chap. IX, para. 1) is now under the consideration 
of Government. . 

25. The penal system of the settlement has locally been regarded 

as based on tbe Andaman and Nicobar Regulation, 1876, and the Prisoners Act 
of 1871. In practice it has been regulated by the Andaman Manual, a chaotic 
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and out-of-date collection of statutory enactments, statutory rules, esecutiye 
orders of tlie Government of India, and local orders of tlie Superintendent. 
The revision of the manual had been attempted locally ; and in connection 
with the formal amendment of some of its sections it became apparent 
that the Prisons Act of 1894 legally applied to the jails within the settlement, 
and the Government of India accordingly instructed the Superintendent that 
he should in his revision pay due regard to the terms of that enactment. 
Sir Eichard Temple protested that the Prisons Act was irnsuited to the circum- 
stances of the settlement, and the Government of India, though unable to accept 
his views in their entirety, agreed on reconsideration that the simpler and safer 
expedient would be to exclude the settlement from the operation of such general 
Acts as bad been passed without special reference to it and to pi*ovide a 
separate statutory basis for its administration. The task was one beyond the 
compass of the local officers, and Mr. Greeven, I.O.S., was deputed in June 1903 
to the islands, with instructions to recast the manual and to advise upon the 
questions of the necessity for separate legislation and the form which, if decided 
on, it should take.® Udr. Greeven’s proposals were received in August 1904. 
Their effect will he to provide a secure legal basis for the existing practice in 
lieu of a collection of rules and orders made as necessity arose, and possibly 
open to question from the point of law. 

But before the Government of India could deal with the draft scheme sub- 
mitted to them the new Superintendent made sweeping proposals for the aboli- 
tion of the existing system of transportation.* Mr. Merk argued that whatever 
may have been the case originally transportation bad under modem conditions 
ceased to be so deterrent or punitive a penalty as imprisonment in an 
Indian jail: that it was practically impossible in the interests of health 
to enforce a severer discipline in Port Blair : that the idea of moral reforma- 
tion was inapplicable to the majority of the transported convicts : that trans- 
portation should accordingly be stopped and the islands colonised and their 
natural wealth of timber turned to profit. These proposals have called for 
prolonged consideration and are still before the Government of India ; but, so 
far as can be said at present. Lord Ourzon’s Government have not been convin- 
ced by the arguments addressed to them. 

In January 1905, while the foregoing proposals were still under examina- 
tion the Superintendent made certain suggestions regarding the use of the 
cellular jail.'’ The recommendations of the Lyall — Lethbridge Committee of 
1890, on which the existing system of penal treatment is based were that every 
life-prisoner on arrival should be confined in cells for a six months period, to 
be raised after trial to nine months. The Superintendent reported that for the 
past few years new prisoners had been confined in the jail for periods varying 
from three to six months with good results ; but he did not consider that all life 
convicts indiscriminately should be subjected to confinement in cells and he 
suggested that discrefion should be left with the Superintendent to select prison- 
ers to undergo the treatment, that convicts guilty of peculiarly violent crimes 
should be imprisoned for nine months, and that any accommodation available 
after providing for local sentences of solitary confinement should be used for 
confining by night members of the chain-gang, who would work outside by 
day. The Government of India, however, decided that the system should be 
feied with all life prisoners, hut left discretion with the Superintendent to curtail, 
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suspend, or remit the ordinary period of six months, the next stage of confine- 
ment in the asvsociated jail being correspondingly increased. They approved 
the confinement in the cellular jail of persons under local sentences of solitary 
imprisonment and they invited the attention of the Superintendent to their 
previous decision that when the cellular and associated jails were completed chain- 
gang sentences should be abolished. They also directed the Superintendent to 
take into consideration the question of the replacement of chain-gang sentences 
wholly or partly by sentences of confinement in the cellular jail.'* The Superin- 
tendent has recently submitted suggestions in accordance with these orders. 

A few other recent decisions affecting the treatment of convicts may be 
briefly mentioned. The medical examination of female convicts on arrival, 
which gave opportunities for abuses, has been discontinued as a general 
practice.^ The rolls of well-behaved life convicts are usually submitted to 
G-overnment after 20 or 25 years with a recommendation for release, 
absolute or conditional. In 1902 the question arose bow life convicts with plural 
sentences, whether concurrent or consecutive, should be treated for the purpose of 
remission. The Government of India decided that their rolls should still be 
sent up for consideration after 20 or 26 years, attention being specially directed 
to the plurality of sentences.” It has further been ruled that offenders convicted 
of waging war against the Crown shall be treated in the same category as dacoits: 
and that natives of India convicted in, and transported from, Burma shall on 
release be returned not to Burma but to their province of origin. In 1904, the 
attention of local Governments was called to the necessity of certifying clearly 
the amount of remissions of sentence earned by prisoners in Indian jails pre- 
vious to their transfer to the Andamans, and they were asked to cause a state- 
ment in English signed by a responsible officer to be attached to the 
transported convict’s warrant."* Rules permitting of occasional interviews 
between convicts and their relatives were also settled in 1904. Since 1887 
convicts conditionally released from Port Blair have been despatched in charge 
of an officer to the port of disembarkation in India. At Calcutta and Madras 
the practice was to forward them under police escort to their ultimate destina- 
tion, but at Rangoon this procedure was not observed with the result that 
returning convicts were enabled to elude police observation by omitting to 
report their arrival at their homes. This defect of procedure was remedied 
iu July 1905, when orders were issued extending to Burma the procedure 
obtaining in Bengal and Madras and revising the conditions of release so as to 
lay the necessary obligation on the returning convict.” 

26. EeaUh.—l.h.Q sanitary condition of the settlement has for some time 
occasioned anxiety. Previous to 1899 the death-rate was low ; hut in that year 
it rose to 42-24 per mille, and it has not materially diminished since. Malaria, 
dysentery and tuberculosis are the three diseases which affect the convict 
population qjiOst seriously, aud constant endeavour has been made to reduce 
the deaths from these. A full report upon all three diseases was prepared iu 
1904 by the officiating senior medical officer. The conclusions suggested 
were that while the spread of the two former diseases had been favoured by 
the climatic conditions of recent years, the explanation of the prevalence of 
phthisis must be sought partly in the overcrowding which ensues from want of 
sufficient sleeping room. The Government of India reserved their final 
opinion pending farther report from the permanent medical officer : hut in the 

(a) H. D, letter no. 583, d. June 19, 1905. {d) H. D. letter nos. 380-397, d- July 15, 1904. 

ib) H, D. letter no, 279, d. Aft, BO, 190B (205.) , . C S, D. letter ms, 57-55, d, 1905. (206.) 

(o) H. D. letter no. 435, d. June 26, 1902. { M, D. rean, ms, 663-m» d. My 14, 1905, (207.) 
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hope of diminishing the death-rate from phthisis, they meanwhile directed 
that special barracks for invalids and convalescents should be constructed, that 
the annual issue of clothing should he increased, and that convicts should be 
■weighed quarterly.® The mortality returns of 1904 were worse than those of 
the preceding year, and on receipt of the permanent medical officer’s report 
further measures were at once taken in the hope of improving the health of the 
convicts. Two temporary barracks were constructed to relieve the overcrowd- 
ing, and two barges for the disposal of sewage : additional clothing was issued 
to the convicts and a supply of condensed drinking water was provided for the 
female jail.* The question of issuing locally grown instead of imported rice as 
food to the convicts is now under consideration. The scheme for the periodical 
weighment of prisoners was abandoned on further examination. Finally, in 
order to enable the senior medical officer to pay greater attention to the medical 
requirements of the convicts it has been decided to post a second commissioned 
medical officer to Port Blair, who will act as civil surgeon to the settlement 
and will he also placed in charge of the cellular and the female jail.' 

27. Invalid convicts . — In consequence of the fortuitous manner in which 
recommendations for the release of invalid convicts were ocoasionfilly preferred, 
the Government of India determined in February 1903 to regularise the pro- 
cedm ’0 by the issue of definite rules. They directed that such recommenda- 
tions should be made only on behalf of moribund prisoners whose condition 
rendered them incapable of committing or of inciting to further crime, and who 
had friends or relatives to take charge of them. If the convict’s disease 
endangered the general health, such recommendation might he made at any 
stage of his sentence ; hut if otherwise, only after he had served for fifteen 
years. Prisoners who had married in the settlement, and had wives or husbands 
to look after them, should not he proposed for release because of illness.'* 

28. General development . — The development of Port Blair has proceeded 
actively in various misoellaueous directions which can only bo briefly noticed 
here. In 1901 the Government of India agreed to Colonel Temple’s pro- 
posal to use coal instead of firewood as fuel in the settlement and to utilize 
the convict labour thereby saved in extracting an increased quantity of timber.® 
The results have been very successful. They also sanctioned the construction, at 
the cost of half a lakh, of a steam tramway to carry firewood to the brick-kilns 
used in the construction of the new jail buildings. In 1902 and 1903 the con- 
struction of an additional launch for harbour work and the provision of new 
boilers for two others were approved ; the purchase of a new boiler for a third 
launch was sanctioned in 1904. In 1902 the Superintendent w'as permitted to 
purchase one portable steam fire-pump and three fire-engines for purposes of 
fire protection. Subsequent experience showed that steam fire-engines were 
quite nnsuitod to the circumstances of the settlement, and they have accord- 
ingly been disposed of and will he replaced by six manual fire%ngines.-^ In 
1901 the Government of India agreed to supplement the regular mail service 
by allowing the station steamer to proceed occasionally to Kan goon for mails ; 
and they shortly afterwards took the opportunity of the expiry of the contract 
to arrange a better mail service at an annual cost of Es. 1,30,000. Even these 
arrangements did not prove entirely satisfactory, and in July 1906 further 

(a) M* D. letter no* 731, d, Ifov* 20, 1903, (208.) (c) F, J), desp, no, 318, d, Sepi. Sit 190$, (200.) 

- ( H- D- letter no. 399, d, Apr. 28, 1905. {d) H. D. letter no, 70, d. Feb. 7, 1908. 

^ letter no. 110, d. Feb. 17, 1902. 

n H. D. letter no. 439; d. May 8, 1905. (/) H. D. telegram no. 600, d. June 28, 1905. 

. Ch. 9. letter no. 710, d. July 28, 1905. 
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alterations were made ia the programme of sailings of the Andamans ■ma.i! 
steamer, so as to provide three mails to Rangoon and one to Calcutta in every 
six weeks and to give communication with Madras once in every three months 
instead of once in six weeks as heretofore.® A greatly improved mail service 
was thus secured for the settlement. The complete isolation of Port Blair from 
the mainland, saving the connection afforded by the infrequent visits of a 
mail steamer, has always been a source of great public and personal inconveni- 
ence. But in 1905 this drawback was removed by tlie successful establishment 
of wireless telegraphy between the islands and the coast of Burma.^ The first 
message was transmitted on February 10, 1905, in the space of 19 minutes. 
This means of communication has just been thrown open to the public, 
subject to such conditions as are necessary to prevent unauthorised 
correspondence between the convict population and the outside world. A 
complete telephone service is also being established between the various stations 
in the settlement in lieu of the cumbrous and antiquated system of signal 
communication previously employed." The installation of electric light and 
fans in the Superintendent’s house and office and the church at Port Blair 
has also been sanctioned but the Government of India were compelled to 
disallow a proposal that the Superintendent’s residence should be partly furnish- 
ed at the State expense. It has been further arranged to fire a time-gun either 
once or twice a day to give the time correctly to the outlying portions of the 
settlement." In December 1904 an experienced officer of the Aocounts De- 
partment was sent to Port Blair to overhaul and revise the system of accounts^ ; 
and in March 1905 a deputy inspector of schools was deputed from Bengal 
to make proposals for the improvement of the schools in the settlement.^ In 
February 1905 the Agrioulturists’ Loans Act, 1884, was extended to the islands 
with the object of enabling advances to be made for the relief of distress or 
the purchase of seed and cattle ; aud certain simple rules regarding security 
and repayment were issued.^ 


29. Miscellaneous.^ k scheme for the supply of valuable birds from the 
Andaman Islands to the Zoological Gardens, London, through the agency of the 
Zoological Gardens iu Calcutta, has, after much discussion with the late 
Superintendent, recently been put on a working basis. Early in 1903 the Gov- 
ernment of India were approached by a syndicate who proposed to open com- 
munications with the Nicobar Islands and to develop a trade in timber, eocoanuts, 
and kopra. The syndicate asked for a temporary lease of Great Nicobar Island 
and for certain grants of land and timber. Their proposals were too vague to 
enable definite orders to be passed, but the Government intimated that, saving 
the rights of the natives in property and trade and the preservation of the 
forests, they would be prepared to consider a definite scheme iu a liberal spirit. 
No lease, however, could be granted and no monopoly of trade. After further 
discussion the representative of the syndicate intimated that they did not wish 
to pursue the scheme. Another syndicate has since asked for a prospecting 
license for pearl and mother-o’-pearl fisheries off the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and this question is under consideration in the Department of Com- 
merce and Industry. 


(a) B. 1>. letter no. 621 , d. July 1, 1 905. 
(J) H. D. letter no. 261, d. Mar. 14, 1906. 
(o) H, D. letter no. 402, d. Apr. 26, 1905. 

, f H D. letter no. 142, d. i'eb. 11, 1905. 
W \ H. n. letter no. 626, d. July 1, 1906. 


(e) H. D. letter no. 405, d. July 16, 1904. 
(/) H. D. endt. no. 721, d. 0eo. 12^ 1904. 
(y) H. D. letter no. 818, d. Mar. 81, 1805. 
ih) E, D. letter no. 145, d, Feb. 13, 1905. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

EDUCA.TIONA.L. 

1. Itdroductory . — The inception of the general scheme of educational reform 
which was initiated at the Simla Conference of 1901 has already been described 
in Part I of this summary. To that part the reader is also referred for an 
account of those completed portions of the undertaking which are marked by 
the passing of the Universities Act of 1904; the appointment of a Director 
General of Education ; the grant of special assistance to local Governments 
and the public declaration of the broad lines of the Government’s educational 
policy. The present chapter deals with matters of detail, many of which are 
of leading importance, but could not appropriately find place in a general 
review. 


(a) PfllMARY EDUCATION. 

2. General . — Special reports upon the state of primary education in 
each province were called for in October 1899, as a result of the Gov- 
ernment of India’s examination of Mr. Cotton’s quinquennial review. The 
replies received were considered by the Simla Conference of 1901. The 
conference remarked that primary education, defined as the education 
of the masses in the vernacular, had hitherto received inadequate atten- 
tion and support — a result attributable in the main to lack of funds. 
Schools were insufficient in numbers, and buildings squalid and un- 
suitable; teachers were ill-trained, and control was rendered ineffective by 
divergence of views. The Government of India agreed that elementary educa- 
tion was profoundly in need of reform, and that it should in future be recognised 
as a leading charge on provincial revenues. In addressing local Governments 
they examined the possibility of obtaining increased help from local bodies, but 
their conclusion was that assistance must in the main come from State funds. 
Local Governments have cordially concurred in desiring an extension of primary 
education, and liberal allotments for this purpose have been made out of the 
special grant of 40 lakhs assigned to provincial funds for educational improve- 
ments generally in 1902. The main ob jeots of expenditure have been an increase 
in the number of schools, the improvement of their buildings and equipment, 
the raising of the pay of teachers, an increase in the number of normal school? 
and the provision of better teaching in them. The farther special measure of 
assistance given in 1905 is noticed in para. 9 below. 

3. Conifol hy toeal SocMes.— It was the opinion of the Simla Conference that 
primary schools under district hoards should he placed as far as possible under 
the financial and general supervision of the educational department. The Gov- 
ernment of India adopted this opinion, observing that where, as in Bombay, the 
control of the department was most complete, primary education was also most 
advanced. As other objects besides education have legitimate claims on local 
funds, it was impossible to give the department complete financial control, but 
they directed that the educational part of district boards’ budgets shall in 
future be seen by the Inspector and the Director before sanction," This reform 
has been of great value in contributing to the provision of better teaching, 
biiildings and, equipment. 

(») H. D. Jvt*erBS>. 466^ d. Nov. 6, 1901. 
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4. Grants hy results.' — The Government of India accepted the Conference’s 
condemnation of the system, which in varying degrees was in force in most pro- 
vinces, of giving grants to schools with reference to the results of examinations, 
as tending to the disorganization of finances and the encouragement of cram- 
ming. They directed that it should he replaced by a system of grants based on 
lists of attendance, buildings, local circumstances, teachers, nature of instruc- 
tion, and outlay from various sources. Local Governments were invited to take 
these proposals into consideration in connection with the increase separately 
suggested in the inspecting agency. All of them have since strengthened their 
inspectorate to meet the demands upon it which the new system will make ; 
and all, including eventually Burma, where for a time the old system was 
retained, have gradually abolished the practice of grants by results. In their 
place a variety of methods have been adopted. With this elasticity of system 
the Government of India have no wish to interfere. They are content to have 
abolished an arrangement, which has been tried and invariably discredited 
both in England and the colonies. 

6. Primary courses. — ^The Oonfereuce proposed that kindergarten methods 
adapted to Indian ideas should be introduced in the lowest classes of elementary 
schools, elaborate and foreign forms and appliances being discarded, and the 
common articles of daily life being employed for object-lessons. All provihees 
have begun, or are preparing to use these methods, which the Government of 
India regard as well calculated to correct a very prevalent defect in Indian 
education, by discouraging excessive reliance on the memory and developing 
a capacity for reasoning from observation. The extension of systematised 
physical exercises in the native manner is also being encouraged. 

6. Rural primary schools. — Eor the children of agriculturists who will 
ordinarily not attend school beyond the primary stage, it is of importance 
to provide simple courses of instruction designed to make them intelligent 
cultivators and to acquaint them with simple business transactions. Hitherto 
primary education has usually been so rudimentary that no room has been 
found for differentiation between the courses in rural and in urban schools : 
but reports received from local Governments in 1902 show that a beginning 
has been made in Bombay, the Central Provinces and the Punjab. In the 
Central Provinces a system of half-time schools has been successfully established 
which is worthy of imitation elsewhere. In several provinces improved elemen- 
tary text-books on agricultural subjects have been adopted in rural schools : 
and elsewhere both in connection with primaiy schools and normal schools for 
teachers model gardens have been started where the boys and teachers are 
trained in practical observation of the facts and processes of husbandry. 

Schools ou plantations. — The attention of the Government 'of India has 
recently been directed by inquiries made both by the Ceylon Government and 
in the House of Commems to the question of the provision of facilities for the 
education of -the children of labourers employed on plantations. The reports of 
the local Governments consulted showed that the majority of such children 
received no education and that few special facilities for their instruction existed. 
The Government of Bengal is engaged in making adequate arrangements so 
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far as that proviace is concerned, and the administration of Assam ■will give 
the matter further consideration, but proposes to defer action for another year. 
Meanwhile the Government of India have invited the attention of local Govern- 
ments to the system of “ lines - schools ” which have been commended in connec- 
tion with the education of immigrant Tamil cooly children employed on estates 
in Ceylon, and have called for statistics showing the number of children of 
school-going age on the plantations whether employed or not. 

8. Trimary te ocher s.’-^lUh.Q pay of teachers in primary schools depends on 
local conditions and requirements, and the Government of India, without 
attempting to insist on uniformity, have been content to indicate their general 
opinion that the pay should be raised wherever practicable and to assist in pi’o- 
viding the means for this reform (para. 9). The arrangements made for the 
training of primary teachers are described in para. 58. The question of providing 
for teachers after retirement has occasioned some separate discussion. Lord 
Elgin’s Government in 1898 asked local Governments to consider whether it was 
necessary to improve the position of board and aided school teachers by making 
pensionary pro'vision for them. On consideration of the replies Lord Ourzon’s 
Government decided that a pensionary or a provident fund scheme w^as unsuit- 
able for general adoption : but suggested that the system of postal life insurance 
might be compulsorily applied to primary teachers in board or aided schools. 
This suggestion was not favourably received by local Governments and was not 
proceeded with. On further discussion of the question the Government of India 
agreed with the Government of the United Provinces that the system of a pro- 
vident fund offered the best solution of the difficulty in the case of such teachers 
in those provinces as are the servants of local bodies, and proposals on these lines 
have been worked out and accepted. In Bengal also, where nearly all primary 
schools are aided, the local Government desired to institute a provident fund 
for teachers at an annual cost of lakhs. The proposal was negatived by 
the Secretary of State who thought that an improvement in the teachers 
position would be better secured by enhancing the grants made to the schools*. 
In Burma the service of certain itinerant teachers and naunicipal teachers 
has been made pensionable from 1904.'’ 

9. Special grants . — So long, however, as primary education was left to 
share ■with other claimants the special allotments made to local Governments 
in 1902 for general educational needs there was at least some risk of its require- 
ments being sacrificed to the louder calls and the more striking results of the 
higher branches of instruction. Lord Curzon’s Government were determined 
that elementary education should not be overlooked, and profiting by the favour- 
able finances of 1903 they gave a permanent annual grant of 35 lakhs to be 
devoted to this purpose alone. The allotment was distributed between provinces 
in proportion to the size of their school-going population, and local Governments 
were asked to submit an annual statement showing what use had been made of 
the provincial sha®e. The main objects of expenditure have been indicated in 
para. 2. This subsifly will be the real starting point of an advance that ought 
not to be allowed to slacken : already thousaiids of new schools are opening their 
doors all over India: and in a few years time the results should be very 
noteworthy. 

(a) H. D- letters nos, 208 -16, d, June 14, 1901. 

(£) no, 27 ^Public), d, Jan, 29^ 1904, ( 209 ) 

(e) De^. no. 42 (PtrK), i Feb. 26, 1904. 
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(6) Secondary education. 

10. General. — Th.e main defects which Lord Curzon^s Government found in 
secondary education were similar to those already described as attending primary 
instruction. Schools received the privilege of recognition upon inadequate cests; 
and untrained teachers imparted a lifeless course of instruction to pupils 
who were subjected to an overwhelming pressure of examinations, with delete- 
rious effects that reacted on the whole course of university education. Accommo- 
dation and equipment were dedcient and the knowledge of the vernacular was 
being neglected in the pursuit of English for the sake of its commercial value. 
The first step was therefore to supply more competent instructors and the 
second step to provide more inspectors. The progress made in training teachers 
and strengthening the inspectorate is described hereafter (paras. 68 and 79). 
The reduction of the examination system is also noticed separately (para. 
61). The next task was to reform the cour.ses of study and the equipment of 
schools. This has been done by laying down sound tests for official recogni- 
tion. 


11, Mecognition . — The Simla Conference recommended that only schools 
which complied with the conditions to be in future required by the universities 
for the pTirpose of admission to their examinations should be recognised by 
Government for the purposes of grants-in-aid and public examinations. After 
reference to local Governments the Government of India decided that the rules 
for university recognition and the lists of schools which the syndicates proposed 
to recognise should receive the sanction of the local Government. Provision 
was accordingly made in the Universities Act of 1904 and in the regulations 
made thereunder. No school will in future be allowed to send up pupils for the 
matriculation test until the department has certified that it conforms with the 
regulations made by the senate. These will ensure that the existence of the 
school supplies a positive want ; that its financial stability is assured and its 
managing body properly constituted ; that a proper standard of instruction is 
attained and due provision made for the health, recreation and discipline of 
pupils ; that the character, number, and qualifications of the teachers are satis- 
factory ; and that the fees are not so low as to involve injurious competition 
with other schools. The tests for recognition will thus be real, and the privileges 
of recognition material ; and it is hoped that the practical effect will be to bring 
under inspection and to secure the efficiency of all secondary schools, whether 
public, private, or aided. 

12. Bifurcation . — The next matter dealt with hy the Conference of 1901 was 
that of the bifurcation of studies. The aim of Government has been to prevent 
the higher courses of study in secondary schools from heoomiug too literary iu 
character, and to provide alternative courses of study to meet tb® needs of bCys 
destined for commercial or industrial pursuits. In varying degrees local 
Govemments have arranged for a bifurcation or eYen a trifuroatiou of the 
higher courses of study ^ but tbe realization of the end in view has been 
impeded by tbe comparative unpopularity of the school final examination on 
the one hand, and the want of sufficient provision for commercial and industrial 
education on the Other. The action taken to remove these obstacles can best 
be described under separate headings. 

13, School final examination . — Secondary education cannot be put entirely 
on right lines so long as it is in any degree directed towards an examination 
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properly designed to test it and offering extraneous and meretricious attractions. 
The true interests of school education demand that the examination closing 
a course shall be adjusted to the tuition and not the tuition to the examination. 
The Simla Conference confined themselves to the opinion that the leaving exami- 
nation which was instituted in several provinces on the recommendation of the 
Education Commission of 1882 should he distinct from the matriculation 
test, hut that the universities should he empowered to accept the former as 
qualifying for admission to their courses. The Universities Commission agreed 
in this conclusion hut went further. They declared that it was no business of 
the universities to conduct the school final examination, and that the universities 
would benefit if matriculation were no longer regarded as a qualification for 
Government service or for admission to a professional examination. Inquiry 
from the various provinces showed that there was great diversity of practice 
in the latter respect, hut that the school leaving examination generally had 
not attained the success which had been hoped for it. The Government of 
India reserved opinion as to the direction in which reform should he attempt- 
ed, but invited the advice of local Governments upon several specific points 
in regard to the examination,® 

After careful consideration of their replies, the conclusions to which 
Lord Ourzon’s Government came were as follows : — While the matriculation 
test determines merely the mental equipment of a student for profiting 
by the higher course of study which he is about to begin, the school leaving 
examination has a wider scope ; it purports to show that he has received a 
sound education in a recognised school, that he has borne a good character and 
that he has really learned what the school professes to have taught him, The 
one examination looks to purely academic requirements ; the other to the more 
varied needs of the ordinary world. In so far as it deals with intellectual equip- 
ment the leaving examination may properly he accepted as a substitute for the 
matriculation test ; hut the latter being narrower in its aim and more restricted, 
in its methods cannot properly take the place of the former. In pursuance of 
these principles it is proposed to instruct local Governments (1) that the school 
final examination should in future extend to the entire curricula of all high 
schools ; (2) that the subjects of the examination should he settled, and its 
management mainly eonduoted, by the education department and not by the 
university ; (3) that the universities should he induced, hut not constrained, to 
accept the leaving examination in lieu of the matriculation test, and should, 
if they agree to do so, be invited to take a share in the management of the 
examination ; (4) that the age limits and fees for the school final test should he 
the same as for matriculation, and that only candidates who have attended 
a recognised school for two years or bond fide private students should he 
allowed to -appear ; (6) that no publication of marks or of an order of merit, 
beyond distinction by classes, should be permitted, and (6) that the school 
final certificate, and in no circumstances the matriculation certificate, should 
in future be sweepted as qualifying for Government service. 

While the main lines have thus been settled of a reform which will 
probably he second to none in its effect upon higher school education. Lord 
Curzon’s Government have thought it premature to insist on immedi^ite 
action. They have preferred to wait until the feelings aroused by r^orm in 
university matters have further subsided ; and until the uew regukitions of the 
universities have been finally settled, and the inspectorate strengthened in. 

c«) H. D. letters^nos, 901 -9iC^ d, Oct. 31, 1902. 
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provinces where it is still weak. There is no intention of abandoning the 
reform ; indeed in two provinces tbe main points in issue have been already 
gained ; and elsewhere advance is deferred only in order to enable it to pro- 
ceed more smoothly later on. Much depends indeed on the choice of favourable 
means and seasons. It is not impossible that the institution of a school 
final examination on the lines above discussed may come to be demand- 
ed as a measure of relief for overburdened universities straggling with admi- 
nistrative work that does not properly concern them, instead of being contest- 
ed as an invasion of their proper field. 

14. Commercial education . — The Simla Conference observed that the need 
for a commercial training was most felt in large centres of business, and that its 
conduct and aim had hitherto been discrepant ; they advised that local Govern- 
ments should be consulted upon its extension and upon the means of finilmg 
employment for passed pupils. In commending these observations to local Gov- 
ernments, the Government of India suggested that commerce might be included 
in the scope of the school final examination, or that the London Chamber of 
Commerce examination might be introduced. They favoured the former 
alternative for native, and the latter for European students. 

The institution of faculties of commerce was considered premature by the 
Universities Commission, and in this opinion the Government of India agreed. 
There is therefore in India no university course of training of a specialized de- 
scription for business men ; and in the field of secondary education the establish- 
ment of examinations and the inclusion of commercial subjects in the optional 
lists of subjects have outstripped the progress made in the actual organization of 
■ courses of instruction. Promising beginnings have however been made at 
Bombay, Lucknow, Calicut, Amritsar, and elsewhere, and increased attention 
is being given to the extension of such teaching in all large centres of commerce.* 
In Calcutta the Government of India have provisionally sanctioned a 
scheme submitted by the Government of Bengal for the instruction of students 
at the Presidency College in two courses of commercial study, one being a com- 
plete day course and the other consisting of evening lectures on optional sub- 
jects. The Government of India have insisted that the instruction should be 
adapted to Indian needs, and should not he based merely upon English text- 
books. The London Chamber of Commerce examinations supply a conven- 
ient test for those pupils (especially Europeans) who are likely to proceed to 
Ei^iand. Commercial courses, leading up to this or other examinations, are 
now being placed upon an equality with purely literary courses as a qualifica- 
tion for Government service. But their chief aim will he to supply a practi- 
cal training for students who seek to enter business houses. Eegisters will be 
kept of the pupils who have been so trained, and endeavours will be made to 
find employment for them in communication with Chambers of Commerce and 
mercantile firms. It is hoped to secure the co-operation of the mercantile 
community in framing suitable courses of instruction, and in giving preference 
in employment to qualified students. 

(c) Teohnicai. bdtjoaxion. 

16. General . — ^The whole question of practical and teohnicai education 
throughout India was examined by Sir Edward Buck in a report submitted to 
the Government of India in April 1901. Many of his recommendations 
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required further examinatiou and the Government of India reserved the 
question for consideration in all its branches at the Conference of 1901. Tech- 
nical education, including both the theoretical study and the practical applica- 
tion of the scientific methods and principles of any craft, industry or profession, 
should, the Conference declared, be based on a simple preliminary education in 
sucb subjects as the three E’s, drawing, and elementary science, which would 
he better commenced iu ordinary schools. They recommended that efforts 
should be directed rather to instruction than to the development of trade, and 
that the educational staff should not uudertahe commercial enterprises. In their 
general review of the subject the Government of India agreed that existing 
institutions for training students in medicine, law, engineering, and the like 
were doing excellent work, and for the most part needed only further develop- 
ment on existing lines. What was mainly required was the extension of 
technical education in other directions.® 

The subsequent development of the discussion can most conveniently he 
purged under separate headings. The present position is, broadly speaking, as 
follows Schools of art succeed in attracting students of respectable talent and 
do good work within a limited sphere. An attempt has recently been made to 
associate them in the practical improvement of indigenous designs. A scheme 
for the training of technical scholars in Europe and elsewhere has been initiated, 
and after somewhat doubtful beginnings promises to be very successful. 
Particular tecbnioal institutes or colleges which derive their impulse from per- 
sonal or local enthusiasm are springing up in various provinces. But the main 
problem of providing a general scheme of industrial schools throughout India 
remains after much discussion still in the stage of experiment and speculation. 
In some places well considered schemes have been advanced ; and elsewhere 
little or nothing has been done. The general aim is clear and the general 
desire sincere and strong ; but even the principles on which a successful system 
should rest are still somewhat uncertain and fluctuating. Industrial education in 
India can indeed only grow by the example of successful experiments and not by 
tlie multiplication of failures, and the Government of Lord Curzon have been 
content to build only where they believe they have found a substantial founda- 
tion and to concentrate their resources where they will be well applied rather 
than to dissipate them where they would probably be wasted. 

16. Schools of art . — There are four schools of ait in British India,-*®* 
Madras, Bombay, Calcutta and, Lahore. The aims and methods of these schools 
have been fully examiaed by liond. Ourzon’s Gevmaanrent who agreed with the 
Oonferenoe in defining their true f unction to fee the ffamotion of Indian artsei* 
art industries. Pepils should learn only sucdi arts «r trades as they intended 
to practise : expansion should be sought through techakwil improvemtents, tmt 
competition with private enterprise should be avoided : workmen shonld be 
registered on their leaving c the arts and industries taught should be specialised 
rather than mullaplied : and lees -sbould generally be ohaiged. Local Govern- 
ments were called upon to modify existing schools in accordance with these 
principles* — and on receipt of their replies the Government of India issued 
further instructions in their general resolution of, March 1904. 

In August 1904 the Bengal Government proposed to raise the pay of the 
vice-ptincipalship of the Calcutta school and to include the post in ttoe Indian 

.. . . . . 
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Educational Service, But the Government of India thought that the expendi- 
ture was not justified, and in the event a qualified natiye candidate was secured 
for the post. The Punjab Government has recently made similar proposals : 
but the view of Lord Ourzon’s Government is that the art schools of this 
coimtry should be capable of producing candidates qualified for the vice-priu- 
cipalship. 

17. -drt pattern looks . — ^At the suggestion of the Assistant Director of 
the Art Exhibition held at Delbi in 1903 in connection with the Coronation 
Durbar, the Government of India ashed local Governments to advise them 
on the practicability of compiling series of standard pattern books for the 
principal art industries. They did not overlook the risk that such a step 
might have the effect of strereotyping patterns and discouraging inven- 
tion, but they thought the idea a sufficiently promising one to deserve 
further examination. On the whole, though doubts have found expression, 
local Governments have accepted the proposal as likely to be of advantage to 
Indian arts, and the Government of India have decided to proceed with the 
scheme. Standard books will accordingly be prepared either by the students in 
the arts schools, or by trained draftsmen ; patterns of western origin will be 
excluded from the collections ; and the first industries to be selected for the 
purposes of the experiment will be those w'hloh have been already surveyed 
in existing industrial monographs or otherwise." 

18. Industrial schools . — The Simla Conference advised that industrial schools 
should be devised to encourage particular local industries or trades; that the best 
type is the local trade or crafts school ; that these should be educational and not 
commercial institutions ; that in country districts they should be devoted to the 
study and development of single indigenous products ; that in towus they 
should deal with manufactures, and that several industries may there be 
collected in one building ; that only those pupils should be admitted to a school 
who intend to practise the trade taught in it; that fees should generally be levied 
and that grants-in-aid should be given to assist craft schools established by 
private agency with the object of developing local industries. To assist in work- 
ing out a practical scheme on these lines, the Government of India appointed a 
small committee under the presidency of Colonel Olibborn, C.I.E., late Principal 
of the Eurki Engineering College.* Their report reached the Government of India 
in July 1903. In several respects it was disappointing. Ignoring the principles 
which had been presented to the committee as a basis for discussion, it proposed 
to organize industrial schools in India on the model of the Casanova school in 
Naples. It provided for no separation of general and technical instruction : it 
depreciated instruction in the principles underlying practical processes ; it made 
commercial profit a test of success : and finally it propounded for the school an 
organization which was uusuited for general adoption in India. The value of the 
report thus consisted less in the constructive proposals which it made than in the 
information which it had collected regarding existing industries. In their letter 
to local Governments of September 30, 1903, and their subsequent resolution of 
January 14, 1904, the Government of India reviewed the position anew.' They 
indicated the lines on which tentative endeavour should be made, both in large 
industrial centres and in respect of local handicrafts, to organize industrial 


(a) JET. D, resn, nos. <?. June 29, 1905. (210.) 
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schools ; they emphasized the need of enlisting the aid of private effort and caste 
organizations, of avoiding clerical training, of giving assistance with scholarships 
and of providing efiffcient inspection; and they called on local Governments to 
propound practical schemes upon these lines on behalf of special industries. 

The discussion has been of value in stimulating interest widely in the subject 
even if it cannot be said to have everywhere produced practical proposals. The 
Madras Government suggested the appointment of a special olficer, to be called 
Director of Technical Education, whose duty it should be to initiate new deve- 
lopments in industry. The Bombay Government put forward a complete scheme 
for instituting new schools and reforming existing ones and providing for their 
inspection and for the training of students. The Bengal Government proposed 
to start a weaving school at Serampore, and the Central Provinces Administration 
thought that a central school for wood-w'ork, metal-work and weaving should he 
instituted at Nagpur. Eejecting the Madras scheme as lying outside the subject 
in hand the Government of India decided to approve of the other projects. But 
they also thought that some provision in the United Provinces should be 
made to promote the training of men to take charge of machinery, the use of 
which was rapidly extending in small factories and elsewhere throughout the 
province. Proposals had been received from the local Government for a 
large development of the Thomason College, Eurki. Part of the scheme appeared 
to the Government of India to fall properly wuthin their present intention ; and 
accordingly they propose with the Secretary of State’s sanction to allot a recur- 
ring grant of 2| lakhs for industrial education between the four provinces 
for expenditure on the objects indicated. 

19. Agricultural education . — The Conference observed that agricultural 
colleges had been organized on a theoretical rather than a utilitarian basis and 
directed more to the training of subordinate revenue officials than to the prac- 
tical instruction of the agricultural classes : they thought that the interests of 
both classes might he served by combining institutions for theoretical instruc- 
tion with experimental farms. The Government of India agreed that 
endeavour should be mainly directed to providing instruction for students of the 
land-holding class. Eor this reason they thought that instruction should he 
given in the vernacular, and they were inclined to deprecate the institution of 
agricultural colleges affiliated to the university. The creation of such an 
institution at Oawnpore was indeed strongly advocated by the United Prov- 
inces Government." But meanwhile a project for an imperial agricultural 
college at Pusa had been initiated in the Department of Eevenue and Agriculture, 
and the Government of India decided not to proceed with the Oawnpore scheme 
until it should be shown that the Pusa college would not serve the purposes for 
which the former was designed.® The subsequent history of the subject — com- 
prising the foundation of the Pusa College and the decision to provide agricultural 
colleges in all provinces leading up to a post-graduate course at the former — 
belongs not to the present narrative, hut to the Eevenue Department summary 
of Lord Ourzon’s administration. 

20. Technical scholarship . — The examination of the subject of technical 
education by the Conference of 1901 culminated in a proposal that State scholar- 
ships should he offered for higher technical study in Europe or America. In 
consultation with local Governments, the Government of India decided on the 

(a) U. P. letter no. 134, d. Mar. 4, iy02. 
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details of a scheme.® Law, medicine, forestry, veterinary science, and engineering 
were excluded from its scope as already being sufficiently provided for : but 
other subjects of study were in no way restricted. The amount of the scholar- 
ships was provisionally fixed at £150 a year. In communicating the Secretary of 
State’s assent to local Governments, the Government of India suggested that 
the textile industry in Bombay and the mining industry in Bengal might 
furnish favourable fields for the initiation of the experiment.® Adopting 
these suggestions the Government of Bengal put forward the names 
of four candidates for scholarships in mining, and the Government of Bombay 
selected three candidates for scholarships for the study of weaving. These 
nominations were approved by the Government of India, Another scholarship 
or mining has been given to a candidate from Bombay, and another to a can- 
didate from the Central Provinces. No suitable nominees have hitherto been 
forthcoming from other provinces ; but a satisfactory beginning has been made 
and in future there is likely to be no lack either of candidates or subjects. 

21. Proposed Indian Institute of Science . — In March 1899 a scheme for the 
creation of a teaching university of science was laid before the Government of 
India. It owed its origin to the munificence of Mr. J. N. Tata who proposed to 
vest in trustees property in Bombay of the value of 30 lakhs in order that the 
income of 1|- lakhs might be applied to the endowment of the university. 
The Government of India received the scheme with cordiality, but finding that it 
involved the management by the institute of a total property of 60 lakhs, half 
the income of which was to be devoted to Mr. Tata’s relatives, they were obliged 
to intimate that they could not entertain the idea of combining with the institution 
of a university the creation of a family settlement in perpetuity. In this decision 
Mr. Tata acquiesced, though subsequent attempts to re-open the question were in- 
effectually made on his behalf. In September 1899 the scheme was considered in a 
conference at Simla, and the Government of Bombay were asked to arrange for the 
transfer of the endowment property.' The provisional committee representing 
Mr. Tata invited Sir "W. Ramsay to India to advise upon matters of detail. The 
initial difficulties in the way (which had indeed been pointed out by Lord Ourzon 
to a deputation which addressed him on his arrival in India) were that qualified 
students might not be found forthcoming and that employment might not be 
found for them when trained. Impressed by these difficulties Sir "W. Bamsay 
suggested that liberal scholarships should be given, and that the experimental 
starting of new industries should be attempted. He recommended also that 
Government should give a grant of Es. 50,000 a year for ten years. The pro- 
visional committee adopted these proposals as a * minimum * programme : they 
asked for a perpetual grant of £5,000 per annum, and a guarantee that scientific 
and educational posts would be opened to fellows of the new university. The Gov- 
ernment of India, deeming it impossible to associate themselves so closely with a 
private benefaction of experimental character as to become entirely responsible 
for its success, were not able to accept Sir "W. Ramsay’s scheme. They arranged 
however that Professor Masson and Colonel Clibbom should be deputed to advise 
anew. The report of these gentlemen proposed to create an institute of experi- 
mental science and research, consisting of three schools of chemistry, physios and 
biology and providing for the training of forty-five students. They recommended 
that it should be built at Rurki ; but the favourable terms offered by the Mysore 
Government led to the decision to locate it at Bangalore. In Pebruary 1902 

(a) M. J). desp.no. 8. d. Oot. 9. 1908. (218.) 
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the Government of India accepted the provisional committee’s vietrs 
regarding the site, the title, and the constitution of the university : and 
hy July 1902 the Mysore Government further agreed to cede a site, and 
to make an annual grant of £2,000 for ten years. The final estimates pro- 
vided for an initial outlay of 6‘6 lakhs, and a recurring charge of 1*5 or 
1’65 lakhs. To meet the former the Durbar offered a grant of 5 lakhs : 
while towards the latter the Tata properties provided an income of IJ lakhs, 
and the Government of India and the Government of Mysore each pro- 
mised a subsidy of Ks. 30,000 for ten years, finally, the Government of 
India offered to make a further grant of one lakh towards the capital cost and 
to enhance their annual contribution so as to make up with the Mysore subsidy 
one-third of the current expenditure subject to a maximum of £5,000. Dinan- 
cial difficulties being thus removed, it remained to ascertain the value of the 
properties to be made over. Mr. Tata considered that the local officers had 
undervalued these, and the Government of India in their turn could not 
accept his proposals for the assessment and temporary vesting of the property. 
In May 1903 the Government of India observing that unreasonable suggestions 
had been made that they were disposed to thwart the scheme, reviewed the 
whole of the negotiations in an exhaustive letter, and exposed the real causes 
to which the successive delays were due.“ They consulted the Bombay Gov- 
ernment upon the manner in which the properties should be administered, 
and suggested that the Governor in Council should appoint an arbitrator to 
settle the difference of opinion which had arisen with reference to the value 
of the property : and that when this had been done Mr. Tata should 
make an application under the Charitable Endowments Act assigning for the 
purposes of the trust properties representing a net income of IJ lakhs. While the 
Bombay Government were still arranging for the valuation and manage- 
ment of the property, Mr. J. N. Tata died in May 1904 and some time elapsed 
before bis sons were in a position to renew the negociations. Messrs. D. J . 
and E.. N. Tata recurred to proposals which had been set aside at an earlier 
stage as inadmissible ; and in Eehruary 1905 after further discussion and corres- 
pondence Lord Curzon’s Government for a second time found it necessary 
to review the position at length. So far as the properties were concerned all 
difficulties had been removed ; they had been estimated hy experts to produce 
the necessary income ; a guarantee fund had been provided ; and a satisfactory 
scheme of management had been devised hy the Government of Bombay. 
The Govepument of 'India now offered to increase their contribution to 
•Es. 77, 600, -an amount ‘le^ual rto half the .available assefe, and to raise this 
sum in proportion to any iuccreas© otherwise attained, to a maximum of 
1^ lakhs. Towards the initial expenditure tie Government of India 
now promised a contribution of 2^ lakhs. They considered that, it was 
undesirable to tie the hands of the governing body by statutory provisions, and 
lortified the opinion of the Advocate General, they proposed to settle the 
questions'.of the jaomtitufen and administration of the institute by a scheme 
.'framed lusnder Jhe Oharitahle. Endowments Aot, which should provide for the 
■formation of a single ‘council, under the patronage of His Excellency the 
'Viceroy, exercising iits functions through >the agency of three committees 
lohatrged respectively with 'the .management of the endowment, the 'executive 
aadm.mistration of ihednstitute and the settlement of 'general -qurations which 
'.might'from time to time.arise. The Messrs. Tata were invited to frame an appli- 
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cation and to submit a scheme on these lines." They have been advised ho'w- 
ever that it is doubtful whether full provision can be made for the working of 
the institute without recourse to legislation, and have raised certain questions of 
a legal character on which the further opinion of the Advocate General is 
being obtained. 

22. Technical institutet Nagpur . — An important scheme for the improvement 
of scientific, agricultural, and industrial education in the Central Provinces 
has recently been sanctioned by the Secretary of State. It originated in the 
decision of the provincial committee of the Queen Victoria Memorial Eund to 
devote a portion of the subscriptions received to the establishment at Nagpur of 
a technical institute which should be made a centre of agricultural and industrial 
progress for the province. As the funds collected, however,’were not, suflBcient 
to achieve this object fully the Government of India on the recommendation of 
the Chief Commissioner determined to associate Government with the scheme. 
It is intended that the institute, which is now under construction, shall contain 
accommodation for certain Government offices and also class rooms for students 
in the Nagpur agricultural school, and that it shall be provided with a well- 
equipped physical and chemical laboratory in which instruction in science will 
be provided for the more advanced classes of the local colleges. The remainder 
of the building will be utilized as a museum, library and board-room under the 
control of the society administering the funds collected. The Government of 
India supported the proposal that two Government officers — one an agricultural 
chemist and one a professor of physics and chemistry in the Indian Educa- 
tional Service— should be recruited from England for the institution. The 
services of the former will be of great benefit not only to the agricultural 
school, but also to provincial agriculture generally : while the unusual mea- 
sure of assistance involved in the proposed appointment of a professor at Govern- 
ment expense can, the Government of India think, he justified in this instance 
on the ground of the imperative need which exists for improving the teaching 
of science in the colleges at the head- quarters of the province.* 

23. Industrial school, Amraoti . — The Berar committee of the Victoria Me- 
morial Eund also desired to perpetuate the memory of the late Queen-Empress 
by the establishment of a technical institution at A mraoti. It was settled to 
provide a school of mechanical engineering wlxich would, it was hoped, eventually 
develop into a college. The Chief Commissioner proposed that Government 
should assist in the scheme by giving a building grant of Rs. 30,000 and a 
maintenance grant of Es. 10,000. The Government of India thought the 
proposals in some respects unsuitable, and the scheme was further explained by 
the Chief Commissioner. In the event the proposals were sanctioned, the 
managing committee of the school being formally registered under Act XXI of 
1860. It is intended that the new institute shall train mechanical engineers 
for employment in the numerous cotton ginning and pressing factories of 
Berar, and it is hoped that a practical stimulus will thus be given to industrial 
education in a backward province. 

(d) European education. 

24. Sevised Code . — As explained in Part I, the question of European education 
in India was referred for consideration to a Committee of Directors of Public In- 
struction at Simla in October 1901. The Directors’ first recommendation was 
that the education of Europeans and Eurasians should be regulated by special 
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uniform rules throughout India. The Government of India accepted this recom- 
mendation : they thought that, as the first step towards carrying it into effect, the 
existing Code which regulated European education throughout the Bengal presi- 
dency might betaken as a basis for discussion and suitably revised by an expert 
committee. Eor this purpose they appointed a small committee of educational 
officers in March 1902.® The committee’s proposals were examined and were 
placed before local Governments for criticism in July 1903. The opinions 
received were then carefully considered in connection with the report of the 
committee which met in 1904 to deal with the condition of the European hill 
schools ; and the Code was eventually issued to local Governments in August 
1906 for adoption in all provinces. The details of the re-drafted code will more 
conveniently he dealt with under the suh-headings which follow. 

25. State contributions . — Though the Committee of Directors found that 
there was no basis for the suggestion that Government had contributed inade- 
quately to European education, they proposed that scholarships should be provided 
to assist European and Eurasian students to study in arts and other colleges. 
The revising committee not only adopted this suggestion but proposed that pro- 
vincial scholarships of £200 a year should also be given for study in England. 
This suggestion was on the whole favourably received by local Governments, 
The Government of Lord Curzon have reserved their opinion until the more press- 
ing questions in connection with European education should be settled ; hut it is 
their intention to propose to the Secretary of State the grant of two such scholar- 
ships annually, with the idea of thus bringing an English university education 
within the means of the best European scholars in India. 

26. State scAooZs.— The Directors recommended that the Bengal Code, 
which assumed that Government assistance would take the shape of grants 
to private schools, and no other form, should be amended so as to provide 
for the establishment of schools by Government in oases where private effort 
was unequal to the task. The revising committee were disposed to leave 
the question to be dealt with by means of boarding grants, hut the Government 
of India left it open to local Governments to establish State schools in excep- 
tional oases where they were satisfied that such a step was necessary. 

27. The Committee of Directors advised that European educa- 
tion. should he placed in the charge of a special inspector in each province. The 
proposal was cordially adapted by Lord Ourzon*s Government and accepted by 
all the local Governments. It has since been carried everywhere into effect, 
European schools in Bombay and the Central Provinces being, as an exception 
to the general rule, placed jointly under the control of one inspector. 

28. -Adopting the advice of the Directors, the Government 
qf India decided that the Bengal scheme of examinations in European schools 
should be reduced and simplified. They decided that progress from class to 
class should be regulated by inspection only : they abolished the primary ex- 
amination save for scholarship purposes : and they left the middle and high 
school examinations to serve only as leaving tests for students who are not 
pfFOceeding further and as. scholarship tests for thc^e who are. The revision com- 
mittee proposed that the middle and high school examinations should be made 
uniform throughout India, hut this suggestion was set aside by the Government 
4£I India, as likely to be attended with serious practical diffteotlties. It m^, 
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however, be possible to arrange that the form of certificate granted for the high 
school examination shall everywhere be uniform. 

29. Scholarships . Directors pronounced the existing allotment of 
scholarships for Europeans in primary and secondary classes to be generally 
inadequate. The revised code accordingly provides for a graduated scale of 
scholarships of B,s. 8, 12, 20, 30 and 40 a month, of a number to be fixed by the 
provincial Government. This decision will, it is hoped, make ample provision 
for the encouragement of capable scholars pecuniarily in need of assistance. 

30. GrantS‘in-aid —With the object of improving the quality of the 
instruction given in European schools, the Government of India, on the advice 
of the Directors, proposed to institute salary grants payable in respect- of duly 
qualified and registered teachers and to prescribe stringent conditions for 
registration. Eor the ordinary grant, which had hitherto been based on the 
attendance, the revising committee proposed to substitute a grant based on the 
difl'erenoe between income and expenditure. But on this recommendation 
Lord Ourzon’s Government reserved opinion and inquired whether local Govern- 
ments would prefer a system of maintenance grants based on the needs of 
typical schools. The replies showed conclusively that the scheme of grants 
proposed by the committee would not answer, as the cost of putting it into 
practice was in itself prohibitive. The Government of India accordingly decided 
to maintain a system of grants based on attendance, but assessed at rates higher 
by ten per cent, than previously. This will give a tangible benefit to all schools 
alike. In Burma, however, the system of grants for maintenance which was 
locally regarded as satisfactory was retained. In addition provision has been 
made for supplementary grants to be given where the ordinary grants are insuffi- 
cient for the efficient maintenance of the schools. In assessing these, due regard 
will be paid to the improvement of the quality and pay of the teaching staff, 
and care will be taken to prevent such grants being applied to the reduction 
of fees or of voluntary contributions. By these means the Government of 
India hope that the object with which the system of salary grants was proposed 
may be obtained, and that a general improvement in the teaching may be 
secured. 

31. Teachers , — It has been clearly perceived that one of the most pressing 
needs of European education in India is an improvement in the quality of the 
instructional staff. The rates of fees charged are of course determined ultimately 
by the income of the parents, and thus the majority of the schools cannot afford 
to offer rates of pay which will attract teachers of high standing. In the first 
place, the Government of Lord Ourzon hope that improvement will follow from 
the increased grants which the schools will receive, and in the apportionment of 
which the quality of the staff of teachers will be specially considered. The Gov- 
ernment however examined carefully the advisability of including in the draft 
Code a standard scale of salaries to which the departments might, in adminis- 
tering grants, .urge the school managers to approximate ; but the suggestion 
was abandoned as impracticable. The committee which revised the Code pro- 
posed to institute in each province a register of all qualified teachers : and this 
suggestion has been approved and carried into effect and unqualified teachers 
are being encouraged to qualify for entry in the registers. The offer of recogni- 
tion by the English Board of Education will also afford a valuable stimulus 
to the teaching staff. Proposals for the institution of a provident fund, either 
for European teachers throughout India or for those in northern India only 
are also under the consideration of Government. 
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32. Tminhig college , — Agreeing with the Directors’ opinion that arrange- 
ments for the training of European teachers were desultory and inadequate, the 
Government of India consulted the United Provinces Government upon the ques- 
tion of establishing a central training college at Allahabad, which should accom- 
modate twenty-five students from all provinces. Other local Governments were 
not asked to contribute save by sending students there and by providing them 
with stipends sufficient to cover the fees.“ Most local Governments were in favour 
of the scheme. The committee which dealt with the European Code reported, 
however, that a hill station would in many ways be preferable to Allahabad as a 
site for the college. This suggestion was endorsed by the later committee which 
considered the condition of European hill schools (para. 37), and it is now 
proposed, to institute a training class for European teachers tentatively at 
Sanawar, where the Punjab Government has offered to provide accommodation. 
If a first-class European school should hereafter be established at Mussoorie, 
the training college might, it is thought, be attached to it with advantage, 

33. Competition ietween schools . — One form of mischief from which 
many European schools, like schools of other kinds in India, have suffered has 
been an illegitimate competition for scholars by lowering fees. Steps have been, 
taken in the revised code to empower the inspectorate to correct this tendency. 
In the last resort unfair competition can be penalised by withdrawing the 
privileges of recognition ; but without proceeding to this extremity inspectors 
have been placed in a position to exercise control by noting the extent of, and 
the sufficiency of I'easons for, the reductions of fees granted, and by investigat- 
ing oases of complaint. 

84. Curriculum . — ^The revisional committee of 1902 made several changes 
in the draft curriculum provided by the Code. But more light was thrown 
upon this question by the investigations of the committee of 1903-04 which 
reported on the condition of the hill schools in northern India ; and the criticisms 
which they expressed upon the diffuse and ill-directed courses of study which 
in practice they found to be pursued led the Government of India in putting 
forward the revised code in 1905, to refrain from any expression of satisfaction 
with the somewhat loose curriculum of which it permitted. On the contrary, 
they desired local Governments to consider the question of consolidating the 
courses with a view to eliminating subjects which have small educational 
value, or which cannot be properly taught without an equipment beyond the 
means of most European schools in India. 

35. Vernaculars . — A question not referred to by the Directors but raised by 
the Government of India of their own motion was concerned with the omis- 
sion under the system which was in force up to 1901 to provide for the efficient 
teaching of the vernacular in European schools. As the large majority of 
boys attending these schools expect to earn their living in India either in 
Government service or commercial or other occupations, it is of the first 
importance ttsat. they should he thoroughly conversant with the colloquial 
language of the country. The committee of revision made good the defect 
by providing that instruction in the vernacular shall be included as an 
optional subject in tbe upper classes. Inspectors will be directed to press 
for such instruction as a condition of a grant-in-aid wherever circumstances 
sSmw. Some authorities, however, are of opinion that ’ instruction in the verna- 
cular should he compulsory in all boys’ schools. This question will be settled 
wl^ the curriculum is finally determined. 
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36. Maintenance of lliongb the GoTernment of India regarded the 

revised draft as a great improvement upon the previous Code, they recognised 
that further changes would inevitably be entailed by various developments in 
European schools. They proposed at first to arrange for the regular review of 
its working at triennial conferences of inspectors. But it was eventually settled 
that periodical revisiou was unnecessary and that the amendment of the code 
might safely he left until experience showed the necessity of undertaking it. 

37. European hill schools . — ^In the foregoing paragraphs have been 
described the various decisions at which the Government of India arrived as 
a result of the discussion of European education generally throughout India 
which was initiated at the Conference of 1901. But the circumstances of a 
particular class of European schools — those situated in hill stations, which 
generally speaking aim at a higher organisation than schools in the plains and 
attract a superior class of hoys — soon called for the special consideration 
of Government. 

In March 1902 the governors of St. Paul’s School, Barieeling, an institution 
which aims at educating European and Eurasian hoys on the lines of 
an English public school, applied for an annual subsidy of Bs. 35,000 to 
assist them in their financial difficulties. This sum was out of all propor- 
tion to the total expenditure on European education in Bengal and Lord 
Ourzon’s Government refused the request." Later on the governors again reported 
that without assistance from the State their experiment must fail : they asked 
accordingly for a temporary grant of Bs. 20,000 for three years only. The Gov- 
ernment of India decided that this subvention might reasonably he given and 
arranged with the Bengal Government accordingly.^ In August lOOS- the 
Lieutenant-Governor recommended that Government should take over the 
entire management of the school.' The proposal was rejected after careful 
deliberation. The denominational character of the school and the specialised 
form of instruction given were difficult to reconcile with the principles on which 
the State in India undertook the management of European schools ; and the 
financial and administrative arrangements proposed by the governing body 
involved wide departures from accepted principles and ware in themsselteS' 
by no means advantageous.. Lord Ourzou’s Governiment decided that the 
experiment of temporary assistance should be fairly tried before further 
arrangements were considered,** 

The circumstances of St. Paul’s School, however, presented only one instance 
in which the attention of Government was called to the financial instability of 
the European hill schools in northern India. Bepeated applications for exti4i- 
ordinary assistance showed that only too often the prinoiples- of sound manage- 
ment had been disregarded : debts had been. contracrtJsd. to>»- crippling amouniJ ; 
sites and buildings had been mortgaged, aad the interest met feomi an already 
indebted current account :• and. in some instances at least the terms of endow- 
ment truste had been flagrantly disregarded. Anxious as the Government of 
Ipdia. were to place the schools on a firm, basis,, they were compelled before) 
taking action to ascertain exactly the* oauses and remedies* for,, theiis 
present .difficulties. They arranged- accordingly for the imsestigatien oi, the 
whole question by an. informal, committee consisting, of. the three- pccovfncial, 
Directors and the Director General* During, the cold- weather, oi 1903-04 the 
Committee visited the varieus hill stations and confeaaredi with persons) mter- 
ested- Their report was not reoeivedy, however^, until the.e^tdof 1904 The 

1 (o) BtogaimorrfolsMi^d.-A'Ug'.WjredlS." 

, (4) . ff. JX leiiefm, ih Jaa.S«} 1904. (S3 ft) 

■* (e) IT. P. UUe^s His. d.'JSe^. 3, 1303. (21 9> 


(a) H.D. letterne,22V, d. JotbIS, 1902.' 
(J> H. O. letter no. 768, d. Aug. 29,a902. 
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Committee found that among hill schools the institutions ■under the management 
of the Church of England were specially embarrassed. Their condition was due 
to various causes — lax administration of the endowment funds, executive mis- 
management, the increasing accessibility of schools in England, the fall in 
exchange, changes in the public service rules, and competition between schools 
— but primarily and essentially to the break-down in practice of the theory of 
private effort on which rested the grant-in-aid system. The schools have had 
in consequence no resources to fall back upon and have escaped collajpse only 
by living on their capital, by borrowing, by obtaining occasional extraordinary 
help from Government and above all by reducing expenses beyond the minimum 
required for efficiency. The Committee recommended that as a matter of 
public policy the Government should now step in and enable the schools to 
provide a suitable standard of education. Incidentally various questions of 
general interest were discussed iu the report. It was shown that the class of 
boys for whom the schools provide can still conut on a suffiLciency of employ- 
ment ; but that the heterogeneous nature of examinations for special depart- 
ments of the public service embarrassed and distracted the teaching in the 
schools. Lord Curzon’s Government recognised the importance of this point 
but thought it premature to attempt any consolidation of the various tests until 
the questions of a school final examination and the high school curriculum had 
been settled (paras. 13 and 34). Further the Committee found that the existing 
curriculum was diffuse and unprofitable, and recommended a model course 
consisting of English, Latin, mathematics, history and geography and Urdu, or 
instead of the two first subjects, science with a less advanced course in English 
and Latin. These suggestions though directed primarily to the particular type 
of hill schools visited by the Committee were utilized by the Government of 
India in the settlement of the general code. Coming to the question of 
teachers the Committee indicated the strength of staff and the rates of salary 
which they deemed to be required ; they recommended the institution of a 
provident fund; and they proposed that reasonable security of tenure should 
be guaranteed. The questions of restrictions upon the reduction of fees, and 
the supervision of audit and accounts were also discussed ; and in settling the 
code the Government of India adopted the recommendations made on these 
points. Finally the Committee showed that little could be done to concentrate 
existing schools or to combine their resources and concluded by proposing 
extraordinary measures of assistance for the three schools which were most 
nearly in extremities. 

(aj St. haul's, Darjeeling . — The circumstances of the Church of England 
school at Darjeeling have been already described. For this school the Committee 
recommended an initial grant of Bs. 1,08,000 and a recurring grant of Ks. 20,000. 
They proposed that the Anglican school of St. James, Calcutta, should be closed 
and the proceeds of the sale of the property diverted to the rehabilitation of 
the Darjeeling- school. The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal had meanwhile 
made proposals designed to the same end, but differing in points of detail. The 
Government of India bavna therefore remanded the question for further consi- 
deraticm in the light of the Committee’s report. 

(6) Dishop Cotton Stshool, This institution, also managed by the 

Church of England authorities, was embarrassed only to a less extent. ®ie trust, 
property had' been dissipated in the attempt to meet current expenses and 

school was heavily in debt. Tn a speech delivered at the prize distri- 
H^fepn of September 17, 1903, Lord Cnrzon expresi^ed his sympathy with the 
iauWfdr which the managers were struggling and eheouraged them to hope for 
The Committee of 1904 advised that an initial grant of Rs. 
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40,000 and a recxtrring grant of Rs. 12,000 should Ije given. IThile their 
report was still before Goyernment, however, the school was destroyed by fire in 
May 1905, and the Punjab Government liberally undertook to rebuild and 
furnish it and to pay off its debts, on condition that the terms of management 
were radically revised so as to secure to the Government sufiBeient powers of 
control and to prevent such disorganization as had occurred in the past. 

(<?) Diocesan School, Naini Tal . — The third institution in need of special 
help was the Diocesan school, Naini Tat, which had contended with a series of 
extraneous misfortunes for some years. The Committee suggested an initial 
grant to the school of Rs. 42,000 and a recurring subsidy of Rs. 10,000, on condi- 
tion that the funds made available by the closure of the Mussoorie school were 
transferred to it. Meanwhile the local Government had applied for a grant of 
1’4 lakhs with the object of affording assistance to the Diocesan School and 
other institutions, and the Government of India have asked it to consider the 
matter further in connection with the Committee’s report. 

Although Lord Ourzon’s Government have thus not yet been enabled to 
dispose finally of the case of the European hill schools which are in need of 
help, they have practically accepted the Committee’s view that an extraordinary 
measure of assistance must be given. The question is in fact one for decision 
rather on the practical ground of expediency than with reference to theoretical 
principles of equality of the treatment. Without special assistance the Church 
of England schools in northern India must either degenerate or disajopear. It has 
been decided that this consequence is politically so undesirable as to justify 
Government in coming to their help. No more practical illustration could 
be given of the willingness which the present administration has shown to 
protect the interests of the domiciled English and Eurasian community. 

38. Special grants . — The Government of Lord Curzon have from the outset 
recognised that if European education in India is to be placed on a satisfactory 
footing, provincial revenues must be assisted in bearing the cost. They have 
accepted this obligation in respect of other branches of education, and they 
recognised a similar responsibility in regard to European schools. It has been' 
their intention, therefore, to allot a recurring grant of five lakhs per annum for 
the purpose equally between the claims of European and of technical education 
(para. 18 above). To this intentiou they propose to adhere ; but the Secretary 
of State has recently intimated that no further assignments to provincial funds 
for educational purposes may he made without his previous approval ; and a 
further reference to His Majesty’s Government will therefore be necessary 
before grants dan be actually made to the local Governments. 

39. Cambridge local February' 1900 Anglo-Indian Asso-- 

oiation, as representing the interests of the Eurasian and domiciled European com- 
munity, repommended that the Cambridge local examination should be held in 
India and’lppcognised as the equivalent of existing tests. The Association, was pri- 
marily actuated by the hope that employers in India would be found more ready 
to give occupation to applicants who could show an English qualification.® Tbe 
suggestion was commended by Bishop Welldon who wrote a, valuable memo- 
randum emphatically condemning the manner in which examinations were then 
conducted in European schools in Bengal. But the replies of local Govern- 
ments who were consulted upon the question of introducing the Cambridge 
test showed such diversity of opinions as to its. standard of difficulty in 

(a) Bishop’s Chaplain's letter no, 303, d, Peb. 17, 1900. 
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relation to tlie provincial sequence of examin^itions that * the G-overnment of 
India decided to refer the matter further to a committee of the Directors 
in Septemher 1901. Adopting the conclusions arrived at by this committee, 
the Government of India resolved that it vras very expedient to provide that 
European boys educated in Indian schools should be enabled to appear at 
examinations recognised at home : that for this purpose local Governments should, 
encourage the holding of the Cambridge senior local or the London Chamber 
of Commerce senior commercial examination, wherever there was a local 
demand for either, and that European schools should be allowed to prepare boys 
for them, with the sanction of the inspector : that the universities should 
be invited to recognise the courses as equivalent to the school final examin- 
ation : and that a certificate of sixecess in either of the two English examin- 
ations or in the high school examination should be treated as qualifying 
for Government employment subject to such further tests iu the vernacular 
as might he necessary.® 

40. Board of Bducation eertifoates and recognition , — In 1902 the English 
Board of Education agreed to recognise a period of eighteen months’ approved 
service in elementary schools in India as qualifying certificated teachers under 
the English Code to receive their parchment certificates on the recommendation 
of a Government inspector.* In 1903 the Board further intimated their willing- 
ness to entertain applications for the recognition of European secondary schools 
for the purpose of enabling teachers to qualify for admission to the register 
maintained by the Teachers’ Registration Council.® The proposal was welcomed 
by the Government of India as likely to promote the efiSoiency of European 
schools, and eligible schools have been encouraged to apply for recognition. 
Several have since successfully done so. 

(e) Collegiate education. 

41. General . — The main question of university and collegiate reform, which 
originated with the Simla Conference of 1901, was matured by the Universities 
Commission of 1902 and culminated in the passing of the Indian Universities 
Act of 1904 has been described in Part I of the present summary with suflfioient 
fulness to render it unnecessary to traverse the same ground again. This section 
will therefore deal in the first place with the various stages in the scheme of 
reform, subsequent to the passing of the Act, which have only been briefly 
mentioned; in Part I, and thereafter with a few matters unconnected, or only 
indirectly oonnpoted, with, the changes initiated in September 1901. 

42. Territorial lmtt9.of fipshobl%aii(m whi&.' the passing 

of the Indian Universities Act, 1904, imposed on the Governor. General in 
Council, was the duty of defining the territorial limits within which, and 
of i^peeifying the colleges in respect of which, any powers conferred by the 
l&w on* tt3ie.u«iVie’rsities and' local' Governments should' he exercised. It was 
deci^jedrtbaitihe ^^'aees- of Iteigal', Btirma and Assam should be allotted 
to the Univ^sity o$' ^Icutta, the Madras presidency with Coorg,,the Hyder* 
atod, and Mysore- states and* Gfeylon to the Uhiyersity of Madras ; the Bombay 
presidency with the province of Sind and the native, state, of Bar,oda to. the 
■©BmeaisityrofrRombay;' the- United Provinces of- Agra and' Oudft, the, Central 
ij^oiviaoes, Ajmer^Merwasa, and the native states inthe.Eajputana.and Central 
ledia. agenciesto .the University of 'Allahabad, and the Punjab, the North-West 

(a) H. D- letters nos. 534-542, d. Nov. 27, 1901. 

( b) 2>esp. np, 57 June 29, 1992v 

* " (®) Board*s.lett^r.iios, X0^3>, d. 
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Trontier Province, Baluchistan and Kashmir to the University of the Punjab. 
But in order to obviate any hardship to students who had been preparing for the 
examinations of a university with which under the foregoing orders they would 
have no further connection, the Government of India agreed to maintain the 
concurrent jurisdiction of universities in respect of schools and colleges outside 
their new jurisdiction as above defined up to the year 1906. They were not, 
however, prepared to accede to the request of certain schools in Simla, that they 
should he permitted to remain permanently affiliated to the Calcutta 
University. 

43. Senates and syndicates . — ^The next step was to arrange that the new uni- 
versity authorities should he constituted and in working order by the beginning 
of the cold weather of 1904-06, for the important purpose of making new regu- 
lations. In the Act as passed certain transitory provisions had been inserted by 
the Select Committee with the object of tiding over the transitional period; but 
these eventually proved a source of some embarrassment. To ensure that action 
should be taken as far as possible on uniform lines, Lord Curzon, shortly 
before leaving India in April 1904, wrote to the Chancellors of the other 
universities explaining exactly the action which he proposed to take in the 
case of Calcutta. The mr in object was to secure upon the governing bodies 
which would draft the new rules a majority who could he counted on in 
favour of sound education. The letter dealt with the procedure to be followed 
in electing and appointing the first senate and forming it into provisional facul- 
ties ; in declaring the body corporate established ; in determining the senior- 
ity of fellows ; and in arranging for the election of the new syndicates by the 
senates. In view of subsequent events, the details of the last stage of this proce- 
dure were important. In Calcutta it was arranged that there should be a syndicate 
of ten members, three elected from the provisional faculties of arts, two from each 
of the provisional faculties of science, law, and medicine, and one from that of 
engineering. Krom each faculty at least one principal or professor of a college 
was to be chosen, and to prevent more than one faculty from choosing the same 
candidate the election was to be held by the senate in full conclave and not by 
the faculties separately. Uinally His Excellency drew attention to the importance 
of ensuring that the new senate should be composed of members competent 
to form an opinion upon university questions, willing to recognise that reform 
was needed, and able to give regular attention to university business. 

So far as the constitution of the new senates went, no difficulty was experi- 
enced in carrying out these instructions. The elections and nominations were com- 
pleted in the case of Calcutta by November 23, 1904, and the new body corporate 
was declared duly constituted on December 7. Similar declarations were made 
by the Chancellors of the Madras, Bombay, Allahabad and Punjab Universities on 
November 8, December 1, November 12, and November 29, respectively. On De- 
cember 7, His Excellency Lord Curzon as Chancellor of the Calcutta University 
issued orders as to the appointment by the new senate of a provisional syndicate ; 
and on December 17, the latter body was accordingly appointed. Action was taken 
on the same or similar lines hy the Chancellors of the other universities. 

44. Universities Validating Act, ISOS.'—’Esxlj in the following month the 
validity of the orders issued hy the Chancellor of the Bombay University was chal- 
lenged hy certain opponents of the Universities Act of 1904. Counsel’s opinion 
was obtained to the effect that the Chancellor was empowered to prescribe the 
procedure to be followed by the senate in appointing a provisional syndicate, but 
not to direct that the election should be by faculties, a direction which would, 
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it was asserted have the result of altering the electorate. A suit was filed in the 
Bombay High Court praying for an injunction to restrain the provisional syndi- 
cate from conducting the business of the university and a notice of motion of 
similar intention was given in the Calcutta University Senate. It was clear to 
-the Government of Lord Curzon that the object of these manoeuvres was to 
delay reform, by requiring the work of assembling a syndicate to be redone and 
possibly by obtaining a majority in that body adverse to change. They decided 
to resolve any doubts as to the validity of past proceedings by immediate legisla- 
tion. A bill with this object was iutroduced in Council on Bebmary S, 1905. 
It declared all directions, declarations and orders purporting to have been made 
Tinder the Act of 1904 to have been duly made, and all bodies corporate and 
provisional syndicates purporting to have been so constituted to have been duly 
constituted. The bill was opposed by the same antagonists as its predecessor of 
the preceding year. In his reply to the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale, the President 
observed that if any illegality had been committed — which His Excellency did 
not admit — it was of the most petty character and due to no sinister intention on 
the part of the Chancellor but to tbe exceedingly obscure character of the 
transitory provisions of the original Act, for which not the Government but an 
additional Member of Council who had been closely associated with Mr. 
Gokhale in his opposition to tbe measure of 1904 was responsible. The bill was 
passed at the next meeting of Council on February 10, 1905. 

46. Vnitersity regulations . — Previous to tbe passing of the Universi- 
ties Act there is little requiring notice under this head. In 1899 pri- 
vate matriculation candidates at Allahabad were required to pay an 
■enhanced fee of Hs. Ifi J and in 1900 the age for matriculation was raised to> 
•sixteen years. In 1900 the Caloatta Syndicate was empowered to withdraw 
the privilege of recognition. The desirability of amending the procedure obtain- 
ing in the debates of the Allahabad University was pointed out in 1900. In 
1902 the Government of India determined on the appointment of the Universi- 
ties Commission % and since that date they have ass a rule reserved orders upon 
proposals for further amendments until su(di time as the Commission’s proposals 
should have been considered in detail. In 1903, however, they sanctioned certain 
minor changes in the regulations for the Allahabad and Calcutta Universities 
which did not conflict with the policy generally decided on. 

On the constitution of the new university authorities in 1'90'5 the first 
ta^ before them was Ihe tevisiion of the regulations. The Aet left the initia- 
tive in preparing these to the eentrtes, and provided for previous consultation 
between the G ovemment and the senate before the former exercised its power 
Of altering or adding to the regulations. The Government of Indm had given 
a distinct pledge that the powers of Government i^ould not be used merely to 
introduce uniformity or to decide details, but only to ensure that no matters 
Tjjf principle wens omitted or wrongly handled. In January 1906 His Excellency 
Lord ntdyyeesei %be eth® Chano^ots demi- officially, drawing attention to 

itoe importance -of serapulously fulfilling this pledge, and indicating the points 
on which ia his-o^aien the ultimate powers of Government should, if necessary, 
he used. It will be convenient to deal with the more important of these matters 
tf-nder the separate headings which follow." The Act further provided that the 
new body of regulations sliould be fj’amed "within a year from the commence- 
ment pf the Actor such further period as Government might fix. In the case of 
palcutta and Bombay it has been found necessary to give extensions, and they 

"fi — [ - - - - 

(ft) ^'1^, r«|siL* IMS8. Jiaaa* ^ , 


will probably be necessary also in Madras and tbe Punjab. The revised regu- 
lations of tbe Allahabad University vrere notified in September 1906. 

46. Inspection of colleges.— V&shaps tbe most effective instrument of 
reform, provided by tbe Act of 1904 was expressed in its requirement tbat tbe 
university syndicates shall from time to time cause every affiliated college to be 
inspected by competent persons. The Government of India decided tbat tbe 
regulations should specify a time within which every college should be in- 
spected and prescribe periodic inspections thereafter ; and to enable tbe work of 
inspection to be started without delay they suggested tbat an allotment for tbe 
purpose should be made from the special grants placed at the disposal of local 
Governments for tbe purposes of college reform. The sources within a prov- 
ince from which the inspecting agency can be drawn are limited, and it may 
prove necessary in some cases, as for instance in Bengal, to employ inspectors 
from England. Meanwhile the Madras University has appointed a committee 
of inspection including the Director of Public Instruction. The Government 
of India entirely agreed that the Director’s services should be utilised but they 
were unable to accept the Madras Government’s proposal that be should be 
allowed to receive an honorarium for the duty. They considered that no one 
within the scope of whose ordinary duties the inspection of colleges clearly 
falls should receive payment for making inspections on behalf of the syndicate. 
They also suggested that local Goveimments should endeavour to control the 
expenditure incurred on inspections and to ensure that it should not be in excess 
of reasonable needs. 

47. Matriculation.— Government of India laid it down that all candi- 
dates for matriculation should have attained the age of sixteen years. This im- 
portant ruling will, it is anticipated, be of great value in checking the tendency, 
which results from the commercial value attaching to a university diploma, 
to allow immature students to proceed to courses of study to which they are 
mentally and often physically unequal. The conditions with which schools 
presenting candidates must in future comply have been stated in para. 11 
above. No candidates will be allowed to appear from unrecognised schools. 

48. Appointment of University professors. — The project of a teaching uni- 
versity is not one that is likely to be speedily realised in India, but in the hope 
of such a development in the future. Lord Ourzon’s Government considered it 
essential that no regulations should he framed which would preclude Govern- 
ment from exercising full control over the appointments of university pro- 
fessors and lecturers. 

49. Courses of study. — ^The difficult question of the university curricula 
had been fully discussed by the Usaiversities -OemoSissioa ef 1992, upon whose 
proposals the Government ®f Inifei imd expressed their own viewB in addressing 
ioc^ Guveramfents. To haw<e insisted on absolute uniformity of courses of study 
would have been irkcsnsistent with Idieir ooneeption of the responsibilities and 
privileges of the iftsfora^ed universities. I>ord Ourzon^s Government, therefore, 
left it to the senates in framing the new rsegalations to consider the suggestions 
already placed before them, 

60 Regulations in me^dicine. — ^The question of medical degrees, however, 
stands on a different footing from that of other diplomas, and the Governurent of 
India decided that the puMio interests required that in -framing the regnlationa 
relatiBg to them same degree of uniformity must be secured. Colonel G. 
tecraaford, O.I.E., I.M.S., was deputed in November 19©4-te visit the several 
medical colleges and to report upon the courses followed. On succeeding m 
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January 1905 to tbe post of Director G-eneral of the Indian Medical Service 
Surgeon-General Bomford submitted a memorandum containing suggestions for 
the improvement and unification of the medical courses. He proposed to require 
from all students entering upon a medical training a general qualification 
equivalent to the Calcutta A. test ; and to abolish the L. M. S. diploma and 
to give only the M. B., M. D. and M. S. degrees. The Gorernment of India 
circulated this scheme for the consideration of the yarious university authori- 
ties. One of the most important proposals, however, made by the Director 
General was that the length of the medical course should be raised from five 
to six years. The Government of India entertained serious doubts as to the 
expediency of this change which they indicated in addressing local Governments. 
The result, so far as it is yet known, has been to justify their hesitation for the 
prop)Osal has been rejected by most of the senates. 

51. Special grants . — The intention of the Government of India to give 
a recurring grant of five lakhs for a period of five years in order to enable local 
Governments to carry out the main portions of the scheme of university reform 
has been already mentioned in Part I of this book. The idea of entrusting the 
reformed syndicates with the responsibility of advising how the grants should be 
allotted between colleges was abandoned in view of the discouraging manner in 
which the suggestion was received by local Governments : and Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment proceeded to determine the allotment between provinces on the informa- 
tion available to them. They thought that precedence should be given to the 
reimbursement of the universities for the loss of fees for matriculation, to assist- 
ing them in undertaking inspections, to university buildings and to university 
staff and teaching in the order named. Eor the first object of expenditure, which 
could not present itself in a practical form till the new regulations should take 
effect, was substituted at a later stage expenditure on the travelling allowances 
of fellows and syndicates. Among the items provided for in the distribution o^f 
the first year’s grant were the construction of offices and hostels at Allahabad, 
the purchase of land for university buildings at Allahabad and Calcutta, and the 
provision of a library at Lahore. The Bombay and Madras Universities also re- 
ceived non-recurring grants of half a lakh each. The distribution of the remain- 
ing twenty lakhs has recently been settled. Twelve lakhs have been apportioned 
to the improvement of colleges : four lakbs to university purposes, such as ins- 
pection, administration and travelling ; and the remaining four lakhs for univer- 
sity buildings. The total allotment between provinces is : — Madras, 4'9 l^khs ; 
Bombay, 3'2 lakbs ; Bengal, 8’3 lakhs ; the United Provinces, 4'6 lakbs ; the 
Punjab, 2*7 lakhs; the Central Provinces, *66 lakh, and Assam, *66 lakh. 

62. Arts colleges . — In the apportionment of the grants, only aided insti- 
tutions were allowed to share : but in pursuance of their purpose of raising the 
standard of eoBege education throughout India the Government have not failed 
to remove defidi,OTieies in tfce equipment of their own colleges which are intended 
to serve as a model to cither institutions. To the Deccan College, Poona and 
the Elphinstone College, Bo^mhay, additional officers of the Indian Educational 
Service have been appointed as professors of literature and history. The staff 
of the Muir Central Collie, Allahabad, has been strengthened by the 
appointment ,of an arts professor in the Indian Educational Service, and two 
junior professors of chemistry and physics, and a profes^r mathematics in 

provincial service. At the same time the ^ad&ig of the staff in the 
Mt|w. College and in the Queen’s College, Senates, Jhaa been improved. Lord 
Cursron’s government have sdso supported. thePun^^ Ggy emmmt in proposing 
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to appoint an Indian Educational officer as professor of chemistry in the Lahore 
College. 

In other provinces, where there was no Government college at head- 
quarters, measures have been taten to supply the want. In Burma the 
Eangoon College, which is practically the only collegiate institution in the 
province, was managed up to 1902 by the educational syndicate, an advisory 
and examining body financially aided by Government. In sanctioning in 1900 
a provisional increase in the pay of the college staff, the Secretary of State 
commented on the disadvantages of this arrangement, and the local Government 
reported that both the syndicate and the department were agreed that the 
college and collegiate school should be transferred to State control. The 
Government of India agreed in this conclusion, and on their recommendation 
the Secretary of State sanctioned the proposal.® It involved making the superior 
posts pensionable and treating two of them as belonging to the Indian Edu- 
cational Service. After the settlement of some difficulties connected with 
questions of personnel the college was transferred to Government in 1904i. 

The absence of a first-class Government college at the provincial head- 
quarters of the Central Provinces was felt to be a serious deficiency, particu- 
larly in view of the recent enlargement of the province and the association of its 
educational system with the Allahabad University. The Chief Commissioner 
decided that the best course in the circumstances was to assist the Morris College, 
which was the best equipped aided institution in Nagpur, to obtain a sufficient 
staff to enable it to provide satisfactorily for the requirements of a university 
course. He proposed to lend it the services of two Indian Educational Service 
officers as professors of literature and history. The Government of India recog- 
nising that exceptional measures were required decided to support the proposal 
and it w'as sanctioned by the Secretary of State in July I90i. 

Assam also lacked provision for oollegiate teaching ; and in its absence 
students after matriculating used to attend Bengal colleges to study for university 
degrees. In view of the strong demand for a local college it was decided in 
1900 with the Secretary of State’s sanction to establish at Gauhati a Government 
College teaching up to the E. A. standard.^ 

53. Engineering colleges , — The staff of the Madras Engineering College 
was strengthened in 1900 by the addition of a professorship of civil 
engineering and an instructorship in mechanical engineering. The former 
post was eventually included in the cadre of the Indian Educational Service. 
The Sihpur College, Bengal, also has been provided with a properly qualified head 
master to take charge of the apprentice department. The recent development 
of the Thomason College, Enrki, also necessitated a reorganization of the supe- 
rior staff, and with the Secretary of State’s sanction the pay of the principal and 
military a,sHiRta,-nt principal was raised in January 190di, and two appointments 
were added to provide for instruction in drawing and surveying, and chemis- 
try. The printing establishment has been reduced, and it is proposed to enlarge 
the photo-zineo-grapbic section. More recently, further developments in the 
Thomason College have been proposed, hut these are still under discussion. 
The Government of India have also discussed with local Governments the 
question whether students belonging to one province should be treated as 
eligible to compete for the guaranteed appointments allotted to engineering 
coU^es of other provinces. The Secretary of State approved *the decisioA 
that local Governments, should not be required to narrow the field of 
candidates more than they thought desirable, and that students from native 
states should be allowed to compete for appointments guaranteed to the college 

(a) ^ C desp. no* 57, d* Mar* 12, 190S, (23l> 

(d) F* 4* C* desp* no* ISO, d, dpr* 26, 1900* (222) 
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of tlie provinces to wMcli such states were or might he regarded as politically 
assigned." The status of the Dacca survey school has also recently been 
improved. Formerly this institution provided teaching in engineering only up 
to the snh- overseer or lower subordinate standard. It has now been 
equipped to train students to become overseers, or members of the upper 
subordinate service. 

54, Law colleges. — Dpon the recommendation made by the Universities 
Commission that law classes should be concentrated into central law colleges, 
it was decided to take no action for the tim*e being. But attention has been 
thoroughly aroused to the importance of improving the teaching of legal 
subjects and in various provinces a good deal has been done. The law school 
at Bombay was reorganized in 1899, the pay of the two professors being 
increased and three new posts being added. The Madras Law College was also 
recently remodelled as a whole-time institution with a permanent staff con- 
sisting of one principal and two assistants*: and in Allahabad a part-time law 
professor and two readers in law have been appointed. 

56. Chiefs' colleges diploma. — The measures taken at Lord Curzon’s initia* 
tive to reconstitute and vivify the Chiefs’ Colleges throughout India have been 
the concern of the Foreign Department and do not fall within the scope of the 
present narrative, except in so far as they are connected with the general 
scheme of education in British India. At a conference held at Ajmer in March 
1904 to consider various means of improving the constitution and management 
of Chiefs’ Colleges it was proposed that the diploma to be granted by the 
Government of India to students who succeed in passing the examination held 
at the end of the coarse of studies should be recognised by the universities as 
equivalent to their matriculation examination for the purposes of admission to 
their courses. The Government of India approved of the suggestion and 
have asked the local Governments concerned to invite the universities to accept 
it. The Punjab University has accepted the proposal, but the Government of 
India have not yet heard the views of the Universities of Bombay and Allahabad. 

56. Residences for professors. — The' Indian Universities Act, 1904, re- 
quired that in afiBliated colleges due provision should be made for the 
residence of the head of the college and some members of the staff in or near 
the college or the students’ residences. It was important that the State 
should itself set a good example in this respect, and in January 1906 the Gov- 
ernment of India consulted local Governments upon the question of the 
terms and conditions on which residences should be provided rent free for 
professors in Government colleges. No general principle had been adopted 
in dealing with this question in the past and it was now desirable to 
determine it on definite lines. The Government of India proposed to impose 
as a condition of free residence, the obligation to discharge certain specified 
duties in connection with the supervision of the students and the direction of 
their studies and recreations. Local Governments generally have welcomed 
these suggestions and hate submitted proposals for the provision of a number 
of free residences for professors in Government arts and technical colleges. 

67. Sigher study of .Arabic. — In 1904 the Government of India considered 
ji. scheme laid before them by the Government of the United Provinces for 

— — ... , ,, ■ ■ - . . 
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establishing a school of the higher Arabic learning at the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College at Aligarh, They were wholly in sympathy with the proposals 
but could not overlook the possible danger that such an institution might become 
a focus of political intrigue ; and they preferred to offer the college a grant-in-aid 
to enable it to obtain the services of a professor from England. They did not 
agree that the professor ^ould be a Government servant, and they asked for a 
further guarantee that voluntary contributions to his support would be perma- 
nently forthcoming. Eor financial reasons the local Government was com- 
pelled to leave the question in abeyance for a time, but it has recently again 
approached the Government of India with a request for a grant. It is hoped 
that the appointment may be the first step towards the creation of a teaching 
university at Aligarh. There has recently been a marked revival of interest 
in the classical languages in the United Provinces, and it is possible that a 
similar school of higher Sanskrit scholarship may be established at Benares, 

(/) Miscellaneous. 

68. Training of teachers . — The Simla Conference laid stress on the inadequacy 
of the existing sources of a supply of well-trained teachers. They proposed that 
normal schools for primary teachers and training colleges for secondary teachers 
should be alike increased. The scheme which Lord Curzon’s Government have 
adopted aims at the provision (1) of training college affiliated to the 
university, which will provide a course of one year’s training for graduates 
culminating in a degree or diploma, (2) of normal colleges providing a two years’ 
course for secondary non- graduate teachers, and (3) of normal schools providing 
a two years’ course for primary teachers. The Government of India have also 
laid it down as advisable that training colleges should have attached to them 
practising schools and should be furnished if possible with a library and 
museum. The extent to which the several types have hitherto been realized 
varies in the different provinces. There exist at Madras, Allahabad, Lahore 
and Jubbulpur institutions in which students are trained for service in the 
highest classes of secondary schools. In Bengal, however, where the need for ade- 
quate arrangements was greater than in any other province, none existed, pre- 
vious experiments in the direction of a training class at Kurseong having proved 
a failure. In 1903 the Lieutenant-Governor put forward comprehensive pro- 
posals for the creation of a training college at Hughli and normal colleges at 
Dacca and Bhagalpur. Eor the students in all these institutions it was proposed 
that stipends should be provided. In all six new officers, one in the Indian 
Educational Service and five in the provincial service, were asked for. The 
Government of India supported the scheme which was in accordance with their 
declared policy and the Secretary of State sanctioned it generally, though he 
was not prepared to recruit officers for the provincial service from England, 
The Bengal Government has provided for the heavy expenditure involved, and 
hopes to carry out the project as soon as the new officers have Joined. 
In Bombay also a training college for secondary teachers has been establish- 
ed, and the Secretary of State has sanctioned the appointment of an Indian 
Educational Service officer ■ as its principal. The new institution will train 
some thirty teachers annually. Normal schools for primary teachers exist 
in every province, there being as a rule one for each inspector’s circle. 
As a result of the recent discussion the course of training has, where it was 
hitherto of shorter duration, being extended to two years. In Bengal, schools for 
gurm will be established in every sub-division, and normal schools for 
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other teachers are beiag improved. It has been arranged moreover to 
place the entire system of training of vernacular teachers under the su- 
perintendence of an Indian Educational ofiSeer who will also be head of a central 
training school at Bhagalpur. In the Bombay presidency also the four exist- 
ing normal schools are being reconstructed and improved, and a scheme 
for bettering the training of primary school teachers in Madras is also under the 
consideration of the Government of India. 

69. Training colleges . — In 1899 the United Provinces Government deter- 
mined to enlarge its training college for secondary teachers and to remove the 
institution from Lucknow to Allahabad. The expansion of the college 
necessitated a strengthening of the staff : the pay of the principal was raised and 
the appointments of an English vice* principal and four assistants were 
sanctioned.* In 1900 a similar institution was established at Kurseong in 
Bengal, primarily to provide teachers of both sexes for European schools in 
Bengal and secondarily to train a few selected native teachers.* Experience 
moreover showed that among Europeans only girls took advantage of the college, 
and it has since been decided to confine the work to these and to provide otherwise 
for the training of European male and native teachers' (paras. 32 and 58). 

60. Terms of training . — The conditions on which native teachers are allowed 
to attend training institutions have hitherto been determined by orders issued 
from time to time in particular cases. In Eebruary 1904, the Government of 
India, determined to regularize the terms of training. They recognised that in 
the matter of emoluments during training uniformity was not essential, but they 
thought that in no case should the teacher under training draw more than three- 
fourths of his regular pay. They suggested also that the training period should 
count as deputation qualifying for increments but not for further leave, though 
without entailing forfeiture of leave already due : and that travelling allowance 
should be granted for the journeys on joining and return. They thought also 
that if teachers employed by local boards or municipalities were sent for train- 
ing the local bodies should bear a share of the expenditure.^ Local Govern- 
ments -generally accepted these proposals which were accordingly adopted. It 
was left to provincial Governments to determine the share of the expenditure 
which should fall on local funds. The same rules have since been applied to 
the case of certain teachers of science in colleges and high schools in Bengal. 

61. MeanUnations . — ^The Simla Conference declared that public examina- 
tions Were extravagantly n^amerous and a source ’of many evils. They had been 
allowed to dominafte the. whtfle '■system of ndueation in India, with the results 
that instruction Was confined Within the rigid fratoeWorik «f prescribed ootirses!, 
that all forms of training which did net admit of being tested by written 
examinations were liable to be neglected, and that both teachers and pupils 
were tethpted to concentrate their energies not so much upon genuine study as 
upomihe ljuestions likely to he set in examination papers. The Conference 
propb^d thift the primsEtyGottrSe Should terminate with a departmental examina- 
tion conduoted by inj^eotors in situ, that the secondary course should end in a 
public examination, distinct from 'the matriculation test, and that no other 
public examination should be held. They recommended uniformity of nonieni 
datura, numbers and stages and they proposed ^:hat; scholarships should be 
awarded as the result of special tests. 'With feW exceptions local Governments 

— s -i- . . 

(a) 'V. & C. desp, no. B7S, 8. Aug. lO, 1899. t (e) H. D, cbsp. no. 9, d. Apl. 14, 1904. 

16) F. & C. desp. no. 485, d. Dee. 21, 4899, f (#> S. D. UUer nos. 8l<S9, d. JTeS. 4, 1904. (228) 
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have accepted these proposals and embodiedt hem in their educational codes. The 
reform is one which can be purchased only by an heavily increased expenditure 
on the inspecting agencies : but taken in conjunction with the abolition of the 
unsound system of grants by results, it will, the Government of India anticipate, 
be of enormous benefit to the cause of Indian education. 

62. Examinations for Oovernment service.— In 1900 the Secretary of State 
raised the question whether the system of public instruction in India effec- 
tively provided a suitable and loyal class of Government servants. Having 
regard to the possibility that the disappointment of the unsuccessful 
majority of educated aspirants for service might become a political danger, 
and to the fact that by accepting university degrees as a qualification Gov- 
ernment waived its discretionary powers of fixing a standard of selection, 
he thought that it might be preferable to hold a separate examination for 
admission to the public service." The replies of local Governments confirmed 
the conclusion to which the Simla Conference came independently that the 
institution of a separate examination would not be beneficial but rather the 
reverse. The Conference advised that for the lower grades of service school 
certificates of proficiency and conduct should be accepted in lieu of examination 
passes; that for the middle grades the school final examination would 
provide a suitable qualification ; that for the higher grades the qualifying test 
of university degrees should be supplemented by selection or by special exam- 
inations. They advised also that reasonable preference should be given to a 
knowledge of the vernacular. With the first, second and last of these recom- 
mendations the Government of India were in complete accord. With reference 
to the third proposal they invited opinion upon the extent to which selection by 
competitive examination should be abolished and suggested the principles upon 
which a system of selection after qualification might be substituted for it.* The 
replies of local Governments dwelt largely upon administrative exigencies, 
but in the main accepted the proposals. Dealing with the question from the 
educational aspect, therefore, the Government of India resolved that the prin- 
ciple of competition for appointments was of recent and foreign origin and of 
uncertain and unsatisfactory operation. They considered therefore that special 
competitions should as a general rule be dispensed with, and that the requisite 
acquaintance with the laws and regulations of departments could be best 
attained during, and tested after, a period of probationary service.* 

It was not the intention, however, of Lord Ourzon’s Government that the 
discussion should culminate only in an academic expression of opinion : and they 
proceeded in consultation with provincial Governments to consider precisely how 
practical effect should be given to the decision. In Madras and Bombay com- 
petitive examination as a means of entry to the provincial service has been 
abolished in favour of selection either from the subordinate service or from out- 
side sources. In Beogal, the Lieutenant-Governor proposed to abolish com- 
petition for provincial service appointments and to allow the syndicate to 
nominate three candidates each year. The Government of India could not 
agree that the abdicate should exercise powers so important, but they approved 
of an experimental scheme undor which that body will submit six names 
every year for addition to a list from which the Lieutenant-Governor will make 


(a) B. B. letter no. 351, d. Oof. 9t, 1300. (226.) 
(i) H. D. letters nos. 626 — 638, d. Nov. 27, 1901, 
(a) H. D. re»n. ao. 199—211, d. Mar. 11, 19M. 
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appointments. Competition for tlie subordinate service was also abolisbeci. 
In tbe United Provinces appointments to three deputy-colleotorsbips were 
previously made upon the results of a competitive examination. This practice 
was abolished in favour of selection from among graduates of the landlord class, 
or from the annual list of graduates of European schools. In the Punjab 
it is the practice to appoint one- quarter of the number of extra assistant 
commissioners and one-half of the number of munsifs by a system of 
competition combined with selection. This arrangement is free from the 
objections to unrestricted competition and it has been permitted to continue. 
In Burma also a limited system of competition for appointments as myo6k 
was retained for similar reasons ; but competition for the clerical service was 
abolished. In the Central Provinces and Assam no appointments to the 
public service had been thrown open to competition. 

In consequence of the discovery of a widespread system of frauds at the 
public examinations, the Madras Government have recently asked for the 
appointment of an educational ofdcer to supervise all Government examinations 
in that presidency. The information which they supplied as to the scope and 
extent of the existing examination system led the Government of India to 
doubt whether the principles indicated in this and the foregoing paragraphs 
had been properly applied in Madras, and the question is still under con- 
sideration. The fact appears to be that in the southern presidency literary quali- 
fications can be secured far more generally than elsewhere for the lowest paid 
posts under Government, for which reason it may not sufl6.ce to rely on school 
certificates as a qualification for the lower grades of service. 

63. Frivate enterprise . Conference of 1901 endorsed the recommenda- 
tion originally made by the Education Commission of 1882, that primary, second- 
ary and collegiate education should be progressively devolved upon private enter- 
prise and that the State should withdraw from competition therewith ; but they 
considered it essential that Government should maintain a limited number of 
institutions as models. The Government of India qualified these conclusions with 
the remark that in withdrawing from management the Government could by no 
means withdraw from control. Secondary and collegiate institutions managed 
by the State ought to be few in number and highly eflficient ; but in most cases it 
seemed expedient to maintain at least one public secondary school in each district. 
Eour provinces fell short of the suggested standard : out of these, the Punjab 
Government has decided to resume control of several municipal schools at 
district head-quarters, and the Central Ptovinoes Administration has explained 
that the close control exercised" over municipal schools makes the provision of 
fresh Government schools for the greater part unnecessary. 

64. Fees . — The Educational Conference of 1901 condemned' the uuohecked 
lowering of fees as encouraging unhealthy competition and a lowering of stand- 
ardi axsd pressed • that minimum rates should where possible be fixed. In rela- 
tioEt fej. coltegea th«.qu«^ioii. was further considered by the Universities 
CamaidsBion*. TBffljrwase aroeli impressed by the. inadequate equipment of many 
unaided colleges which cbai^d low fees toattraet students, and they accordingly 
pronounced in.fe.voau! o£ the enforcement, of mdniiiuim fees. In addressing. local 
Gorvermnents, the Government of India mdicatedthe oonsidhratiotts- which must 
bfi-takeu into account as tending, to. modify this conclusion* : and. after examina-; 
tion of the replies received, they decided that the variation of local conditions made 
it undesirable that .hard-and-fast rules should he framed. The main object in 

(a) H. D. letter nou §54—863, 4. Oct^ 24, 1902* 
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view would, they thouglit, be attained by making it a condition of the affiliation 
of colleges that the fees should be such as to insure the financial stability of the 
college and to avoid injurious and unfair competition with other local institu- 
tions. As regards secondary schools the question was settled by the general 
resolution of March 11, 1904, which laid down that similar conditions would 
be required of any school desiring to be recognised for the purpose of grants- 
in-aid, Government scholarships, or matriculation ; and by the regulations 
framed under the Universities Act which will enforce the decision as regards 
the latter test. 

66. Langiiages in schools . — The principles laid down by the Simla Conference 
were that primary education should be imparted in the vernacular : that the use 
of English as a medium of instruction in secondary schools should not begin too 
soon : and that the study of a vernacular should be continued throughout the 
secondary com’se. In spite of the temptation to begin teaching English prema- 
turely which is presented by the commercial value which a knowledge of 
the language commands, the soundness of these principles has not been 
seriously questioned by local Governments, though in certain centres in Madras 
it has been found advisable to admit English to a place in the primary course. 
Accordingly in their resolution of March 1904 Uord Curzon’s Government 
reaffirmed these lines of policy. The line of division between the use of the 
vernacular and the use of English as a medium of instruction they drew roughly 
at thirteen years : and they insisted on the continuance of a study of the verna- 
cular to the end of the school course in the conviction that this was required in 
the interests of vernacular literature and in pursuance of the aim of Govern- 
ment to bring European knowledge through the vernacular within the reach of 
all classes of the people. 

66. Text-hoohs. — In March 1899, the Government of India called for reports 
upon the system under which text-books were prescribed for all schools and col- 
leges and upon the constitution and powers of text-book committees.® The replies 
showed that standing orders had been diversely interpreted and in some instances 
lost sight of, and the Government of India decided that fresh instructions were 
required which should be strictly observed. So far as books prescribed by the 
university were .concerned the Government of India observed that the powers of 
the State to interfere were statutorily restricted ; and they proposed to endeavour 
to efieot an improvement by unofficial communication in the first instance with 
the Calcutta University. The resolution officially embodying their conclusions 
related only to primary and secondary schools and the lower classes of big b 
schools. It directed (1) that local Governments should approve all lists of 
books and publish them periodically in the gazette ; (2) that the Director of 
Public Instruction should invariably be president of-the provincial committee; (S) 
that committees should be gradually reduced in size and be so constituted as to 
represent' both official and non-official opinion ; (4) that aided schools should be 
required' to use only authorized books; (5) that non-aided schools should as a 
condition of appearing at any public examination or competing for public 
scholarships be required to abstain from using any book of which Government 
disapproved ; and (6) that the right of prescribing any book for general use 
should be reserved to Government. Local Governments were requested to 
revise their rules on these lines and the amended rules were submitted to, and 
approved by, the Government of India. ‘ 

Co) H. n. letter nos. 153—162, d. Mat. 28, 1899. 

(J) M* ly* rem. nos» 64:^74, d, 89 WOO* (227,) 
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The question of text-books and eonrses was further cousidered by an informal 
Committee of Directors at the conclusion of the Simla Conference. Their conclu- 
sions regarding the principles on which school test-books should be prepared 
were commended to the favourable consideration of local Governments.® In 1903 
tlie Bombay Government appointed a special committee under the presidency of 
Mr. Covernton, inspector of schools, to revise the vernacular books in use in 
schools in that presidency. The committee were on special duty for fifteen 
months; and a report on their proceedings, which were very thoi'ough, has since 
been prepared by Mr. Covernton, Dull control over the text-hooks prescribed 
by the universities has since been secured to local Governments by the passing 
of the Act of 1904. 

67. Moral training. — Lord Curzon’s opening speech at the Simla Conference 
suggested that a moral influence in Indian education was to be sought, not 
in special moral primers, hut in the due selection of teachers, in the use of 
healthy text-books, and in discipline in hoarding schools. These views were 
adopted by the Conference and were communicated to local Governments. 
It is necessary to add only that as discipline and conduct decline when com- 
petition is carried so far as to allow scholars to migrate from one school to 
another without inquiry being made as to their conduct at their previous 
school and their rea^^ons for leaving it, rules have been framed regulating the 
admission of scholars to Government and aided schools and their promotion 
on transfer from one school to another, so as to secure that a record of their 
conduct shall he maintained and that irregularities and breaches of discipline 
shall not pass unnoticed. These rules have been extended to all unaided 
schools which desire to enjoy the benefits of recognition. 

Connected with the foregoing question is that of the establishment of 
hostels under proper supervision in connection with both colleges and second- 
ary schools. The Conference and the Universities Commission were at one in 
advocating an extension of the hostel system as likely to exercise a profound 
influence for good upon student life in India, and the Government of India are 
glad to find that local Governments and private agencies have been equally 
active in providing such institutions. 

Shortly before Lord Curzon’s departure a memorial was addressed to His 
Excellency by certain residents of Bengal praying for the comp'ulsory introduc- 
tion of moral training in schools and colleges. The Government of India wel- 
corned this address as a testimony to the confidence that was being increasingly 
entertained in their educational policy, which was especially remarkable in 
emanating from the province where that policy had previously been most 
violently assailed. Their reply assured the memorialists that consistently 
with the principles which determined their attitude towards religion in India, 
the Government were endeavouring by every means in their power to 
inculcate moral standards and to inspire a higher tone. In the present 
stage of Indi^ education the most important influence for morality was that 
of par^ts, relatives and guardians. This is an independent agency which 
Government can neither create nor control. Second only to it in value is 
the influence of the instructor. In this case Government have acknowledged 
their responsibility and have unceasingly endeavoured to increase the number 
and to improve the quality and training of teachers. Third in importance is 


(a) jgr. 2?. Utters nos, 543^&1, tf, Jjfov, 27, 1901, (68) 
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tlie natui'e of tbe teaching, wliicli is dependent on the selection of suitable text- 
books and the determination of appropriate subjects and courses. In case 
Government are discharging their direct responsibility by the systematic revision 
of curricula and books, but their responsibility is shared by local bodies and 
authorities on -which native opinion is largely represented and sometimes pre- 
dominant. Lastly must be reckoned the provision of proper surroundings for 
school boys out of school hours, in the shape of hostels and common messes. 
Heie again the State can give a lead and is giving it : but private enterprise can 
also find an ample field. The Government were therefore doing their part. 
If their efforts w^ere to be fully successful they must be supported by a powerful 
and vigorous public opinion in native society itself. 

68. Education and politics . — In consequence of certain observations ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of State to the Government of Bombay, the Government 
of India considered whether it was necessary to take any measures to check the 
tendency of teachers to dabble in political movements. “ No general orders were 
thought necessary, hut the Government of India commended to the cousideration 
of the Grovernment of Madras the rule adopted by the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the United Provinces that it should be made a conditiou of any grant-in-aid that 
a school or college should remain unconnected with any political organization or 
movement and that the manager, teachers or students should take no part in 
political agitation. ‘ 

69. Female education.— ThSi Simla Conference emphasized the backward 
conditiou of female education and advocated the institution of model primary 
schools, the provision of more training schools where necessary, and the strength- 
ening of the staff of inspectresses. While fully recognising the retarding force of 
social usage’ the Government of India tboughtthatthe inadequate results hitherto 
attained were partly due to the want of sufidoient State encouragement, and called 
on local Governments to make earnest efforts to effect a real advance. It 
was impossible, they considered, to rely on the efforts of local bodies to popularize 
female education : a direct stimulus must be applied by the educational 
department itself. The response of local Governments has hitherto chiefly taken 
the form of applications for more inspectresses, but in some provinces measures 
are being taken to institute model primary girls’ schools and to increase the 
number of training schools. With the larger expenditure upon female education 
which local Governments will be enabled to make from their special grants 
greater progress may be anticipated. The latest figures available show an 
increase of 40 per cent, since 1899 in tbe number of primary girls schools in 
British India, and of 30 per cent, in the number of scholars attending them. 
The Governments of Madras and the Central Provinces in particular have 
already done much to put their female schools on a better footing. The former 
Government submitted a scheme for reorganising all Government girls’ schools 
in that presidency, and strengthening the staff of teachers and improving their 
pay at a cost of Ks. 45,000 per annum, to which the Government of India 
have obtained the Secretary of State’s sanction. The Chief Commissioner of 
the Central Provinces, adopting the recommendations of the Conference, has 
taken over on behalf of Government the management of all local boards’ girls 
schools at an annual cost of Rs. 26,009 in the Central Provinces and of 
Rs. 30,000 in Berar. 


(a) Desp. no. 148 (Pub.), d. Dec. 16, 1897. 
(5) H. D. letter no* 44, d. Jan. 23, 1900* 
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70. Reformatory schools. — In. September 1899 after consultation with all 
provincial authorities the G-overament of India resolved to remove reformatory 
schools from the control of the jail to that of the educational department. “ 
In Madras this change had been effected in 1888, but elsewhere the control had 
remained with the jail authorities with the result that insufficient attention had 
been paid to the educational and reformatory functions of the schools. This con* 
sideration seemed to Lord Curzon’s Government of such paramount importance 
as to justify them in dissenting from the opinions of those local Governments 
who feared that the transfer would result in a weakening of discipline. The 
decision has facilitated the introduction of far-reaching reforms. Steps have 
since been taken to modify the prison-like character of the rdgime, to improve 
the general education and to give to the industrial training imparted in the 
schools a more practical character. The system of licensing boys to employers 
has also been introduced with good effect. In 1903 a now reformatory school 
for the Punjab was opened at Delhi. ‘ 

71. Quinqtiennial reviews. — The review of education in India during the 
years 1892-93 to 1896-97 was written in England by Mr. J. S. Cotton, and 
reached India in 189 ). In their resolution dealing with it the Government of 
India asked local Governments to review their inspecting and controlling 
agencies : to consider if expenditure on colleges was not disproportionate : and 
to report on the progress of both primary and secondary education, the advis- 
ability of instituting a bifurcation of studies, the system of primary examination 
and the system of training schools.' The replies from local Governments 
upon these points were reserved for reference to- the conference which assembled 
at Simla in September 1901 and the consideration of them was merged 
in the larger discussion thereby initiated. The Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudb, however, remonstrated against the 
censure of his educational administration which the resolution had conveyed ; 
and was able to show that on specific points the Government of India had been 
misinformed, ^ The reply of Lord Curzob’s Government admitted that there 
had been misapprehension and generously acknowledged the improvements 
in a backward province effected by Sir Antony MacDonnell. * The review of 
the next quinquennial period from 1897-98 to 1901-02 was written by Mr. R. 
Nathan, C.I.E., who was placed on special duty for the purpose : it was pub* 
jished in 190*. 

72. Statlsti<0dl /orhw.— InlQOO'lbcal&dvefhihehts'weffe'aSked to advise upon 
a memorandum drawn up by Mr. Dotibu Whi<ih boiitained Suggestions for the 
improvement of the annual reports and tables. Thdir replies were eoi^idered at 
the conference of Directors in September 1901, and instructions for the aiheSid'- 
m'ent of the forms were given in November. Difficulties arose, hbwever, from 
the^hSehce of Specimen forms and in July 1003 these were prepared.-^ They 
pro ved in Some respects dbfeotive: and though it was necessary to adopt them 
for the statistics ttf-ihe lollbWin'g years it was decided that they should be fur- 
ther improved. The form in which the statistics of training institutions 
ihcmld be prepared also needs consideration. These questions were dealt With 
at%e recent conference of the Directors of Public lustrttctioh at Simla in Sep- 
lemWr 191^, but their recommendations have not yet reached the Government 
of India. 

. li ^ . 
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73. Educational correspondent . — As the Indian educational systems are, 
to a large extent, founded upon English models, the G-orernment of India 
thought it would he to an advantage if provision were made to teep them regu- 
larly informed of the important developments of education in England, and 
if an officer were appointed to whom enquiries on specific points could be 
regularly addressed. By this means they would he ahle to avail themselves of 
the ample materials collected hy the Board of Education in England regarding 
both the English and foreign systems of instruction. The Secretary of State 
has met their views hy arranging that the Director of Special Inquiries and 
Reports under the Bc«,rd of Education shall act as educational correspondent 
to the Government of India for a period of two years from the January, 
1904“ 

(p) ESTA.BIiISHMENTS. 

74. Eecruitment . — When the educational services were reoi’ganized under 
Lord Elgin's Government in 1890-97, the intention was that appointments 
to the Indian Educational Service only should he made from England, 
those in the provincial service being made in India. In practice this distinc- 
tion has not invariably been observed. It has often been necessary to obtain 
for provincial service posts officers with special qualifications not forthcom- 
ing in India, and in such cases the Secretary of State has been ashed to 
select candidates at home. To this practice Mr. Brodrick has recently objected 
as prejudicial to the prospects of tlie remainder of the provincial service and 
likely to produce discontent in the selected officer’s themselves. In one instance 
he Las preferred to appoint such officers to the Indian rather than to the pro- 
vincial service, on lower rates of pay than are usually given to Indian Educa- 
tional men. He has suggested that from the provincial posts which have been 
filled by candidates from England a small separate service might be constituted, 
but this expedient is almost certainly impracticable and another solution must 
be sought. In the experience of the Government of India it is by no means 
desirable to admit officers to the Indian Educational Service on lower pay 
than the ordinary I’ate, as such officers become in consequence discontented with 
their position, or are encouraged to expect promotion to the higher posts for 
which they are not id all instances well qualified. 

75. Directors ofEuhlic Instruction — The terms of several of these appoint- 
ments have been improved during recent years. In 1901 the Director in Assam, 
who Was graded in class II of the Bengal educational service was allowed to 
retain his appointment on piornt tion to class I. The pay of the Director in 
Madras was also raised in the same year to Ks. 2,000 — 2,500, being thereby 
equalised with the salary attached to the Directorships in Bombay and Bengal. 
In 1902 the pay of the Punjab appointment ’was raised to Bs. 1.750 — 2,000: 
ahd thdt of the Burma appointment was increased in 1903 to Rs. 1,500 — 2,000. 
^Finally When ^B’erar was added to the Central Provinces iu October 190 J, the 
pay of the Bifectdr Wds assimilated to that of tlie Burma post. 

the' appoin'tolent of Director of jPublic Instruction is entirely within the 
competence of the local GCvernment and is not reserved for any particular 
service or department. In May 1905 the Government of Bengal, finding that 
there was no educational officer whom it could regard as qualified for the appoint- 
inent at a period of unusual stress, proposed to appoint an officer of the Indian 
Civil Service. The sanction of the Government of India and of the Secretary of 
State was required only on financial grounds' ; and Lord Ourzon’s Government 

“ ~ (a) Ucf. no. in Otc, kS, 1S03. (280.) 
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seeing no reason to differ from the Lieutenant-GoTernor in spite of the popular 
criticism which the proposal aroused supported the recommendation. In sanc- 
tioning it the Secretary of State expressed his regret that it was necessary 
to depart from the usual practice of selecting an educational officer and trusted 
that it would be possible to revert to that practice when the tenure of the 
present appointment expired. 

On the constitution of the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, it 
has been decided to raise the pay of the Directorship to Rs. 2,000. The 
present incumbent, who was appointed while the duties and responsibilities 
of the post were more limited, has been permitted to continue to officiate pending 
further experience of his capacity and qualifications. 

76, Assistants to Directors . — The active policy now being adopted in educa- 
tional matters has thrown an increasing burden upon the Directors of Public 
Instruction. The wider the influence that these officers exercise as provincial 
heads of the educational department, the more essential is it that they should 
not he prevented by routine duties from mating frequent tours of iuspecthm 
and thus acquiring a direct and intimate knowledge of educational conditions 
and requirements. With the Secretary of State’s sanction four officers were 
accordingly added to the Indian Educational Service in order to provide the 
Directors in the four senior provinces with assistants upon whom part of their 
duties should be devolved. ^ In the Punjab and Burma also it was subsequent- 
ly found necessary to give assistance to the Directors. In the former province 
the post of registrar of the Director’s office has been created, which will 
ordinarily be filled from the provincial service : and in Burma the Lieutenant- 
Governor has recently asked for a personal assistant to the Director, to be 
included in the Indian Educational Service. The Government of India have 
decided to recommend the proposal to the Secretary of State. 

77. Indian Bducational Service . — The Simla Conference recommended that 
recruits for the Indian Educational Service should undergo a preliminary train- 
ing in the theory and practice of education and that officers of the service, 
when on furlough, should be given facilities in the shape of special leave to 
study particular methods or subjects. In furtherance of the former suggestion 
Lord Curzon’s Government addressed the Secretary of State.^Mr. Brodrick replied 
that so far as possible iu the selection of candidates he would give weight 
to the possession of a diploma and to experience in teaching : but that unless 
much longer notice of impending vacancies were given, he could not undertake 
to arrange that candidates should receive a six months’ special training before 
being sent out to India. “ Arrangements were accordingly made that local Gov- 
ernments should intimate their requirements annually in March. In pursuance 
of the second recommendatiou of the conference it was arranged with the 
Secretary of State’s sanction that Indian Educational officers should be permitted 
on favourable terms to employ portions of their furlough in following well 
considered schemes of study calculated to benefit them in their future duties."* 

No less than twenty -five applications from educational officers (including 
two who were not members of the Indian Educational Service) have been con- 
sidered by the Government of India, and in the great majority of oases, sanc- 
tioned. Officers have in consequence proceeded to Great Britain or Ireland, 
the Continent, Canada, the Enited States and Japan to acquaint them- 
selves with particular institutions, methods or movements. In several cases 

(f) T>esp no 7 {Pnb.), d. Jan S, 19(H. {232.) 

{d) a. V. detp, no. 6> d. Oct. 2 iSflig, (238 ) 


(*> Dflap^ao (Pnb.), d. Nov 7, 
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valuable reports have been received. It may here be added that in 1900 prior to 
the introduction of a regular scheme of this kind, Dr. Bose, a distinguished pro- 
fessor of the Presidency College, Calcutta, who had conducted researches of 
marked originality, was deputed to the conference of scientists held that year at 
Paris. The period of his deputation was afterwards extended by one year. 

Linguistic distinctions are one of the surest avenues to the respect of educated 
native opinion and for this reason the Government of India have decided to 
make educational officers eligible for rewards for proficiency in oriental 
languages on the same terms as Indian Civil Servants.® Taken in conjunction 
with other reforms these measures uill, the Government of India hope, do 
much to enhauce the attractions of the service to men of high qualifications ; 
but with the objecti of removing one possible obstacle to recruitment they 
have also arranged to reduce the initial term of probation from five to two 


years. 

78. Personal allowances . — Tn January 1899 the Government of India 
issued orders determining how the promotion of officers of the Indian Educational 
Service or the graded service, who bad formerly been borne on a joint list, 
should be regulated. The allotment of the personal allowances sanctioned in 
1S96 for members of the Indian Educational Service has caused some difficulty. 
Eventually the Secretary of State sanctioned the proposals that officers attain- 
ing the junior and senior allowances should rise to the maximum after 20 years* 
and 25 years’ service respectively.^ and that the personal allowance of an 
officer appointed to officiate in another post should he treated as part of his 
substantive pay. Officers officiating in place of the holder of an allowance were 
also permitted to draw half the allowance.® In 1904 a concession similar in 
principle to the first of these was granted to officers remaining in the graded 

service. 


79. Inspecting agencies.^TIhQ sufficiency of the inspecting staff was one of 
the questions raised in tjie discussion upon Mr. Cotton’s quinquennial 
review ; hut the decision to reduce examinations and in their ^ stead to rely on 
increased efficiency of inspection made it necessary to re-examine the question 
in 1901-02. Eurther reasons for strengthening the inspectorate were afforded 
by the desire to improve the supervision over European schools and to extend 
female education. Numerous proposals have been made by local Governments for 
an increased-staff . In Madras one inspector in tbe Indian Educational Service, 
three assistant inspectors in the provincial service, three assistant inspectresses 
and 62 sub-assistant inspectors have been added. The local Government has since 
asked for two additional inspectors in the Indian Educational Service and the 
Government of Lord Curzon have supported the request. In Bombay the system 
of inspection in sUn was already in existence, bat two inspectresses in the 
Indian Educational Service and one inspector of the same service for European 

schools in the Bombay Presidency and the Central Provinces have been added. 

In Bengal only one provincial service inspector and some suh-inspeotors m 

the subordinate service have hJitherto been added : hut it has long been known 
that further large additions to the inspecting agency were inevitable. It is now 
proposed to appoint six new inspectors in the Indian Educational Service, 
three inspectors and fourteen assistant inspectors in the provincial service 
and 60 deputy inspectors, 160 sub -inspectors and 100 assistant sub-inspec- 

tortinthe subordiLte service. These proposals involve some departur^ 
[uesy.no. Fel.7,190S. I 
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the normal standard accepted as sufficient in other provinces, hut these have been 
necessitated by the size of the districts and the number of the schools in Bengal. 
Costly as the proposals are, the Government of India have accepted them in 
the belief that no weaker agency can be expected to control and administer the 
various large schemes now being carried out for the improvement of education 
in Bengal. In view of these additions the local Government will also be asked 
to abolish or to reduce the class of subordinate officers known as inspecting 
pandits. To the provincial educational service in the United Provinces one 
inspector and two assistants have been added ; and twenty- two new sub- deputy 
inspectorships have also been created. Yery recently the Lieutenant-Governor 
has asked for three additional inspectors, to he appointed in the first instance to 
the provincial service ; this addition will enable one inspector to he provided in 
each administrative division. In the Punjab one additional inspectress and 
one additional inspector have been appointed, and three assistants are also 
asked for. One new inspectorship in the Indian Educational Service and eight 
deputy inspectorships and eleven suh-inspectorships have been created In 
Burma. lu the Central Provinces one inspector and one inspectress in the 
Indian Educational Service and one deputy inspector have also been added. 
In Assam also the appointment of two new inspectors, nineteen deputy inspectors 
and fifteen sub-inspectors has been sanctioned. On its enlargement, the 
province will further benefit by a considerable proportion of the increased 
agency proposed for Bengal. In the North-West Erontier Province a 
fifth district inspector has been added. 

The Secretary of State has recently desired that requisitions for 
additional staff may he scrutinised with reference to fixed standards.* 
There are many diflSculties in the way of the application of exact 
numerical criteria, but the Government of India have suggested that 
there should approximately he one inspector for each civil division 
in the province with an additional inspector for European schools ; that there 
should be a deputy inspector for each district, or in Assam for each local area ; 
and that the strength of sub-inspectors should he sufficient to allow, with 
deputy inspectors, one inspecting officer for every 90 schools.^ In Madras, 
Bengal, Burma and Assam there still exists an indigenous subordinate supervis- 
ing agency, hut these are being abolished for inspecting purposes. The general 
result has been that the inspectorate throughout India, which until recently 
was exceedingly weak, has been reorganized and greatly strengthened at a heavy 
cost hut without extravagance. 


80. Temporary professorial appointments.— In 1900 the Bombay Govern- 
ment represented that temporary vacancies in appointments such as professorships 
in history, philosophy and political science conld not be adequately filled 
from the provincial service and proposed that recruits should generally he obtain- 
ed from England. Local Governments for the most part agreed ; and some of 
them suggested that the proposal should he extended to all professorships held by 
members of the Indian Educational Service. The Secretary of State accepted the 

recommendation and terms of appointment were settled.* He pointed out that it 

was very desirable that he should receive early notice of impending vacancies, 
and therefore it h 9 ,s been arranged with local Governments that they should 
furnish regular annual indents showing the vacancies which they anticipate 
ensuiBg year. 


1S8 (P&b. Ednc.), d. Nov. 20, 1903* 
to) K. D* desp. no* 8, d. 'Mar. 81, 1904, 
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81. Provincial and subordinate services . — Closely connected with the ques- 
tion of increased establishments for inspection and special appointments is the 
subject of the pay and prospects of the provincial and subordinate services, 
j^dopting the resolution of the Simla Conference, Lord 'Curzon’s Government 
asked local Governments to consider whether existing conditions suflB.ced to pro- 
vide a con rented and qualified class of ofdcers : and in reply all the provincial 
administrations have submitted proposals for impi’ovement. In Madras both 
services have been regraded at an additional cost of over 1'2 lakhs a 
year; this sum, however, includes the creation of certain additional posts. 
The Bombay Government have proposed no new expenditure hut only 
certain alterations in the classification of the services. In Bengal a costly 
reorganization of both services has just been sanctioned. The minimum pay of 
the provincial service has been raised to Bs. 200 ; the subordinate service has 
been separated into upper and lower divisions ; and the grading in both services 
has been rearranged so as to admit of more equable promotion. The cost of 
these measures was nearly two lakhs ; but the money has been well expended 
in improving the prospects of a deserving and low-paid class of officers. The 
recruitment of persons with special qualifications for particular posts in the in- 
termediate ranks of the provincial service is a question of some difficulty the 
solution of which is still being sought. The Secretary of State has recently 
objected to the recruitment of provincial service officers from England ; and 
the Government of India have been asked to consider whether it is pos- 
sible to organize a separate graded service to include such posts. In the United 
Provinces the subordinate service has been strengthened and its allowances raised 
at a cost of Bs. 16,000, and proposals for revising the higher inspecting staff are 
now before Government. The Punjab Government has also obtained a regrading 
of its provincial and subordinate services. In Burma the inspectorate has been, 
regraded at a cost of Bs. 18,000, and apart from this existing appointments 
have been grouped into provincial and subordinate services, on their present 
rates of pay. In Assam the pay of masters in high and middle schools has 
been raised, and in the Central Provinces the subordinate inspectorate has been, 
regraded and a separate graded service has been formed for teachers in high and 
normal schools. In this case ako the possibility of adopting fixed standards 
has been carefully considered, hut the immense variety of local considerations 
and requirements throughout the country have led the Government of India to 
suggest that nothing beyond the co-ordination of the number of grades and of 
the maxima and minima rates of pay and increments should be attempted. 
The Secretary of State has acquiesced in this view. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

1. The period from 1899 to 1905 has been a time of actmty 
in ecclesiastical matters. It has witnessed the creation of a new see ; a material 
increase in the number of Government chaplains ; an exhaustive discussion of 
the questions of the provision of church accommodation for troops and of the 
form in which Government assistance should be given to those denominations 
by which ministrations were independently provided ; and a re-examination of 
the furlough and leave rules and the other terms of service of bishops and 
chaplains. 

2. Proposed creation of an Archhishopric . — In connection with the 
appointment of a successor to Bishop Welldon the Secretary of State intimated 
that it was proposed in the Letters Patent to elevate the oflQce of Metropo- 
litan in India and Ceylon* into an archbishopric, and asked for a demi- 
official expression of the views of the Government of India. The matter 
was discussed by Lord Ourzon’s Government in Council with the result that 
opinion was unanimously opposed to the suggestion. Their reply intimated 
that they knew of no demand in India for the change. The Church of 
England no doubt would welcome it as tending to augment its prestige 
and power; and the missionary community also might appreciate the reflex 
influence of this consequence. But other Protestant bodies would probably 
feel that an unfair advantage had been given to a party between whom and 
themselves there had been recent and protracted controversy. Colonial prece- 
dents which had been adduced in favour of the proposal could really be applied 
to it only by a false analogy. To the argument that au English Archbishop 
was required as a set-off to the enjoyment of that title by dignitaries of tiio 
Boman Catholic Church Lord Curzon’s Government attached no w’eight. The 
change was certain eventually to entail new expenditure on a suffragan bishop 
for Bengal, if not also on a dean and chapter. But the main objection which 
they entertained to the proposal was based on the necessity of maintaining in 
some measure at least the subordination of the Church in India to Government. 
In Bishop Welldon’s time there had been clear indications of a tendency on the 
part of the Church in India to take a line independent of the State, and to 
assume the right to formulate propositions and to institute policies without 
reference to the civil power. Such a tendency was greatly to he deprecated, 
especially iu relation to native opinion which regarded the Church only as the 
ecclesiastical department of Government and would be strongly excited by any 
departure from an attitude of strict neutrality in respect of religion. The agita- 
tion caused by Dr. Welldon’s utterances in India had reached such dimensions 
as to elicit a public repudiation of his views by Sir Antony MaeBonnell, the 
late Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh — a repudia- 
tion which was not delivered without reference to or without the consent of the 
Government of India. The impression which had been already derived in some 
quarters, that Dr. Welldon had received instructions from Government to fore- 
shadow a policy of more active partisanship in ecclesiastical matters, would derive 
unfortunate encouragement from the elevation of the Metropolitan to archiepis- 
oopal rank. Eor these reasons the Government of India strongly deprecated the 
change.® No action in the direction proposed was taken at the time of Dr. 
Copleston’s appointment. It is understood that the Secretary of State was 
prepared to dissent from the conclu sion suggested to him by Lord Ourzon’s 

(a) D. 0* memo,, d, Jan* SO, 1902* (237) 
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Government, but that His Majesty the King declined to act in opposition to 
the views of the Government of India. 

3. Statutory bishops . — The change made in the leave rules of these officers 
will he noticed in para. 13 below. In January 1900 and again in January 1904 
the Metropolitan convened a Synod of the bishops of the ecclesiastical province 
of India and Ceylon. The proceedings did not come formally before Govern- 
ment. In April 1900 Dr. Welldon reported that after a reference to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury he had instituted honorary oanonries in connection with 
the Calcutta Cathedral. This example was followed by the Bishops of Bombay 
and Madras. The title of honorary canon is honorific only and carries no legal 
right, status or privilege. In June 1904 the Government of Bombay represent- 
ed that the bishop of that diocese, who is not provided with a residence, 
experienced considerable difficulty in obtaining a suitable house at a reasonable 
rental, and that his salary, fixed seventy years ago, is inadequate in the condi- 
tions now prevailing in Bombay. They accordingly proposed that he should be 
granted a house-rent allowance of Es. 300 a month during his residence at head- 
quarters. The interpretation of the English law regulating the allowances of 
statutory bishops was not free from difficulty, and the Government of India 
though they considered the proposal reasonable in itself, left the decision to the 
Secretary of State.® The Law Officers have, however, advised that the allowance 
can only he made if the various salaries of the ecclesiastical officers appointed 
under statute are rearranged so as to impose no additional charge on the revenues 
of India ; and the question must be further considered in the light of this opinion.* 

4. Non-statiitory bishops . — The condition which was laid down at the 
creation of the dioceses of Lahore, Rangoon, Lucknow and Nagpur, that the 
new see should entail no extra expense to the State has hampered Govern- 
ment in dealing with some proposals that were tho natural outcome of the 
expansion of ecclesiastical activities. A proposal to give the Calcutta E,egistrar 
an allowance for his work as registrar of the Lahore diocese was for this 
reason suspended; and requests for the grant of allowances to the archdeacons 
of Lucknow, Lahore and Eangoon for holding charge of the see during the 
bishop’s absence have been refused. It was inevitable, however, that the four 
non-statutory bishops should be afforded some clerical assistance, and with the 
Secretary of State’s sanction each has been allowed a clerk. A small allow'-ance 
has also been granted to the Rangoon Registrar in consideration of the work 
which he does on behalf of Government. 

At the suggestion of the Episcopal Synod held in January 1904 the 
Metropolitan inquired how the pensions of non-statutory bishops would be 
regulated, in view of the fact that they begin their service with the status of 
senior chaplains. His Lordship represented that, having regard to the age at 
which such bishops are usually appointed, they should not be required to 
render 23 years’ qualifying service, but should be treated as having only ten 
' years more to serve for pension. The Government of India were unahle to 
accept this suggestion : but they considered that the position of the bishops in 
respect of length of service for pension was not entirely satisfactory and they 
accordingly obtained the sanction of the Secretary of State to the ruling that 
they should he allowed to reckon towards the period of their 23 years’ qualifying 
service the number of completed years by which on appointment their age 
exceeded 30 years, subject to the proviso that five years shall be the maximum 
period which can be so added.* 

{a) V, desp. no, 97, d. Mar, 9» 1905. (23S) , ^ ( F, ^ O. desp, no. 841, d. Sep, 22, 1904. (240) 
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In 1906 the question was raised whether these bishops and their establish- 
ments when proceeding to hill stations during the summer months are entitled 
to draw travelling allowance. It was decided that neither the bishops nor their 
establishments could be accorded more farourable treatment than officers of 
other departments Avho are similarly excluded from the special hill allowance 
rules ; and therefore that no travelling allowance was admissible when the visits 
of the bishops to hill stations were prolonged beyond the period required for 
visitations or the performance of purely episcopal functions, and that in no case 
could the allowance be granted when they spent the entire summer in the hills. 
The Government of the UnitejJ Provinces wished to obtain a relaxation of this 
ruling on behalf of the Bishop of Luchuow, hut the Government of India found 
no suflicieut grounds for acceding to the request. 

6. Neio see . — In October 1900 the Lord Bishop of Calcutta represented that 
the duties of Diocesan of the Calcutta see in addition to those of Metropolitan 
in India and Ceylon were more than one man could adequately discharge. He 
proposed the creation of a new see in the Central Provinces, The Govern- 
ment of India accepted the suggestion subject to certain remarks npon the 
legal and financial aspects of the case. By July 1901 the sum of £20,000, 
which w'as required for the endowment of the new see, had been collected, and 
the Government of India were enabled to lay proposals before the Secretary of 
State.® It was not till August 1902, however, that the Metropolitan felt 
himself in a position to ask for the issue of the Letters Patent creating the new 
see, and appointing the first bishop. By Letters Patent issued on 6th February 
1903 the new bishopric of Nagpur was created and the Bev. E. Chatterton, 
D.D., was appointed to be its first bishop.'* The status of the new bishop is 
that of a senior chaplain on the Government establishment, the remainder of 
his stipend being met from the endowment fund. The see proper consists 
only of the Nagpur and Chhattisgarh divisions of the Central Provinces ; but 
tbe Saugor and Nerbudda divisions, which lie within the diocese of Calcutta, 
have been by commission assigned to tbe care of tbe Nagpur Bishop who 
by virtue of informal arrangements exercises spiritual jurisdiction also in 
Berar and most of Central India and Bajputana.' Moreover Ajmer-Merwara 
and the station of Nimach which were previously under the spiritual super- 
vision of the Bishop of Bombay were added in 1901) to the charge of the 
Bishop of Nagpur, the former by means of a commission from the Metropoli- 
tan, the latter by informal arrangement. The official residence of the new 
bishop will he at Nagpur, and a loan of Bs, 25,000 has been made by 
Government towards its construction : but in view of the condition attaching 
to the creation of the new see, that the change should entail no additional 
expense on the State, the Government of India were unable to agree to an 
increase in the establishment allowance for the church at Nagpur. 

' 6. Bishops in native territory . — In connection with the proposed consecra- 
tion of the Bevd. 0. H. Gill as Bishop of Travancore and Cochin in succession 
to the Bevd. Bishop Hodges, the Metropolitan raised the question of the right 
of himself and the other Indian bishops to consecrate persons to be bishops 
to work in native states without the Boyal license and a mandate from tbe 

{a) M. D. dts;p* no, 7, d, Aug. i, IQOl, (242) 

(&) Besjg, no. 2S^J?uh., d. Mar, 6, 1903. (243) 
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Arclibisliop of Canterbury. He urged that the office of consecrating bishops 
belonged properly to himself and that no restriction is placed on that office by 
the fact that the bishop to be consecrated has to work in a native state. The 
Government of India thought that the course proposed involved considerable 
legal difficulties ; but as Hr. Oopleston intended to discuss these personally with 
the Home authorities in London they contented themselves with dealing with 
the question upon the merits. On this point the Government of Lord Curzon 
were not entirely agreed. A minority comprising the Governor- General thought 
that there were advantages of convenience in the Metropolitan's proposal and 
that the power to refuse recognition to any bishop consecrated or appointed 
without the consent of Government would sufficiently preserve the control of the 
Government of India. The majority held it inexpedient to recognise that the 
Metropolitan and bishops in India who are paid servants of the State had any 
inherent power to consecrate bishops without the license of the Sovereign, and 
that if the Metropolitan’s view of the law were correct the statute should be 
amended so as to make the Royal license a necessary preliminary. They did 
not regard the personal undertaking of the Metropolitan for the time being 
to obtain the consent of the Government of India to the creation of the new 
bishopric and to the selection of the bishop as affording an effective guarantee 
that these essential considerations would be observed by his successors in 
office.* 

7. Tresidency Senior Chaplains . — On a reference made by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in 1900 the Government of India agreed 
that the Governments of Madras and Bombay might select a Bengal chaplain as 
presidency senior chaplain. It was subsequently decided that all the presidency 
appointments should be open to the entire establishment, and in communication 
with the Governments of Madras and Bombay a procedure was settled to give 
effect to this decision. In 1904 the presidency senior chaplains were permitted 
to hold a conference on ecclesiastical affairs at Madras and at the request of the 
conference the Government of India subsequently agreed that such meetings 
might be held triennially. Two further proposals affecting the heads of the estab- 
lishment of Scottish chaplains have recently been considered by the Government 
of India, The General Assembly ashed that the pensions of presidency senior 
chaplains should be increased after an extended period of service and that their 
status might be assimilated to that of the presidency archdeacons by their being 
given a similar position in the Warrant of precedence. The Government of 
Lord Curzon were unable to support the former proposal.® It was already 
within the competence of the Secretary of State to grant an officer of the 
ecclesiastical department an extension of service beyond the 26 years period : 
and the request for an enhancement of pensions had been fully considered and 
negatived before the concessions sanctioned in 1904 (para. 12) were decided 
on. As regards the second request the solution which the Government of 
India recommended was to place the presidency senior chaplains together 
with the archdeacons of Lahore, Lucknow and Rangoon in a class by themselves 
in the Warrant of precedence.* The Secretary of State has reserved orders on 
this suggestion until he has received a reply to his inquiry whether other alter- 
ations in the Warrant are desired^ (chap. XII, para. 47). 


(aS JSf. P. desp. no. 8, d. Auff, i905. (244) 
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8. Sootiisk Chaplains of the Ch.urch of Scotland receive pay 

at tlie same rates as Anglican chaplains ; and the changes narrated in para- 
graph 12 apply equally to both services. In 1900 the Government of 
India considered, but Trere unable to support, proposals made by the General 
Assembly that junior chaplains should be promoted not by length of service but 
as vacancies occurred, and that the total strength of the Scottish establishment 
should be equally distributed between the three presidencies. 

9. Wesleyan ministers . — In November 1904 the Eevd. J. Pindlater, a 
Wesleyan minister who formerly acted as chaplain in northern India, submitted 
a memorial to His Excellency the Yiceroy in which he alleged that Wesleyan 
ministers in India made an improper profit out of the travelling allowances 
which they receive from Government for visiting out-stations. The General 
Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission, Bengal, who was consulted on the 
questions raised, forwarded a letter from the General Secretary of the society in 
London, which gave a denial to the charges and stated that the chaplains had 
acted in all respects in accordance with what they believed to be the meaning 
of the regulations and that their practice had been entirely hona fide. There- 
upon the Government of India explained the principles w'hich regulate the grant 
of these allowances ; and remarked that, while it is open to an of&cer to travel 
by any class he pleases without rendering himself liable to refund any portion 
of the allowance, they would be compelled to revise the scale of allowances 
admissible under rule if, in any case, it were found that a class of officers 
habitually travelled in a cheaper manner than that with reference to which 
the standard rates applicable to them were framed, in such a way that their 
journeys yielded a regular and appreciable profit (whatever might be the 
purpose to which such profit was applied), as appeared to be the case with the 
chaplains of the Wesleyan Church.® In reply to further references made to 
them, the Government of India dissociated themselves from any charges of 
fraud or dishonesty which might be preferred against the Wesleyan clergy : but 
pointed out that their practice was not justified by the regulations and stated 
moreover that these would be amended so as to make it clear that travelling 
allowance is inadmissible in cases in which ministers hold free railway passes. 

10. A appointments. —In March 1899 the appointments of the Kev. H. 
Whitehead and the Eev. G. Lefroy to be Bishops of Madras and Lahore, respec- 
tively, were approved by Her late Majesty. In May 1902 Dr. J. E. C. Welldon, 
who was then on leave in England, resigned his see and Dr. Copleston, Bishop 
of Colombo, was appointed Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan in his place. 
The appointment of Dr. Chatterton as Bishop of Nagpur has been already 
noticed (para. 5). In March 1903 the Eev. Mr. Knight was appointed Bishop 
of Eangoon in succession to the Eev. Dr. Straohan. In October 1903 Dr. 
MacArthur resigned the see of Bombay and was succeeded by Dr. Pym, Bishop 
of Mauritius. In Eebruary 1905 the Eevd. A. A. Williams, late Archdeacon of 
Madras, was consecrated as Assistant Bishop to the Bishop of Madras to exercise 
episcopal functions in Tinnevelly and Madura, in succession to the Eight Eev. 

, S. Morley who resigned his see in October 1903. 

In January 1900 the Eev. Mr. Perrier was succeeded in the office of Presi- 
dency Senior Chaplain, Bengal, by the Eev. Mr. Taylor ; and in July 1902 
Mr. Taylor retired and was succeeded by the Eev. T . Scott. In Bombay the 

(a) H. I>, letter iio» 159, d* Apr, 20, 1905^ ' 
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Rev. J Henderson retired from tlie post of Presidency Senior Chaplain in April 
1905 and the Rev. J. Cameronj a Bengal Chaplain, was appointed in his place. 

11. Ecclesiastical establishment . — Towards the close of the year 1900 a joint 
memorial was addressed to the Government of India by Bishop Welldon, then 
Metropolitan, and the Rev. T. Scott, Presidency Senior Chaplain of the Church 
of Scotland, Bengal, praying for an increase in the number of chaplains of their 
respective churches. A few months previously the Bishop of Lahore had 
independently asked for three more chaplains. The question was one -which 
called for the fullest examination with reference, not only to actual needs 
and the manner in which these had developed during recent years, but also to the 
previous declarations of Government as to the extent to which in this country it 
recognised its obligation to provide ministrations for the whole, or for any part, 
of the Christian population. As regards the Church of England the Government 
of India concluded that no increase was required in the Madras diocese, but that 
three new chaplains were needed for the Lahore establishment and two for 
each of the establishments of Calcutta and Bombay. In the case of the Church of 
Scotland the Government of India thought no addition necessary. Two Scottish 
chaplains had been added in 1897 ; two years later the Government of India 
bad again examined the question with reference to a further representation from 
the General Assembly, and concluded that no increase was required. The further 
figures placed before them in 1901-02 confirmed them in this opinion ; but 
they left it to the Secretary of State to decide whether it was on other grounds 
desirable that an increase in the number of Anglican chaplains should be 
accompanied by an addition of one or two chaplains to the Scottish establish- 
ment.® In reply Lord George Hamilton appointed seven new chaplains to the 
English and three to the Scottish establishment.* The former were allotted 
to Calcutta, Bombay and Lahore in the proportion previously indicated. 
In regard to the strength of Scottish chaplains, which this addition raised to 
eighteen, the Government of India directed that eight chaplains should be 
reserved to the eight Scottish regiments serving in India; and that each presidency 
town should be provided with two civil chaplains. As the need for permanent 
ministrations at Bangalore and Karachi has been recognised, they agreed that 
the second chaplains for Madras and Bombay might be regarded as attached to 
those stations. The remaining four chaplains form a leave reserve. For this 
purpose two were not immediately needed and these were posted for the 
time being to Poona and Secunderabad. 

12. Conditions of ecclesiastical service . — In 1892, as a result of representa- 
tions made by the Secretary of State’s Committee on home expenditure to the 
effect that the pensionary charges of Indian chaplains were excessive, the term 
of service of chaplains was lengthened from 20 to 23 years. A three years’ term 
of probationary service on a salary of Rs. 400 was also introduced. During 
recent years various representations have been made to the Government of 
India that these changes had seriously diminished the attractions of the service. 
In 1900 the Government of India proposed to raise the pay of probationary 
chaplains from Rs. 400 to Rs. 450 ' ; but Lord George Hamilton was unable to 
accept the recommendation.'* In view of this refusal the Government of 
India declined to entertain further requests addressed to them by the 
Metropolitan to the effect that the tour of service might be shortened, or the 
pay raised at an intermediate stage. Towards the close of 1903, however, 

{a) F, and C, desp» no, S07, d* July lO, 1902 (248) | (c) F.and C. de^p no 271td* Aug. 18, 1900* (250) 

(6) Desp, no. , d* Apr* 10, 1903, (249) I {d) Desp. no. d. OcU 25^ 1900* (252.) 
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the Metropolitan and certain chaplains of the Scottish establishment renewed 
their petitions for easier terms of service. The Government of India on full 
reconsideration of the question decided that no cause was shown for abbreviat- 
ing the tour of service, or for assimilating probationers’ pay to that of junior 
chaplains. They recognised, however, the undoubted fact that many junior 
members of the ecclesiastical service were liable under existing conditions to 
be involved in financial embarrassments which might easily become a source 
of scandal to the native population. Accordingly they determined to renew 
their proposal of 1900 that the pay of a probationary chaplain should be raised 
to Pis. 450, and to recommend that, as proposed by the Anglican Synod in 1900 
and more recently by the Madras Presidency Senior Chaplain, the pay of a junior 
chaplain should after five years’ service in that position he increased to Es. 650, 
that salary being granted to him till he attains the rank of senior chaplain at 
the end of his thirteenth year of service. These proposals were submitted to 
the Secretary of State in January 1901® and received his sanction in May 
1904.* They aro estimated to entail an immediate increase in the cost of the 
ecclesiastical esfiihlishment in India of about Es. 70,000 a year. The conces- 
sions have afforded much needed relief to and have boon welcomhd by the 
junior ofiS-cers of a comparatively poorly-paid department. More recently how- 
ever memorials have been received from chaplains of the Anglican and Scottish 
Churches praying that the pay of senior chaplains may after five years’ service 
in the grade be raised to Es. 1,000 a month. These are still under consider- 
ation. 


13. Leave rides.— In oonnoctiou with the emoluments of members of the 
ecclesiastical establishment arises the question of the leave rules applicable 
to them. In 1900 the Government of India refused to entertain a representation 
made to them that the leave provisions for chaplains on the establishment were 


inadequate : hut they adopted in a modified form proposals submitted by the 
Metropolitan for enabling the three statutory bishops to visit England 
oceasionally when their presence was required there for ecclesiastical purposes.* 
The Secretary of State approved of this Government’s views and obtained and 
forwarded His Majesty’s warrant amending the rules applicable to the three 
premier bishops so as to admit of extraordinary furlough being taken for the 
purpose in view under clue restrictions.'* In 1903 the Bishop of Lahore asked that 
the furlough rules applicable to non-statntory bishops, who were appointed after 
previous service in India though not necessai'ily under Government, might be 
modified : but the Government of India thought that the existino- rules as a 
whole afforded reasonable facilities for leave to such officers and were unable to 
accede to the request. Eurther discussion of the amendment of the leave rules of 


statutory bishops was occasioned in 1004-05 by the case of the Bishop of Bombay. 
Under the pressure of sucldeu domestic misfortune Dr. Pym applied in August 
1904 for extraordinary leave in order to enable him to return to Enoland to m^ako 
arrangements for his family. The application was supported by the local Gov- 
ernment and by the Metropolitan, hut Lord Ampthill’s Government, eonceivin"- 
that they were bound to regard the terms of the warrant which made provision 
fortbegrantof extraordinary leave, were unable to sanction the leave, as it 
was avowedly required for private, and not for ecclesiastical, reasons. In spito 
of their refusal the Bishop left India. The Secretary of State was advised how- 
ever, that, notwithstanding the language of the warrant, the Government of 
India were not legally precluded fiom acceding to the bishop’s applicaWnr, and 

(i) no. S0.rul., a. Ma, G, 1904. (i68) | 
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at his suggestion the leave was retrospectively sanctioned. But in a despatch of 
IS'oTem'ber 1904 Lord Ampthili’s Government esiDlained their views and recom- 
mended that the rule should be altered so as to make it clear that estraordinary 
leave could be granted to statutory bishops only for the specific purposes for 
which it was originally provided.” This recommendation, was accepted by the 
Home Government.* It appeared to Lord Ampthill’s Government that in sup- 
porting the bishop’s application for leave both the Government of Bombay and 
the Metropolitan had failed to exercise a due responsibility : but in subsequent 
correspondence with these authorities the Government of Lord Curzon accepted 
their assurance that no avoidance of responsibility was intended, and they 
agreed that the censure conveyed to the Bishop of Bombay upon his dereliction 
of duty might be expressed in tbe terms adopted by the Secretary of State in 
lieu of those employed in an earlier letter from the Government of India, 

34, Churches for troops . — Bar the most important and difncult ecclesias- 
tical question with which Lord Curzon’s Government have been called upon 
to deal is tbat of making due provision for churcli services for soldiers of tbe 
army in India wbo belong to the Church of Scotland or to the "Wesleyan 
denomination. The Government in India is of course under a paramount ohli" 
gation to abstain from applying, to a disproportionate extent, revenues almost 
entirely derived from its non-Christian subjects, to the provision of spiritual 
ministrations for its European servants or other Christian residents. But while 
preserving this general princij)le, it has long accepted the responsibility tor 
making separate provision in all military stations for the religious services of its 
Protestant and its Homan Catholic trooiJS. Until recent years it was usual to 
allow Protestant churches to he consecrated according to the rites of the Church 
of England: a practice which was free from objection when there were no 
Scottish chaplains beyond the presidencies and when avowed Wesleyans in the 
army were few in number, hut which, as these conditions altered, has had the 
effect of placing the control of the principal, if not the only, church in most 
cantonments in India entirely in the hands of the Anglican hishoi)s. As far 
back as lS6d the legal advisers of Government held that churches so consecrated 
might be used for the services of the Church of Scotland by permission of the 
bishop, which permission might, how^ever, at any moment be withdrawn. In 
1898 the rules relating to the use of consecrated churches which were based 
upon this opinion were revised in a more liberal sense, and were extended in 
their application to Wesleyan soldiers. But for some time past the Church of 
Scotland has challenged the sufficiency of any such arrangement. It claims 
recognition and parity of treatment with the Church of England and it asks 
that proper facilities for its worship may be provided at the charge of Govern- 
ment. A further complication arose from the fact that, while the policy of 
Government as expressed in the rules contemplated that not only parade services 
hut also marriage services and the sacraments and other offices of the church 
should be permitted in consecrated churches with the assent of the bishop, the 
Anglican Synod of 1900 adopted a resolution declaring that they interpreted 
the rules as having reference to parade services only. The former Metropolitan, 
Hr. Welldon, expressed his readiness to consider particular cases upon their 
merits though he was unable to agree to any general rule. But at the same 
time the attitude which individual bishops felt constrained to assume in the 
particular instances in which the question took practical shape was such as 
to lend no colour to the expectation that a solution would be found in the qon- 

(«> S. n. desp. «o. 4, d. A’ob. S, 1904. (266) 
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ciliatoiy action of the senior ohuroh. On the other hand, the Church of 
Scotland have made it clear that they expect Government to make adequate 
provision for the administration of all the offices of religion to Scottish soldiers 
and their families. The further question of the provision of new churches was 
attended with similar difficulties. In 1901 the Secretary of State decided that 
new churches should be consecrated only in stations where separate accommoda- 
tion for Presbyterian and Wesleyan worship existed and that in other cases- 
unconseorated churches to be jointly used by the several denominations must 
suffice.® Against this decision the Anglican authorities immediately protested. 
It amounted, they said, to a radical change in the ecclesiastical policy of Govern- 
ment which they must strenuously resist ; and they inquired if Government 
intended a similar change in respect of Roman Catholic churches and, if not, 
how such inequality of treatment could be justified. Nor did the proposal to 
construct joint nnconsecrated churches find greater acceptance with the Scottish 
church. In November 1899 the Secretary of State had promised the authorities 
of that church that Government would build and make over to them separate 
chnrohes wherever Scotch regiments were permanently or constantly stationed. 
As soon, therefore, as the Government of India had selected certain cantonments 
as suitable places in which to erect unconsecrated churches, the question arose 
whether these fell within the terms of the Secretary of State’s pledge. Enquiry 
showed that none of the six stations selected could be said to do so. Lord Geoi'ge 
Hamilton thereupon decided to abide by the scheme for joint churches under the 
control of Government to which, however, the Presbyterians should ordinarily 
have priority of claim over the Wesleyans. Save in respect of Rawalpindi 
where they pressed for a separate church, the home authorities of the Church 
of Scotland accepted this decision. But their acceptance was limited to the 
cases of stations where no consecrated Anglican church existed : in stations 
where on the contrary consecration had been permitted they claimed to 
control the additional church which would he provided. In India, how- 
ever, the scheme for joint churches was disapproved of impartially by 
both Presbyterians and Wesleyans. Indeed the representative in India of the 
former body preferred to accept the offer of a grant-in-aid for a separate 
church at Rawalpindi rather than to acquiesce in the idea of a joint 
church there. This was the station in respect of which the General Assembly 
considered that Government should itself build a Scotch church — a view 
which the Secretary of State subsequently accepted. The Wesleyan representa- 
tives were equally emphatic in preferring grants-in-aid to enable them to build 
separate churches : and in 1901 the Government of India intimated that they 
were prepared to meet their wishes.* The Secretary of State’s orders on the 
proposals submitted to him were received in May 1902.® On behalf of the 
Presbyterians he considered that Government should construct a separate church 
at Rawalpindi and at other military stations where large numbers of troops are 
quartered and Scottish regiments are liable to be sent. He drew a sharp distinction 
between the circumstances of the established Church of Scotland and those 
of the Weslejan denomination, and the degree of Government assistance which 
either body was entitled to expect; and, subject to examination of the 
question whether pewage grants should not be correspondingly reduced, he 
accepted the proposition that assistance to the Wesleyans should take the form 
of grants-in-aid. 

(а) J)€sp» no, S^Pul,, d, Jan, 12, 190V (268) 
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By the middle of 1902 when these orders were received the discussion 
had attained to a degree of acuteness and complexity which led the Governraent 
of India to review the subject exhaustively de novo. The position was then 
roughly as follows : — In respect of parade services a compromise had been 
effected which satisfied neither party. As regards other services a deadlock 
had been reached. The refusal to allow new churches to be consecrated was 
resented by the Anglicans : the scheme for joint churches pleased neither Pres- 
byterians nor Wesleyans : the Church of England and the Wesleyans complained 
that they were less liberally treated than the Church of Rome, and the Church 
of Scotland objected that she was less generously regarded than the Church of 
England. In these circumstances, though with the conviction that the present 
impasse was attributable less to an illiberal conduct of the negotiations than to 
the ordinary incidents of a difficult controversy, the Government of India 
resolved that the only complete solution of .the problem lay in the provision 
(in ordinary circumstances) of separate accommodation for each of the three 
Protestant denominations towards wffiich they recognised their responsibility. 
Wherever an Anglican consecrated church existed, and a reasonable case was 
made out for providing separate accommodation for Presbyterian worship, they 
proposed to build a separate Scottish church. In cases where no consecration 
had taken place and a single church would be structurally sufficient for the needs 
of all Protestant troops, it might, they recognised, be argued that a joint uncon- 
secrated church was all that was required : but holding that the practical 
objections to the adoption in India of the system of joint churches were very 
serious, the Government of India proposed that even in such cases, i.e., where 
the number of troops was so considerable that it is reasonable though not abso- 
lutely necessary to make separate provision for Anglicans and Presbyterians, 
such provision should be made at the expense of Government. In both classes 
of cases, Wesleyans should, if necessary, be assisted with grants-in-aid. There 
remained only the case of small stations where more than one British regi- 
ment is never present. In such cases the Government of India considered that 
they would not he justified in building separate churches of which all hut one must 
always be almost unused. Eor such stations one unconsecrated common church 
under Government control must suffice, unless the various denominations cared to 
bear the additional cost of providing separate accommodation. In that event 
Government would be prepared to give them grants-in-aid within the limits 
laid down and subject to the condition that the total grants should not 
ordinarily exceed the cost of a joint church.® These proposals w^ere accepted by 
His Majesty’s Government® whose decision was communicated to local Govern- 
ments and to the heads of the respective churches in India in June 1903.® 
In future applications for Government assistance in providing additional 
church accommodation will he scrutinised in the first instance by the local 
Government concerned. The immediate result of the proposals was a decision to 
build and to make over to the Presbyterians churches at Rawalpindi, Sialkot, 
Lucknow, Chakrata and Ranikhet; and to assist the Wesleyans with grants-in- 
aid of churches which had been or were to he built at Rirkee, Mhow, Eeroze- 
pore, Meerut and Dum-Dum. More recently the Government of India have 
sanctioned the construction of Presbyterian churches at XJmballa and Pedia- 
war and have made a grant-in-aid of a new Wesleyan church to he built at 
XJmballa. The work of construction has been inevitably delayed by the 


(a) F. and (7. desp* no. d„ Dec^ ii, 1902. (260) 
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discussion of sites, j)lans, and estimates, but tbe Goreinment of India have inti- 
mated their ndllingness to meet the wishes of the Church authorities on these 
points and the erection of the churches will, it is hoped, not be long deferred. 
In June 1905 the Secretary of State sanctioned a grant from the provincial 
revenues of Bengal towards the liquidation of the debt outstanding on the 
Anglican church at Chandernagore. 

The difficulty, already alluded to, of meeting on the one hand the desire 
of tbe Anglicans for consecrated obnrebes and on tbe other band tbe claim of 
the Presbyterians to the unrestricted use of churches for their services was 
further illustrated in the case of the small military station of Lebong where no 
provision exists for Presbyterian or Wesleyan services. In this cantonment 
tbe Government of India in pursuance of tbe settlement of 1903 offered tbe 
Metropolitan a grant of Es. 13,500 towards the cost of a separate consecrated 
building for the Church of England. They had the less hesitation in mahiug 
this ofier as the question of providing an unconsecrated building for tbe use 
of Presbyterians or Wesleyans had not arisen and might well be deferred 
until the necessity arose. But the offer immediately drew from the Scottish 
Church authorities both in England and India the protest that, as the remainder 
of the Government grant available would not justify them in spending money 
for the construction of a separate church which they would only occasionally re- 
quire, their concurrence should have been secured before a consecrated church was 
permitted.® Accordingly the Government of India decided that in future 
in all small military stations a single unconsecrated church for the joint use 
of all three denominations should be constructed, and that an apportionment of 
tbe local grant admissible should not be made between them except in the rare 
event of their common agreement. Bat as the withdrawal of the offer to the 
Anglicans at Leboug would be embarrassing, tbe Government of India asked 
tbe Secretary of State to allow the offer in this particular instance to hold good 
and to agree to the erection of a separate building for the use of the Presby- 
terians and Wesleyans.* 

15. Use of consecrated churches . — As already stated, the revision of the 
rules for the use of consecrated churches which was undertaken in 1898 left them 
open to criticism in two important respects. The Scottish Church objected to the 
emphasis which was laid upon the necessity for an application to the bishop, and 
the Anglican bishops preferred not to recognise that the rules had any application 
to services other than parade services. In September 1902 the Secretary of State 
eonsulted" the Government of India upon a proposal, which the General Assembly 
had made to him, that the rules should he simplified and revised. The Govern- 
ment of India agreed that the form of the rules was open to criticism'* and after 
oonsulliug the Metropolitan they submitted to the Secretary of State a re-draft 
of the rules designed to meet the views of the Scottish Church authorities and at 
the same time to distinguish more clearly matters of recital from substantive 
provisions.* The revised rules have been accepted by the Secretary of State.-^ 
In the meantime, however, the refusal of the Bishop of Nagpur to permit the 
use of a consecrated church at Kamptee for a Presbyterian wedding led the Gov- 
ernment of India to consider the question whether such further amendment 
is not required as to mahe it clear that the rules relate not to parade services 
alone but to all the other ofBces of the church.* Meanwhile the Anglican 
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Mshops in Synod, assembled in January 1904 took tbe general question into 
consideration and resolved to permit the use of consecrated churches by other 
denominations for other services than parade services, except for the celebra- 
tion of the Holy Communion and for the solemnization of such marriages as 
ministers of the Church of England cannot lawfully perform.® The Govern- 
ment of Lord Cui'zon regarded this compromise as representing as liberal a 
concession as was in the circumstances to be expected, and embodying the 
decision in an amended version of the rules laid them before the Secretary of 
State for approval.* But the Home authorities of the Church of Scotland 
objected vehemently to the refusal of the churches for the celebration of the 
Communion service ; and the Secretary of State after discussing the question 
with a deputation representing the Scottish Church invited the Government 
of India to consider whether a soluti >n could be found hy erecting temporary 
chapels for the use of communicants, or hy posting Scottish regiments only to 
stations where a Scottish church existed, or by jorovidiug separate Scottish 
churches at all large cantonments, in which under the military redistribution 
scheme, all British troops in India would by degrees be concentrated.® Lord 
Curzon’s Government could not regard any of the suggestions as offering a 
satisfactory and final solution. They undertook to bear in mind the proxoosal 
that Scottish regiments should, so far as possible, be sent only to stations where 
uuconseeratsd churches bad been provided, but they pointed out that military 
considerations must predominate and that cases must occur when such an arrange- 
ment w^as imjiossible. The erection of temporary chapels for communicants was 
a make-shift solution open to various objections, and the Government of India 
decided that no general rule could be laid down and that when a Scottish regi- 
ment was sent for any length of time to a station where no Presbyterian or 
uncousecrated church existed they must be guided by the requirements of the 
particular case in determining whether to provide a permanent or a temporary 
structure.^ 

16. Fewage and oapitatmi allowance . — Closely connected with the provision 
of chrrrcb buildings for the accommodation of soldiers is the question of the 
pecuniary assistance given to the denominations which either provide such 
accommodation for soldiers in their own churches, or afford them spiritual 
ministrations. For sittings in churches it had been the practice to grant pewage 
at the rate of Rs. 3 per annum per seat : while for ministrations to troops was 
granted a monthly capitation allowance of Re. 1 per man up to 100, with 8 annas 
in addition for each man beyond 100. The objections attaching to State con- 
tributions in this form were that while the charges were, speaking generally, 
constant, the allowances were fluctuating and uncertain. From representations 
received from the Presbyterian and Wesleyan churches the Government of India 
had reason to think that they would both welcome a change which resulted in 
their receiving a determined and constant subsidy. After reviewing the past 
history of the growth of the allowances and examining the sums actually paid 
in past years, they proposed to the Secretary of State to compound with 
the Presbyterian Church authorities for an annual grant of Rs. 25,000 on 
account of capitation allowances, and with the Wesleyans for a similar grant of 
Rs. 37,600. It was intended that the settlement should be open to revision 
after every five years’ period. But examination of the grounds on which pewage 
had been fixed at Rs. 3 per seat showed that this figure was too small to 
include some of the items which it might reasonably be expected to 
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coTer, The Government of India accordingly proposed to adopt a standard 
rate of Es. 7 per annum per seat in future: and to give the Wesleyans 
a consolidated annual grant of Es. 8,500 on this account.® The Secretary of 
State accepted the principle of these proposals and agreed to the adoption 
of the standard rate of Es. 7 for pewage : but desired that the question 
of capitation grants should be further considered with reference, in the case of 
the Presbyterians, to the recent addition of new chaplains noticed in paragraph 
11 above, and, in that of the Wesleyans, to recent increases in the numeri- 
cal strength of that community.® Fresh statistics were accordingly obtained 
with some difficulty, and finally in December 1901, in view of the improbability 
of arriving at any figures which were likely to prove acceptable to the denomina- 
tions concerned and the probability of reviving a long discussion whenever the 
terms of the settlement should be revised, the Government of India decided to 
abandon the proposal to give fixed grants in lieu of capitation and pewage allow- 
ances.® The only practical outcome — in itself an important one —of the discus- 
sion thus was that the rate of pewage was raised from Rs. 3 to Es. 7 in December 
1903. A necessary corollary to this decision was the ruling of July 1904 that 
when a church had been built at Government expense or with a grant from 
Government the pewage otherwise admissible should be reduced by the 
amount of interest on the sum contributed by Government. The decision 
was accepted by the Wesleyan Church authorities, but adverting to the initial 
objection taken to the uncertain character of the existing allowances they 
have recently suggested that the system of granting filxed allowances at certain 
stations should be extended, the minimum rate being raised from Es. 150 to 
Es. 250 ; and that a limit of time should be fixed after which the deduction 
on account of interest should cease.'* These suggestions are still under the 
consideration of Government. 

17. KirTe Sessions.— In 1899 in consequence of a memorial received from 
the Eirk Session of Bombay, the Government of India undertook legislation to 
declare every duly constituted Kirk Session of the Church of Scotland in India a 
corporate body with full powers as trustees for all funds entrusted to it : and in 
pursuance of this intention the constitution of Kirk Sessions at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Poona, Allahabad, Bangalore, Secunderabad and Simla was subsequently 
notified. In 1901 certain dignitaries of the Church of Eome in India asked 
for similar legislation on their behalf : but the Government of India were 
unable to deal with their request in the absence of further information regard- 
ing their position and wishes, which has hitherto not been furnished. 

18. EcclesiasUcal rules.— ThQ standing rules relating to the maintenance 
and control of Government churches and cemeteries have been from time to time 
revised or amplified as occasion required. Two of the changes deserve mention. 
In 1902 the Government of India decided to authorise local Governments 
to sanction expenditure for smaE additions and alterations in existing 
churches up to a limit of Es. 1,600 in each case. In 1903, upon a reference 
from the Government of the United Provinces, they agreed that a wheeled bier 
should he provided for use iu all stations where no hearse or other suitable 
means of conveyance was available. 
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19. Subsidiary rules . — In 1901 it was decided to issue more detailed rules 
regarding the erectiou, endowment, and upkeep of monuments in public ceme- 
teries. The endowment fees were revised so as to provide sufficient means for 
all ordinary repairs, and the charge of the accounts was transferred from the 
chaplains to the Public "Works officers. The Government has decided to 
defray the cost of maintaining all single stone monuments set up to the memory 
of British soldiers by their wives or children, or erected by soldiers in memory 
of their wives, children, or comrades. The monuments over the graves of Boer 
prisoners of war will also be maintained by Government. Some inconvenience 
has lately resulted from the co-existence of two different sets of rules and the 
question of amalgamating them is before Government. 

20. Ecclesiastical returns . — The Government of India have from time to 
time issued orders to check the delays which are apt to occur in the transmission 
of returns relating to baptisms, marriages and burials, especially in the case of 
out-stations. In 1900 the Baptist community in Bengal asked that they should be 
allowed to submit returns of births registered instead of baptisms, as the denomi- 
national practice of deferring the latter ceremony deprived a certificate which 
related to it of any value as evidence as to date of birth : and in communication 
with the Secretary of State the GoTernment of India an*anged to grant this 
request." In the same year the Madras Government raised certain questions 
relating to the custody of church registers and the payment of fees for searches or 
copies. Jkfter consulting other Governments the Government of India ruled that 
the chaplain, or where there was no resident chaplain, the church trustees or the 
district magistrate or other local official should take charge of the records. Pees 
should be paid to the chaplain if there be one ; otherwise they should be devoted to 
the church funds. In 1899 the Government of Bombay with the object of render- 
ing more effective the operation of the optional registration Act of 1886, proposed 
the amalgamation of baptismal and burial returns with the births and deaths 
regis tration for which the Act provides : but the Government of India explained 
that the two systems served different purposes and intimated that in the absence 
of further evidence of necessity they were not prepared to take action as proposed. 
The question of the power of lay trustees, in the absence of the chaplain, to sign 
and issue returns, extracts, or copies from baptismal, marriage, or burial registers 
has recently occasioned some discussion. The law officers both in Madras and 
Bombay have advised that extracts or copies authenticated by such persons are 
not admissible in evidence in a court of law. This opinion is likely to occasion 
considerable difficulties in practice and the Government of India are considering 
how to meet them. 

21. Eersian Oulf , — In 1902 the Bishop of Lahore raised the question of 
providing spiritual ministrations for Government servants in the Persian Gulf 
ports and the British gunboats stationed there. Por this purpose he proposed to 
depute a chaplain of the Additional Clergy Society from Karachi for three months 
in the year, during which period he asked that the chaplain’s salary might be 
defrayed from Indian revenues. After ascertaining that these suggestions were 
approved by the Metropolitan, the Government of India, considering that British 
interests in the Gulf might fairly be held to extend to ecclesiastical, no less 
than to commercial or political, matters, determined to support the proposal. 
They considered it essential, however, that the gulf and the adjacent territory 

" " (a) H. D. desg. no. 3, d. Aug. S, 4900. (275) 
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including Maskat and Basrah should first be placed under the superintendence, 
however informal, of an Indian bishop, or that the arrangement should at least 
be approved by the ecclesiastical authorities at home.” On the question being 
referred to him the Archbishop of Canterbury saw no objection to the proposed 
arrangement : and it was subsequently settled in correspondence between 
His Grace, the Bishop of London, and the Metropolitan in India that the Bishop 
of Lahore should under authority from the Meti'opolitan exercise jurisdiction 
over the areas to' which the visitant chaplain would minister.*^ 

22. Marriage-law of native converts . — In March 1900, Mr. J. D. Bees, 
Additional Member of Council, asked permission to introduce a short bill 
to expedite and cheapen the procedure provided by the Native Converts Mar- 
riage Dissolution Act, 1866. The proposal affected the religious usages of 
certain classes of Her Majesty’s subjects and therefore required the Gov- 
ernor General’s sanction under the Indian Councils Act. This sanction Lord 
Curzon was unahle to accord as the proposal was made at too late a period of the 
legislative session. The question was revived in 1901 in consequence of cei'tain 
petitions presented during the Governor General’s tour in southern India, and 
in October of that year the Madras Government were consulted upon (1) the 
amendment of section 6 of the Act so as to confer final divorce jurisdiction on 
authorised subordinate civil courts : (2) the curtailment of the various periods 
which must under sections 12, 15 and 17 of the Act intervene before dissolution 
of marriage : and (3) the expediency of increasing the number of interviews pres- 
cribed by the Act. The Madras Government were opposed to the first proposal, 
but agreed with the Government of India that the intervening periods might be 
reduced. In March 1902 other local Governments were consulted in regard to 
the latter proposal. In desiring their opinions the Government of India made it 
clear that they had no intention of reopening any question of ecclesiastical doc- 
trine or of altering the law except as regards matters of procedure. The replies 
of the local Governments, however, showed that the consensus of opinion requir- 
ed to justify legislation was not forthcoming and the project was accordingly 
abandoned. In April 1903 the Superintendent of the Wesleyan Mission, Bengal, 
enquired how Government would regard a proposal to abolish or to reduce fees 
payable on applications for divorce in forma paujperis. He apprehended that evil 
consequences must ensue from the fact that even the low fees payable on such 
proceedings were often beyond the means of native converts who were, when 
deserted by their husbands or wives, consequently unable to qualify themselves 
for a second legal marriage. The Government of India replied that they could 
consider such a proposal only if supported by the strongest possible assurances 
that the measure was required on the ground both of existing hardship and of 
the general public well-being. 

23. Miseellaneom.—TJTiAQt this heading may be briefly noticed various minor 
matters. In 1899 it was found necessary to pass an Act in the Governor General’s 
Legislative Council to validate certain marriages irregularly solemnised or certi- 
fied in the native states in the Madras presidency. In 1903 the United Mission- 
ary Conference at Lucknow asked for the amendment of certain sections of the 
Indian Christian Marriage Act with a view to the prevention of child marriages. 
The Government of India replied that to enact an age limit for Christian 
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marriages ia India would be a difficult undertaking and that the evidence of 
necessity was not strong. They were prepared to consider more specific informa- 
tion regarding the alleged evil, but this was not supplied. When the cantonments 
in the Nizam’s territory were handed over in 1903 to the Government of His 
Highness, the churches at Jalna and Hingoli were made over to the charge of 
the Bishop of Madras ; and the cemeteries at these and other places were placed 
under the care of the Hesident at Hyderabad. In 1905 the Government of 
India in consultation with local Governments decided to permit all ecclesias- 
tical officers to be provided at the expense of Government with such supplies 
of stamps and stationery as they may reasonably require for hon$, fide official 
correspondence. In the Punjab the amount of the establishment allowance 
admissible to second and third class Government churches has also been raised. 
The provision of houses for cemetery chaukidars in the Madras presidency wa§ 
sanctioned in February 1905, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

(a) MUNIOIPAIi. 

General development.— In 1898-99 there were 764 municipalities in 
Briti sh, India and in 1902-03 the number had increased to 760. It has since 
been reduced by the conversion of certain smaller municipalities in the United 
Provinces into notified areas. The population within municipal limits has 
increased during the same period by nearly a million people. The total muni- 
cipal income increased during the same time from 651 to 871 lakhs and the 
incidence of taxation rose from E/S. 1*84 to Es. 1*98. The total annual 
expenditure also rose from 625 lakhs to 867 lakhs of rupees. 

Before dealing with general matters of municipal administration it will 
be convenient to notice the main events in the history of the more important 
municipalities. 

2. Calcutta reforms . — The largest reform effected during the period of 
Lord Ourzon*s viceroyalty was the reconstitution of the Calcutta Corporation 
and the entire revision of municipal administration in that city. Under the 
former Calcutta Municipal Act, 1888, the municipal administration of Calcutta 
vested in the corporation, consisting of a chairman and 75 commissioners, 60 
of whom were elected by 26 ward constituencies and the remainder were ap- 
pointed by Government or nominated by the Chamber of Commerce and certain 
other bodies specially interested in the civic welfare. Though the administra- 
tion of so large a city clearly required a mechanism admitting of prompt, 
steady and efiBcacious action, there was a lack of motive power in the existing 
constitution and energies were expended far more in criticism than in action. 
The deliberative body had lai^e powers of interference with the executive, and 
although some large schemes of improvement were laboriously carried through, 
parts of the city were allowed to remain in a grossly insanitary condition. The 
threatened approach of plague emphasized not only the far-reaching consequen- 
ces which might ensue from shortcomings in the conservancy of the city, the 
lack of a proper drainage system, an insufficient water-supply and a disorganized 
health department, but also the pressing necessity for taking effective measures 
to reduce the overcrowding of certain quarters. Nor was it only the sanitary 
aspect of affairs that called for remedy. Bates were not properly collected ; 
accounts were in confusion ; the subordinate staff were demoralised ; European 
members refused to share in the work of a body which wasted valuable time in 
infructuous debate ; party spirit was rampant and the office of commissioner 
was becoming a profession and in some cases a corrupt profession ; and as a 
general result the municipality was uncertainly and ineffectively administered. 

Lord Elgin’s Government had accepted Sir Alexander Mackenzie’s repre- 
sentation that amending legislation was required; and a bill revised in 
select committee came before Lord Curzon’s Government in May 1899. 
To them it appeared that the bill was in certain respects capable of beino- fur- 
ther improved : they thought that it laid too great a burden on the general 
committee and that the constitution of this body should be modified : further 
they suggested that the numerical strength of the corporation should be cut 
down to fifty.® 

(a\ i (27S) 
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Ttese proposals were accepted by Sir John Woodburn wbo had suc- 
ceeded Sir Alexander Mackenzie as Lieutenant-Goremor. The bill uaa 
strongly opposed by a large section of native opinion in Calcnttaj and during 
the course of the discussions upon it 28 commissioners resigned. It became 
law, however, with effect from April 1, 1900 as Bengal Act III of 1899. 
Under the new Act the total number of commissioners was reduced to fifty of 
whom twenty .five are elected, one for each ward, and the remainder are 
appointed as follows ; — fifteen by the local Government, four each by the 
Chamber of Commerce and the Trades’ Association and two by the Port 
Commissioners. The number of members of the general committee was 
restricted to twelve, who are appointed in equal proportions by the elected 
commissioners, by the appointed commissioners and by the local Government 
from among the commissioners. This arrangement ensures that the three chief 
interests in Calcutta, viz.^ {a) the European commercial community, (6) the 
Government, and (c) the residents, house-owners and ground landlords are 
adequately represented on the governing body. Eurther the Act defines the 
respective powers and functions of the corporation, of the general committee and 
of the chairman, who has control of the municipal establishment ; and elaborate 
provisions based on the most modern European models have been adopted in 
respect of such matters as building regulations, water-supply and drainage. 

In spite of the local unpopularity of the new constitution, and of the 
marked refusal of many of the more experienced commissioners to assist 
in developing its utilities, much has been done since 1900 to place the 
municipal administration in Calcutta on a sounder footing. The immediate 
task before the regenerated corporation was the reorganization of every 
department of the municipal machinery. The first and most important 
reform undertaken was the reconstruction of the three great spending 
departments, viz., those of engineering, public health and conservancy. 
The conservancy department which had hitherto been under the charge of 
the health officer was amalgamated with the engineering department ; a 
separate building department was formed under a qualified architect and 
engineer ; and municipal work generally was decentralised by the division of 
Calcutta into four districts, each equipped with a local office and a coniplete 
establishment for the working of the different departments. The new practice 
of holding meetings of the ward commissioners in the district offices has had 
good results, as useful schemes are suggested and discussed at these 
meetings and ratepayers’ wants are brought directly to the notice of 
the executive. The development of this sy.stem is thought to promise great 
improvements in the municipal government of Calcutta. The collection depart- 
ment and the secretary’s, assessor’s, accounts and license departments have all 
been reorganized. None of the corporation’s efforts towards improvement 
however have met with such immediate and marked success as their reform 
of the collection department. The collections during 1902-03 amounted to 
99*08 per cent, of the demand, whilst less than 2 per cent, of the collections 
were realised by recourse to coercive measures. The accounts department of 
the municipality, however, incurred severe criticism towards the end of 1904. 
On the special committee of the time opponents of the Act of 1899 were largely 
represented, and their review of the annual report, which was not eventually 
adopted by the corporation, was probably coloured by their political opinions ; 
but it amounted to a sharp attack on the existing administration and the 
discussion led the Government of Bengal to enquire into the matter. The 
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Government of India accepted tlie local Government’s conclusion that the 
inefficiency of the department was mainly the result of past mismanagement 
which it would take time to remedy. In the meantime an important step 
had been taken in the decision to raise the salary of the chief accountant 
so as to secure the services of a really competent officer. 

The two chief constructive works which the corporation have at present 
in hand are the schemes for suburban drainage and a continuous water-supply. 
The former is being pushed on vigorously, and the drainage department may 
be regarded as among the most efficient branches of the corporation. The con- 
tinuous water-supply has also been extended to several new areas but will not 
embrace the entire city for some time to come. An expert has recently been 
obtained from England to advise upon some of the difficulties attending the 
scheme, not the least of which lies in the great waste of water in areas 
unsupplied with meters. Good progress has been made in the Improvement or 
clearance of ias^isandthe opening out of insanitary areas.' One refuse des- 
tructor has also been erected and a second is rapidly approaching completion. 
Large sums have been spent on conservancy and a certain improvement is 
noticeable in the condition of the streets. The financial position of the corpor- 
ation is thoroughly sound. 

Without reference to the Government of India the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal recently assembled a committee to discuss a scheme for further decen- 
tralising the work of the municipality with a view to legislation being eventually 
undertaken with this object. The Government of India assented to the deputation 
of Mr. Allen, a member of the committee, to study similar municipal develop- 
ments in Europe, as they considered that the knowledge which that officer 
would acquire would in any event be valuable ; but they entirely declined 
to commit themselves to an opinion regarding the merits of the scheme itself, 
and they regretted the publication of the Lieutenant-Governor’s intentions, 
without previous reference to them, as likely to initiate a discussion in which 
the controversies attending the reform of the corporation in 1899 might not 
improbably be revived. They thought it quite possible that effective decentra- 
lisation could be arranged without an amendment of the law.“ 


3. Calcutta imjprovements . — The progress achieved by the corporation with 
the ordinary means open to it has been described above. But the necessity for 
taking extraordinary measures to open out the congested areas of Calcutta has 
long beea recognised. In July 1899 the local Government formulated a 
Bcheine for the construction of 1S| miles of new streets at a cost of five crores, 
to be met half by the sale of surplus lands and frontage rates, and half by a tax 
on jute. The Government of India were unable to approve the latter proposal : 
but were prepared to offer a grant of fifty lakhs if a Trust could be formed to 
borrow the remainder of the money required and taxation could be increased so 
as to provide an adequate sinking fund for the repayment of the loan.* The 
Secretary of St 9 ^te to whom this proposal was reported® reserved his orders 
regarding the suggested grant, and stipulated that the cost of the improvements 
should fall upou the Calcutta municipality and that adequate taxation should be 
imposed to meet it, any possible deficit being made good if necessary by special 
taxation within the province of Bengal.** In January 1903 the Bengal Govern- 
ment submitted a detailed scheme which after careful examination the Govern- 
ment of India decided to recommend to the Secretary of State.® It contemplated 
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the construction of loj miles of new streets at a net’ cost of 187 lakhs ; 
it is proposed to call into existence an improvement trust to raise by loan the sum 
of 233 lakhs, and to receive from the corporation contributions enabling it to pay 
off 96 lakhs of these on the completion of the works in twenty years’ time : and it 
provided for the corporation’s being enabled to make these contributions from the 
annual growth of its consolidated rate, and from other sources. The Secretary of 
State, however, intimated that he could not approve the proposal that Government 
should give a grant of 60 lakhs or guarantee the loans, unless a municipal contri- 
bution of 14 per cent, upon the total rateable value of ah lands and buildings in the 
city were secured to the Trust, and unless the proposed limitation of the corpora- 
tion’s annual liability were abandoned.® With a view to facilitating the dis- 
cussion of a project the details of which were far too complex for expeditious 
settlement by official correspondence, the Lieutenant-Governor then assembled 
an informal conference on which both the Government of India and the cor- 
poration were represented, for the purpose of framing new proposals. These 
reached the Government of India shortly before Lord Curzon’s departure for 
Europe in April 1904. They dealt on wider lines with the whole question of 
relieving the congestion of the metropolis, by providing not only for new roads 
but also for the acquisition and improvement of land for the rehousing of 
ejected occupants as well as for the natural expansion of the city, and for the 
construction of open spaces in crowded areas ; and they contemplated the raising 
Of some fifteen lakhs annually by new taxation in the shape of an additional 
income-tax, succession and transfer duties, a terminal tax on railway passengers, 
and a tax on jute. After careful examination during the summer of 1904 the 
Government of India accepted the main lines of the proposals. They agreed that 
the improvements must be carried out by a Trust appointed by Government and 
could not be left to the corporation ; that no detailed scheme could for the present 
be prepared and that the functions of the Trust could be defined only in general 
terms ; that the cost might be taken at 822 lakhs of which 336 lakhs would be 
made good by recoupment and 50 lakhs contributed by Government, leaving a 
balance of 436 lakhs to be borrowed. The proposals regarding additional tax- 
ation received particular scrutiny. The suggestion to tax jute had been nega- 
tived in 1899 but the financial position had materially altered since that time 
and after consideration of the new arguments adduced the Government of India 
decided to support the proposal. In doing so they gave weight to the considera- 
tions that though Calcutta is the financial and administrative head- quarters of 
the jute trade, the mills and presses being situated mostly outside municipal 
limits escape taxation, while their employes and dependents enjoy municipal 
conveniences and contribute to the congestion of the city hut pay practically no 
taxes. If the tax were hereafter needed for Imperial purposes the proceeds 
could be resumed at will and meanwhile the impost would be far too light to 
affect the trade in jute.® The suggested succession and transfer duties were 
further discussed with the Government of Bengal, and mainly in view of the 
difficulties presented by the Hindu system of joint family property the Gov- 
ernment of India were inclined to prefer a special owners’ rate of Re. I per cent. 
The proposed terminal tax was tentatively retained subject to further public 
criticism. The additional income tax of half a pie per rupee was also accepted. 
Au alternative proposal to tax petroleum was rejected by the Conference. 
The Secretary of State’s reply was received in January 1905. He accepted the 
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soheme generally and autliorised the initiation of legislation for the purpose. 
He pointed out that certain diflBculties attending the lery of additional income 
tax would need careful consideration and he preferred that in lieu of increas- 
ing the tax on jute beyond J per cent, as the GoTernment of India were 
prepared to do, if necessary, the contribution to be levied from the cor- 
poration should be raised. He dissented from the proposal that the Trust 
should be empowered to acquire properties at a maximum value of 25 years’ 
purchase, and he declined to make special provision for relieving the corpora- 
tion of liabilities remaining after the expiry of the 60 years’ period proposed 
for the scheme.® On receipt of the Secretary of State’s views the Government 
of India somewhat modified the scheme of taxation so as to provide alternative 
* sources of revenue in the event of some of those proposed by the Conference 
being found unworkable ; and in July 1905 they remitted the whole project to 
the local Government for full discussion with the corporation and other represen- 
tative bodies and the public generally.* A brief summary of the revised pro- 
posals will show how comparatively light is the burden of additional taxation 
in relation to the magnitude of the operations involved. Out of the annual sum 
of 18^ lakhs required to finance the loans, more than four lakhs will be 
obtained from the corporation without additional taxation ; and over five lakhs 
will be yielded by the tax on jute, by far the greater portion of which will prob- 
ably be borne by consumers beyond Calcutta. The special additional taxation 
falling ultimately upon the city represents in fact only about a quarter of the 
whole cost of the scheme. 

In the early part of 1902 His Excellency the Governor General personally 
drew attention to the unsatisfactory condition in which the streets and public 
places of the central area of Calcutta VFere maintained, and at the instance of 
the Government of India the corporation were called upon to cause the paving, 
conservancy and lighting of this locality to be brought into a state of complete 
eflfieiency. * A grant of 1T8 lakhs was made towards the initial expenditure 
involved,’ and an annual grant of Es. 10,000 for maintenance charges from 
imperial and provincial revenues.** Other important improvements in the 
amenities of Calcutta, which were undertaken at the personal initiative of Lord 
Ourzion, were the reconstruction of Dalhousie Square and the opening of 
Kidderpur Park : these are noticed in Chapter XII. 

4. Calcutta foaws.— In January 1899 the Government of India sanctioned 
the raising of a debenture loan of four lakhs repayable in ten years for plague 
expenditure, and in August of the same year they agreed to a further loan of 
26 lakhs repayable in twenty-five years, for works in connection with the drainage 
and water-supply and the construction of a new municipal office and other 
improvements. In March 1900 another loan of lakhs repayable in ten years 
was sanctioned to meet plague charges. During the year 1901 sanction was 
given to the raising of three loans of 6, 5 and 25 lakhs, respectively, of which 
the second was for plague expenditure and the two others for the improvements 
above referred to. In March 1903 a further loan of 16 lakhs was sanctioned 
for expenditure on various works of public utility. In June of the same year 
the corporation asked for another immediate loan of 66 lakhs, but the application 
was unsupported by complete information, and the Government of India were 
able to approve only of the raising of a loan of 30 lakhs in the first instance. 
They also drew the attention of the local Government to the ill-considered action 
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of the corporation and. the necessity of pi eventing the ivcurrence of a financial 
crisis such as that nhich had occasioned tiie application.” This -warning, 
however, proved insufficient, for in July 1904 the corporation allowed their 
capital funds to become temporarily exhausted and after drawing on revenue 
funds to meet capital expenditure were compelled to apply for an emergency- 
loan of five lakhs. The Government of India sanctioned the application, but 
commented severely on the grave lack of foresight shown in the manage- 
ment of the municipal finances.* The local Government had already dealt 
witli the matter in its annual review, but the Government of India felt 
constrained to insist on additional precautions to prevent the recurrence of such 
an emergency. Accordingly they laid do-wn in communication -with the local 
Government and the Comptroller- General a procedure designed to keep the 
corporation precisely informed of their financial position at any moment.” In. 
lieu of the balance of 26 lakhs of the loan to which sanction was withheld 
in 1904, the Government of India sanctioned the raising of a debenture loan 
of 36 lakhs for drainage purposes later in the same year on receipt of fuller 
information regarding the municipal finances. 

5. The Bombay Improvement Trust constituted under the Bombay 

Act IV of 1898, had in hand up to the end of the year 190-3-04 twenty-six 
schemes of varying importance of which seventeen had received Government 
sanction by March 31, 1904. The first scheme undertaken, , the Nagapada 
improvement scheme, which comprised an area of 72,776 square yards with 
a population of 11,133, chiefly of the labouring classes, has practically been 
completed. All the roads have been constructed, nearly all the building sites 
ha\e been leased, and the reconstruction is proceeding. Nearly two lakhs were 
spent on chawh for the poorer classes. The second scheme for a much-needed 
thoroughfare from Queen's Road to Carnac Bridge is also progressing and the 
acquisition of properties is nearly complete. Apart from the large projects 
above mentioned, the Trust has undertaken smaller street schemes and also 
schemes for the accommodation of the police. The houses provided for the 
displaced poor have been maintained in good order and additions have been made 
for the convenience and comfort of the occupants. The total capital expenditure 
of the Trust from November 1898 to March 1904 amounted to over 119 lakhs. 
Including a loan of 50 lakhs, the raising of which was sanctioned in August 
1904, the sums borrowed by the Trust up to date aggregate 220 lakhs out of the 
500 lakhs on which the estimate of its operations was based. 

Some difficulty has been experienced in constituting the tribunal for which 
section 48 of the Act provides, and in determining the remuneration of its mem- 
bers. The tribunal at present consists of a judge of the Small Cause Court as 
president, an executive engineer and a municipal commissioner ; its sittings 
are intermittent, and remuneration at the rate of Rs. 80 and Rs. 16 per hour 
■was at first provisionally sanctioned for the president and members, respectively, 
in addition to a retaining fee of Rs. 100 and 50 per mensem, respectively 
In the case of the official members the Government of India considered that 
the total amount of the fees drawn in any month should be limited to one-fifth 
of salary : hut on a recent representation from the Government of Bombay they 
have relaxed this rule and have proposed instead fees at the rate of Rs. 10 an 
hour subject to a maximum of Rs. 300, the retaining fee of Rs. 50 being 
abolished. The Government of Bombay have accepted this suggestion. 
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In 1899 a special grant-in-aid of lakhs was made to the Bombay 
municipality from general revenues to assist it in meeting local plague expen- 
diture which had amounted to 35 lakhs up to the end of March 1899.“ In 
1902 the Bombay Government asked that certain charges on account of 
the salaries of the staff employed on the valuation of houses condemned to 
demolition in Bombay might be debited to provincial revenues. The charge 
was a small one, but the Government of India deeming it of importance to 
enforce the principal of local responsibility for plague measures were nnable to 
agree. The Bombay Government accepted the decision at the time, hut later 
on they renewed the proposal, laying stress on the fact that they bad promised 
the corporation to meet the charges. The views of the Government of India 
npon the merits of the proposal were unaltered, but in deference to the strong 
wishes of the Governor in Council they acceded to the request.* A further 
concession was made in April 1905, when the expenditure incurred by Govern- 
ment on behalf of all local bodies in Bombay up to the year 1901-02 on the 
construction of plague camps, discretional relief, and the salaries of gazetted 
officers and lady nurses was treated as a final charge on provincial revenues. 
The libei’al treatment accorded to the municipality by both Governments did 
not, however, deter that body from further attempts to obtain extraordinary 
assistance. In their address to His Excellency on his return to India in Decem- 
ber 1904, the corporation referred to the question ; and it came before the 
Government of India officially about the same time on a reference from the 
Government of Bombay. The corporation asked for a further grant of 24| 
lakhs, the amount of the outstanding capital debt incurred on account of plague. 
But Lord Curzon’s Government, referring to the grant made in 1899 as a 
final and very liberal settlement of the obligations of Government, declined to 
give further assistance from Imperial revenues though they had no objection to 
the grant of aid from provincial funds if the Bombay Government desired this.'* 

In November 1900 the Bombay Corporation asked for sanction to the 
raising of a loan of 24f lakhs for sewerage and drainage works. The appli- 
cation was sanctioned on the understanding that the corporation would, if neces- 
sary, increase their revenue by new taxation. An application for a further 
Joan of 37^ lakhs was made in 1903. This time the Government of India were 
not satisfied that the municipal finances, after meeting all other necessary 
obligations, could incur the new liability and sanction was refused. In 1904 
the corporation renewed their request and asked that if the whole loan could 
not be sanctioned, they might he allowed to raise a loan of 12f lakhs. This 
was agreed to, as the corporation had a sufficient reserve of taxation in the shape 
of nnlevied water-rate. More recently the corporation have succeeded on showing 
that their finances have improved, and the Government of India have agreed 
to their raising the balance of the loan applied for in 1903.' 

6. Madras . — The grant of lakhs from provincial revenues to the Madras 
municipality for expenditure on plague is noticed in para. 9 below. In 1904 
the Madras Government proposed to assist the corporation further in effecting 
much-needed improvements, with a grant of 17 lakhs and a loan of 26 lakhs. 
It is a well recognised principle that the corporations of presidency towns 
^ould be required to raise their loans in the open market. But the credit of 
the Madras corporation was not sufficiently good to enable it to raise money on 
satisfactory terms while the improvement of the w^ater-supply and drainage was 


ia) V, & C. letter no. A-1429-H , d. Mar. 29, 1899. (c) F. 0. letter no. 1407-A., d Mar. 8* 1905. 

J H. D. letter no. 49, d. Mar 6, 1903. (d) F. D. letter no 2036-A , d. April It, 19G5* 

^ H. D. letter no, 193, d. Nov. 3, 1904, (e) F, D, tel. no, 4767-A,, d. Aug. 24, 1905. 
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an emergent need : and the Government of Lord Curzon assented in this instance 
to a departure from the general rule. They agreed also to the corporation being 
given a subvention of 17 lakhs from the surplus revenues of the presidency." 
The chief municipal undertaking in the Madras presidency, however, has been the 
amendment of the Madras Municipal Act. The original Act of 1884 had been 
extensively altered by amending enactments and on further alterations be- 
coming necessary the Governor in Council decided to consolidate and re-enact the 
whole law. The new Act closely follows the general arrangement of the 
Calcutta Municipal Act of 1899 from which many useful provisions have been 
borrowed. It may be confidently described as a substantial improvement on the 
previous Act, and as calculated to effect an advance in municipal administration.® 

7. Rangoon . — In Rangoon also a large improvement scheme is proceeding. 
Substantial progress has been made since 1893 in raising the level of the town 
site and rendering it fit for habitation, but much still remains to be done. It is 
intended to reclaim and to equip an extensive low-lyiug area of ground situated 
mainly towards the east side of Rangoon at a cost of some 172 lakhs. In 
1899 the Government of India undertook that if a satisfactory project were 
submitted to them, they would assist in its execution by assigning to the 
municipality for a definite period certain town lands rents which that body 
had enjoyed in the past.* In 1902 the local Government submitted its 
proposals and, subject to the discussion of certain details, these were substantially 
accepted.* [Further questions relating to the formation of a programme of works 
and the amount of the municipal contribution were discussed with the local 
Government during Lord Curzon’s temporary absence from India in 1904. It 
was decided to adhere to the previous decision that the municipality should 
contribute to the reclamation fund one-half of the taxes other than service taxes 
to he raised in the reclaimed areas. This arrangement, indeed, was exceptionally 
liberal as compared with the treatment accorded to other cities. The work of 
reclamation and equipment is meanwhile steadily progressing. 

8. Other municipalities . — Individual undertakings in other important 
municipalities may be noticed more briefiy. The proposals of the Committee 
which sat in 1898 to consider the best means of providing for the extension of 
Simla were laid before the Punjab Government, and have been slowly 
carried into effect as municipal resources, with the help of a substantial sub- 
vention from Government, permitted. In view of their direct interest in the 
undertakings the Government of India agreed to meet half the entire cost up to 
a limit of ten lakhs from imperial and provincial funds, in the proportion of two- 
thirds and one-third respectively.* Up to March 1903 an expenditure of 9| lakhs 
had been incurred on extensions to the water-supply and sewage system; but as 
regards the acquisition of additional areas or the construction of new roads, a new 
bazar, or cooly lines nothing had been effected. Dissatisfied with these results 
the Government of India determined to press more energetic action upon 
the local Government. With this object a grant of twenty lakhs has been made 
for the purpose of acquiring private rights in the lands to be taken over, and for 
the prosecution of the remaining proposals of the extension committee.'^ 
Negotiations are progressing with the native states in which are situated the 
properties to be acquired. Meanwhile a revised programme of works has been 
drawn up ; and a good deal has been done of late towards their execution 


(«) H. D. letter no. 186, d. Oct. 24, 1904. (d) B. D. leiUr no S3S, d. Dec. 13, 1902. (292.) 
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especially as regards the improvement of existing, and the construction of new 
roads. A scheme for improving the water-supply by extending the catchment 
area has also been considered. It is estimated that the daily supply could be 
increased from 400,000 to 600,000 gallons at a cost of something over four lakhs : 
and proposals have also been made to introduce a hydro-electric installation at a 
cost of ten lakhs. But there was some uncertainty as to the suflciency of the 
head of water reliedon for motive power, and the Government of India asked the 
local Government to consider the possibility of undertaking a larger scheme 
for the introduction of electric power draw n from the Sutlej or the Jumna, 
both for the lighting of Simla and for the traction of the railway from Kalka. 
This project, however, was abandoned, and on receipt of fuller inform- 
ation it was decided to proceed with the scheme for improving the water- 
supply from local sources, and tenders were separately invited for the supply 
of electric power. Closely connected with the question of improvements to 
Simla is that of the projected removal of the Punjab Government’s head- 
quarters. This is fully discussed in Chapter 11 : for present purposes it is 
suflScieut to say that their examination of the question led the Government of 
India to the conclusion that in the past history of the settlement is written the 
absolute condemnation of the municipal system as the means of its administra- 
tion, and that the solution must in future be found on some scheme which will 
concentrate authority more directly in a single individual’s hands. The 
hill municipalities of Ootacamund and Naini Tal have also been materially 
assisted by Government in recent years. The grant of Rs. 40,000 made to the 
former in 1902 is noticed below (para. 9). I'be advent of plague in Ootacamund 
moreovernecessitated the removal of insanitary native quarters, for which pur- 
pose a loan of two lakhs repayable in thirty years has been approved. “ Sanitary 
improvements in Naini Tal also had involved that municipality in financial 
difficulties and in September 1899 the Government of India agreed to its receiv- 
ing a grant of 1‘37 lakks from provincial revenues and to the consolidation of its 
outstanding loans. ‘ Early in 1901 the servants’ tax which was declared to be 
unequal and irritating in its operation was abolished, and the necessary funds 
were raised by increasing the tolls on animals, vehicles and coolies. The hill 
municipality of Mussoorie has recently decided to embark upon a scheme for 
supplying the station with water and lighting it by electricity, and the Goyemr 
ment of India have agreed to its taking a loan for the purpose and to an enhance- 
ment of the tolls as in the case of Naini Tal. In Lucknow also the introduction 
of a regular water-supply necessitq,t€!d the revision of the city drainage — a work 
beyond the unaided cfipacity of thg munioipajity, the population of which was 
generally poor and unable to bear fresh taxation. The local Gjo^ernmept had itself 
made a grant of one lakh from provincial revenues and asked tjiat the balance 
of the cost (seven lakhs) might be provided by an imperial grant of three, and a 
loan of four lakhs. After careful examination of the finances of the city the Gov- 
ernment of India agreed to these proposals." In Oawnpore the provision of anew 
sewage system became inevitable, and in 1901 the Government of India agreed 
to give the municipality a loan of five lakh? for the purpose.'* The proceeds of a 
newly imposed hoqse-tax were appropriated for its repayment. The question of 
amending the terminal tax, which has. been intrpduoed at pawnpore ip lieu of 
octroi some years previpusly, by the; institution of a complete system of 
refunds was discussed in 1899 with the local Government. Thp Govern- 
ment of India accepted the latter’s contention t^t the exceptional ciroum- 

(а) H, p. letter no. 100, d. Apr. 20, 1P04. | (<■) H. D. letter no. 79, d. Mar 11, 1904. 
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stances of the town justified the retention of existing arrangements. In 
redemption of an earlier undertaking they even agreed reluctantly to the 
application of the impost to a few additional articles ; but they recorded their 
strong disapproval of the principle of th.e tax and intimated that they could not 
permit it to be further extended.® The financial position of the Akola munici- 
pality has also received special consideration. In 1901 the Government of 
India sanctioned the postponement for three years of its payments in 
liquidation of a loan incurred for the provision of water-vrorks on condition that 
a suitable scheme of taxation was imposed. The Chief Commissioner deprecated 
the imposition of a tax on lands and buildings or a v ater-tax, and proposed a tax 
on the cotton and ginning trades and a terminal tax on goods imported. The 
.Government of India held that as a general principle when a municipality equips 
itself with water-works it should be prepared to levy a water-rate for their 
maintenance, but in the present instance they waived this principle as it appeared 
that the Akola water-supply was actually insufidcient. They accepted the tax 
upon the cotton industry but refused to sanction the terminal-tax and sug- 
gested the imposition of an octroi in its place.® The prevalence of plague in 
recent years has hurdmed many municipalities, particularly in western India, 
with expenditure which they have been unable to meet alone ; and -Government, 
while maintaining the principles of self-effort which are discussed more fully 
later, has been compelled to come to their assistance. In April 1902 a grant 
of 1'67 lakhs was made to the Karachi municipality, where plague charges had 
been heavy and large loans had been incurred. To discharge these it was 
further found necessary to impose an extra water-rate on all consumers, and to 
defer till the end of June 1902 the abolicion of the terminal-tax levied in the 
town in favour of an octroi. Among other municipalities which have 
benefited by special measures of assistance are Poona, Surat, Satara, Sholapur, 
Ahmednagar, Belgaum and Nasik. 

9. As^stance to municipalities . — In conuectionwith the estimates for 1901- 
02 the Government of Madras asked that sums aggregating nearly three lakhs 
might he retained for allotment in the shape of grants to the presidency and 
mufassal municipalities to enable them to meet expenditure on water-works 
schemes or plague. The Government of India were unable to accept this pro- 
posal and a protracted discussion ensued. In the event the Government of India, 
while unable to agree that sufficient justification had been shown for the pro- 
posal to give the Madras municipality a grant of 1’5 lakhs and the Ootacamund 
municipality a grant of Rs. 40,000, and while maintaining their opinion that the 
circumstances of both places would have been adequately met by grant of loans, 
decided not to withhold their confirmation of the orders issued by the local 
Government.” The occurrence of this and other cases, however, led them to 
re-examine fully the question of the principles w'hich should regulate the grant 
of assistance from general funds to local bodies in aid of works designed for the 
benefit of the inhabitants of local areas. Their conclusions, which were com- 
municated to local Governments in August 1902, were (1) that as a general 
rule the entire cost of local undertakings should he borne by the rate payers 
who benefit thereby, and that in deciding the terms of provincial settlements 
expenditure in aid of such undertakings should be excluded from the 
standard figures ; (2) that Government assistance when required should usually 

(a) H, P, letter no. 152, d. Sep. 13, 1899 
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be given in the form of loans ; and (3) that when the cost is too heavy to be 
■wholly home by the local body even with the assistance of a loan, and the work 
is so important and nsefnl that it ought not to be postponed, a grant-in-aid of a 
portion of the cost may be given by the local Government from its accumulated 
surplus if it has one. The Government of India added that before a grant is 
given the existing condition of local taxation should be carefully examined and 
the possibility of increasing it should be considered before assistance is given 
from general revenues." During the budget debate of March 29, 1906, the 
Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale made a special appeal on behalf of the municipalities in 
Bombay whose resources had been crippled by plague ; and asked that the out- 
standing balance of their loans from Government might be written off, and 
substantial assistance given them in prosecuting works of permanent improve- 
ment. The Hon’ble Finance Member in reply indicated the objections to the 
writing-off of loans, but freely recognised that aid from general revenues might 
justifiably be given when the resources of a local body had been disordered 
by a great and unavoidable calamity. Now, however, a new and favourable 
settlement had been made with the presidential Government, and it was to that 
authority therefore that the Hon’ble Mr. Gokhale’s appeal should properly 
he addressed. 

10. Octroi. — One of the most important questions of municipal adminis- 
tration which has called for decision in recent years is that of octroi taxation. 
Such taxation is in force in northern and western India only ; but in the prov- 
inces which adopt it, it forms a very large proportion of the municipal income 
varying from 39 percent, in Bombay to 74 per cent, in the North-West Frontier 
Province. Moreover, while very slight alterations of the rates imposed may 
greatly benefit the income of the town, these may seriously hamper the trade in 
some particular commodity, or even affect the general standard of living of 
the inhabitants. There is a further danger that such local taxation may 
encroach upon sources of imperial revenue. It is of great moment therefore 
to watch the working of the system carefully and to insist on the due observance 
of certain safeguards. With this object the Government of India in 1899, 
after examination of the reports of local Governments, issued orders laying 
down the following principles 

(1) that a light octroi might bo levied on imported dutiable articles ; 

(2) but not without special sanction on salt, opium or exciseable 
commodities and mineral oil ; 

(3) that dutiable articles and their indigenous equivalents might be 
taxed up to Es. 1'9 per cent, ad valorem — a limit that might be extended to 
Es. 3-2 in the case of ghiy timber and tobacco ; 

(4) that ample facilities for refunds should he provided so that taxation 
should be entirely confined to the consumption of the town.* 

In the application of these principles, however, it was found that 
local Governments must be allowed a certain latitude if the financial 
stability of many "towns was not to he endangered, and orders were from 
time to time issued sanctioning the application of rates of Es. 3-2, or even 
Es. 4-11, in respect of certain imported articles, of which sugar, fruit 
vegetables, building materials a^nd drugs may be taken as the commonest 
examples. With these exceptions, however, municipalities were required to 
conform to the orders of 1899. But representations made by certain towns soon 
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led tlie Government of India to discover that this decision had been followed 
by two evil consequences. One was the raising of octroi rates upon the neces- 
saries of life which are consumed by the poor equally with the rich ; the other 
was the imposition of direct taxation to make good the deficit. For as regards 
this latter point. Lord Curzon’s Government entirely accepted the strong opinion 
of their predecessors that, despite the theoretical objections to taxation in the 
form, of octroi, this impost was as a source of local income in northern and 
western India far preferable to and infinitely more popular than either of the 
only possible alternatives, a license-tax or a property-tax. These reasons led the 
Government of India to think that the ordinary limit of octroi taxation on 
dutiable articles had been fixed too low at one pice in the rupee. They pro- 
posed also to settle ordinary and absolute maxima for the taxation of non-duti- 
able articles. Subject therefore to the final opinion of local Governments they 
intended to prescribe the following scale of rates which should not be exceeded 
without express sanction in each case : — 

I. Eor articles subject to sea customs duty and the corresponding 
indigenous articles - 

Es. A. p. 

{a) Articles other than those specified in (5) ... 3 2 0 per cent. 

(6) Timber and building materials, sugar, fresh and dried 

fruits, vegetables, drugs and spices ... ... 4 11 0 „ 


II. For articles not subject to sea customs duty : — 

Es. A. p. 

(c) G-eneial masimum ... ... ... 4110 per cent. 

{d) Absolute maximum ... ... ... 6 4 0 „ 

Certain additional instructions were also formulated for the guidance of 
municipalities. From class I («) were exemi)ted as before salt, opium, excise- 
able articles and petroleum, on which no levy of octroi is permissible. Similarly 
in class II were exempted articles, such as machines, which hare been deli- 
berately freed from customs duty in the general interests of trade and industry. 
The ordinary limit of Ks. 4-11 laid down for articles of class II was to be exceed- 
ed only where financial embarrassment would otherwise ensue. Regarding the 
selection of articles for taxation the Government of India observed that these 
should as a rule be main staples of consumption and as few in number as possible : 
that articles which are products of the country might be taxed more highly 
than those which are not (but not that a higher rate should be imposed on a 
product of the country than on an imported article of the same class) : that the 
necessaries of life should in all oases be taxed moderately, and that while 
luxuries might be more heavily rated, due selection should be observed, and in 
any case a high octroi should not be laid upon tobacco, almost the only luxury of 
the poorer classes.® These proposals met with general acceptance at the hands 
of local Governments : and in December 1904 the Government of India con- 
firmed their provisional orders of the previous year and explained to the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and the United Provinces the reasons why they were not 
prepared to admit the slight deviations from the general scale which those 
Governments had suggested.* 


11. Mmioipal police . — The principle has long been recognised that muni- 
cipalities should not he required to bear charges for police in respect of 
wMch they practically possess no powers of control and no immediate responsi- 
bility. Most provinces had already given effect to this principle by relieving 
municipalities of the charge for police, hut financial exigencies had prevented 
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the Government of tbe United Provinces from doing so. To assist it in effect- 
ing tin’s reform the Government of India included in the ne5v provincial settle- 
ment of 1904 the sum of lakiis. This allotment enabled the local Govern- 
ment to relieve ten of the larger towns entirely of police charges and other smaller 
municipalities to the extent of half the charges incurred. The resources thus 
made available will be fully utilised in expanding and improving existing 
municipal services. 

12. Municipal tacoation of railways.-^TiiQ liability of railways to local taxa- 
tion was expressly limited in 1893 to the same taxes and rates of taxation as were 
levied by the local authorities in 1890 and no enhancement was permitted without 
the sanction of the Government of India. In 1900 the Madras Government 
proposed to treat railway administrations in the same way as ordinary 
taxpayers and to permit the enhancement of existing rates up to the limit 
which the law provided. The Government of India thought that no general 
relaxation of existing orders was advisable, but intimated their willingness 
to consider proposals for the enhancement of the rates levied by municipalities 
from railways in particular cases.® 

13. Municipal reports . — In 1902 the Government of India observed that 
the report received from the Bombay municipality was unnecessarily lengthy 
and involved, and requested that it might in future he made to conform more 
closely to the principles adopted in respect of Government reports. These 
instructions have been complied with. In 1903 the Director-General of Statistics 
pointed out that some of the municipal figures as at present compiled present 
an exaggerated idea of the transactions of the year, and the forms prescribed for 
the exhibition of municipal statistics have accordingly been revised and provi- 
sionally reissued. The revision of the vital registration returns received from 
presidency towns is noticed elsewhere (Chap. IX, para. 22). More recently the 
Government of India have had under consideration the question of devising 
simpler statistical returns to suit the circumstances of the elementary forms of 
municipal institutions which exist in some provinces under the name of notified 
area’s.* 

14. Legislation — The two most impoi'tant legislative, measures affecting the 
municipal history of the period have already been noticed (paras. 2 and 
6 above). Besides these the United Provinces Government in 1899-1900 
and the Central Provinces administration in 1902-03 decided to revise their 
municipal enactments so as to provide for modern developments and to promote 
the efficiency of urban administration. The amending bills in due course became 
law as the North-West Provinces and Oudh Municipalities Act (III of 1900) 
and Act XVI of 1903 on March 10,1900, and November 4,1903, respec- 
tively. Minor amendments in the former law are now contemplated, with the 
objects of preventing overcrowding in Mil-stations, and of enabling municipal 
hoards to make better pensionary provision for their servants. In 1901 the 
Bombay Government effected a similar reform of the district municipalities in 
that presidency by passing the Bombay District Municipal Act : and early in 
1905 they submitted a hill to amend the Bombay Municipal Act of 1888, 
mainly with the object of improving the provisions relating to drainage, 
water-supply, the construction of buildings, overcrowding and the reporting of 
deaths. With one important exception relating to the detention of corpses 

(os) H- D. letter no. 1, d. Jan. 5, 19D1. 
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until a deatli certificate liad been procureci, Lord Oarzon’s Gorernment 
accepted the bill and it n-as introduced in the Bombay Council on 6th May 
1905. Minor amendments have also recently been proposed in the Burma 
Municipal Act with the object of giving greater po«'ers to local authorities in 
respect of markets, weights and measures, slaughter-houses, and the drainage of 
buildings or lands. The Chief Commissioner of Coorg recently adrised that the 
Central Provinces Municipal Act should be applied to Coorg, in lieu of the 
North-West Provinces Act which had hitherto been applied to that province. 
It seemed to the Government of India however that the preferable course was 
to pass a special municipal regulation for Coorg ; and the Chief Commis- 
sioner has accepted this suggestion and is about to submit the necessary draft. 

(5) niSTBICT AND LOCAL BOABDS. 

15. General development . — The number of district and local boards in 
British India is about 1,100. Their income, of which some two-thirds has hither- 
to been derived from provincial rates, increased from 316 lakhs in 1898-99 to 
380 lakhs in 1902-03 : and their expenditure from 312 to 306 lakhs during the 
same time. Boughly speaking the boards expend about ^th of their total outlay 
upon education, about ^th on medical undertakings, and nearly ^ on public 
works. Prom the nature of the case it does not often lie within the province 
of district boards to undertake large individual constructive works. In 
1899-19U0 they rendered valuable assistance in famine relief, and in many places 
they have felt the burden of plague measures, though necessarily in a far less 
degree than municipalities. They have done much useful work in the matters 
directly within their province, such as the maintenance of roads, schools and 
dispensaries, pounds, and veterinary dep6ts, and the carrying out of water 
and drainage schemes and similar local woiks. The only direction in which 
it can he said that the boards are showing signs of new activity is in the 
promotion and construction of light railways. In 1900 district hoards in the 
Madras presidency were empowered to levy a special cess for the purpose of 
constructing such railways, and several boards have lately taken advantage of this 
provision of the law. The expediency of adopting a similar provision is being 
considered in Bengal also ubere some light railways have already been 
subsidised by district boards. As however many years must ordinarily elapse 
before the proceeds of such cesses amount to a sufficient sum to enable the 
hoards to commence the work of railway construction, the Government of India 
in 1903 intimated to the Madras Government tlmt they were prepared to show 
their appreciation of the tax -payers’ public spirit by supplying funds for loans 
for snob undertakings. The loans would he granted at four per cent, interest 
and would he repayable in 30 years, and they would be secured by a lien on the 
entire resources of the board. This offer has recently been extended to all 
district boards which levy a special cess for the construction of railways : and it 
may he anticipated that other provinces will follow the example set them by 
Madras. 

16. Asmstanee to district boards . — During 1902 and 1903 district boards 
benefited materially from the special grants which the Government of India 
were able to place at the disposal of provincial Governments. In March 1902 
more than 13 lakhs were thus distributed to local boards for expenditure on 
roads and bridges : and in 1903 these, together with improvements in the village 
water-supply, were mentioned as objects to which the Government of India 



thought that the special grants of 38 lakhs made iu that year might he prefer- 
entially devoted." Large as these subventions were, however, they were of rela- 
tively small importance compared with the special assistance given in 1905, 
when an assignment, equal to one-fourth of the boards’ income derived from local 
cesses, was made to local Governments in aid of the funds of district and local 
boards.^ This liberal subvention, which will cost the Imperial Government over 
66 lakhs a year, will afford most welcome and valuable assistance to the boards. 
‘Jb’rom the first inception of the local self-goveimment system the resources at the 
disposal of the boards have not been commensurate with the duties devolving 
upon them. Their main source of income has consisted of a local rate or cess 
imposed on the laud, a form of revenue which is necessarily of slow growth and 
affords small margin for development of expenditure, wdiile on the other hand 
fresh duties and consequently fresh expenditure have constantly been imposed 
on them. The result has heeu that local works and services have been 
insufficiently maintained. The actual distribution of the grants was left to 
the discretion of local Governments. It was explained that whereas the 
assignment to provincial revenues would be a fixed one the subsidies to the 
boards being calculated at a quarter of their receipts from cesses would 
necessarily undergo a gradual increase. The Government of India trusted that 
local Governments would be able to meet the small additional expenditure 
necessary from their growing revenues. At the express wish of the Secretary 
of State the boards were instructed that in utilizing the additional revenues 
now placed at their disposal they should give preference to expenditure on roads 
and bridges so far as this could be done with advantage. 

A further concession which requires mention here, though the subject 
pertains more properly to the Eeveuue Department, was the abolition of the 
famine cess levied in the United Provinces, the Punjab and the Central Provinces. 
These cesses were originally imposed in 1878, with the intention of providing 
the means of insurance against famine, at rates approximately equivalent 
to tw'o per cent, on the land revenue ; and the three provinces named had since 
continued to pay them though other provinces were exempt. It was doubtful 
how far the relief resulting from their abolition would reach the actual 
cultivator, but the Goveruraent of Lord Curzon considered that the benefit 
to the zamindari and malguzari classes would ho appreciable, and that the 
opportunity should he taken of terminating an arrangement of doubtful justice. 
Compensation equivalent to the amount of the cesses was accordingly given to 
provincial finances and the cesses were abolished with effect from April 1, 1906. 

17. Bombay . — ^In December 1902 Mr. Malabari laid before the Government 
of India a scheme for extending local self-government in the Bombay presidency 

by appropriating for expenditure on village needs at the discretion of the village 

panchayat a definite portion of the cess levied in each village. The Government 
of India intimated that it would he impossible to invest the village panchayat 
with the necessary powers without legislation which they were not disposed to 
undertake. Mr. Malabari in reply explained that what he desired to see was the 
creation of village councils throughout India, and asked for legislation to that 
end irrespective of the possibility of additional taxation being involved. The 
Government of India adhered to their former opinion and declined to initiate 
legislation on the lines suggested. 
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18. United Pro«i«<?(3s.-— Apart from the special grants made in 1905, the 
most important event which has marked the history of local boards during the 
past seven years is the reorganization scheme put forward by the Government of 
the United Provinces. In marked contrast to municipal committees, the district 
boards in that province had failed to show real vitality. The local Government 
proposed to give them wider administrative powers, and a large measure of 
financial independence. To secure the former object, local boards, the smallest 
self-governing unit, which have proved inert and inefficient, will he abolished : 
and the district magistrate will become ex-officio chairman of the district boards. 
With the latter object the Lieutenant-Governor proposed to redistribute the 
proceeds of the local rates between Government and the boards on a logical basis : 
to re-define the services for which the boards must provide ; to determine the 
amounts of grants-in-aid where necessary and to contract with each board for a 
term of years on this basis. In particular, it was proposed to forego charging the 
boards with assignments for famine, for railways and canals and for traffic regis- 
tration. While the scheme was still under consideration its details were material- 
ly affected by the important concessions to district boards made in connection 
with the btklget of 1905 (para. 16 above). The abolition of the famine charges 
enabled the rates of the cesses levied in Agra and Oudh to be correspondingly 
reduced, and the provincial share of the subsidy to district boards, which amount- 
ed to eight lakhs, placed the local government in a position to abolish the system 
of pooling previously iu force, by which the income of the poorer hoards was sup- 
plemented to the detriment of the wealthier ones. This arrangement will, it is 
hoped, secure the boards in full enjoyment of the income assigned to them and 
enable a much needed stimulus to be given to local self-government in the 
province. 

19. 3erar . — In February 1904 the Government of India determined to 
levy income-tax in Berar as an incident of the new imperial administration.® 
This decision entailed the abolition of the town fund tax previously levied in non- 
municipal areas, as this impost was practically indistinguishable from a tax on 
incomes. The town fund tax, however, was a substantial factor in the income 
of the Berar local boards, and to give them time to make good the deficiency by 
devising fresh taxation the resulting deficit has for one year been made good 
from imperial revenues at a cost of somewhat over a lakh. 

20. Legislation . — Three provincial Governments have found it necessary 
to amend the statutory basis on which their system of local hoards is based. 
In connection with the scheme for reforming its district board administration 
above noticed, the United Provinces Government has submitted two draft hills 
respectively amending its District Boards and Local Rates Acts. The details 
of the former were finally settled from an administrative point of view in August 
1906 and sanction was about the same time given to the introduction of the latter 
bill in the local legislative oounral.” A further amendment of the Local Rates 
Act has been determined on in the following circumstances. The family domains 
of the Mhharaja of Benares have long been exempt from the local rates else- 
where imposed. This exemption renders the Maharaja, while compelled to 
contribute towards expenditure on local purposes, unable to recover from his 
tenants the -ates which he would otherwise realise. The Maharaja incurred 
heavy expenditure on famine relief in 1896-97 and at his request it has, after a 

{a) S, D. noin^ 24, d» Feb* 8 , 1904, (300.) 

(5) H« D* letter no. 28, d. Ang. 3, 1905. 

(c) L. D, letter no. 1501, d. July 25, 1906. 
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prolonged discussion, been decided to amend the Act so as to enable liim, \vb.ile 
bis personal exemption is maintained, to realize the usual rates from the tenants 
of his domains and to apply them to local purposes and to famine relief. In 
1903 the Bengal Government also proposed to amend its Local Self-Government 
Act so as to bring it into accord with modern requirements and to remove flaws 
which experience has brought to light. In particular the new bill was designed 
to legalise expenditure on veterinary objects, and the imposition of tolls on newly 
constructed bridges : and to empower district boards to levy a rate to pay 
interest on loans taken for the construction of railways or tramways or sums 
guaranteed by them as interest on capital so expended. Eurther amendments 
have since been suggested, mainly in the direction of enlarging the discretion 
of the boards in the application of the funds at their disposal and of strengthen- 
ing the position of divisional commissioners in relation to the boards. In 
Assam also tbe question of putting the local boards system upon a satisfac- 
tory basis has long been under consideration. A draft regulation based in the 
main upon the existing Bengal law was referred to the Chief Commissioner 
for scrutiny, but in view of the territorial changes then impending its further 
consideration has been deferred. An important change was effected in 1900 
when the Madras Local Boards Act, 1884, was amended. The opportunity was 
taken to take power to levy a tax not exceeding three pies in the rupee on the 
annual rent value of all occupied lands, to be utilised solely on the consti’uction 
of tramways or railways, the successful enterprise of the Tanjore district 
board in this direction having been of great promise. More recently provision 
has been made in the Punjab District Boards Act for the establishment of 
provident funds for the benefit of hoards’ employes. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

MEDICAL AND SANITARY, 

1. Indian Medical Service . — This service is military in character and those 
of its officers who are employed in the civil department are liable to be 
transferred to military duty at any time when their services are required. 
The period from 1895— 1900, which witnessed two famines, the outbreak 
of plague, and military operations in Chitral, Tirah and China, necessitated the 
withdrawal of so many Indian Medical Service officers fi’om civil duty that local 
Governments were for a time seriously embarrassed in carrying on their medical 
administration. Constant restrictions upon leave moreover imposed a great hard- 
ship on officers of the service. The Government of India were thus led to urge 
upon the Secretary of State the necessity of enlarging the service, and in August 
1901 Lord George Hamilton assented to an addition of 26 posts. For most 
of these posts recruits were obtained at the annual examination, but a few 
others were filled by admitting some of the doctors who had been sent out to 
India for plague duty (Chap. X, para, 3), 

The pay of Indian Medical officers has hitherto been regulated by orders of 
1867, supplemented by such special orders as have from time to time been passed 
in the case of separate branches, or of individual appointments. Speaking 
generally the pay of officers in civil employ was so fixed as to bear a definite 
relation to that of officers in military employ. In October 1903 in conse- 
quence of the improvement of the conditions of service of the Royal Army 
Medical Corps and the difficulties of recruitment the pay of Indian Medical 
officers in military employ was raised all round. This made it necessary to 
consider whether it is desirable and if so, in what manner, to increase the 
pay of their fellow officers in civil employment. The number and variety of 
civil medical appointments in India rendered this question a most complex one 
and made it necessary to examine closely the case of each class of officers ia 
communication with local Governments®. After considering their opinions and 
that of the Director General, the Government of India addressed the Secretary 
of State in September 1904. They agreed that no increase was needed in the 
pay of Surgeon-Generals, but recommended that the pay of the Inspector- 
Generals in Bengal, the Punjab and Burma should be raised to Es. 2,500, 
2,260 and Rs. 2,250, respectively. For civil and agency surgeoncies they pro- 
posed to maintain the existing relation between military and civil pay, and 
to allow civil surgeons of the first or second class to draw Es. 60 more or less 
respectively than the pay which they would receive in charge of a native regi- 
ment under the recently enhanced scale. The pay of practising professors 
should, they considered, also be proportionately increased. They thought that 
theoretically the best arrangement would be to restrict all professors to consult- 
ing practice, but they did not regard this proposal as at present feasible. The 
case of non-practising professors they reserved for separate treatment. For 
sanitary commissioners the Government of India proposed a rate of pay rising 
from Rs. 1,600 to Rs. 1,800, or to Rs. 2,000 in the single case of Bengal ; and for 
deputy sanitary commissioners a staff allowance of Es. 200. In the case of 
chemical examiners, whose emoluments had but recently been raised, no 
increase was thought necessary. In respect of bacteriological and alienist 
officers the Government of India considered it sufficient to apply the enhanced 
rates of grade pay. Their despatch to the Secretary of State dealt also with 
a large number of miscellaneous appointments which cannot conveniently be 

(o) n. D. letter nos. 1292-1300, d. Key. 7, 1903. 
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specified here, Finally in view of the long delay which the consideration of 
the proposals had necessitated and of the natural expectations whioh had been 
aroused by the raising of the pay of military medical officers, the Government 
of India recommended that as a special case sanction should be given to the 
increase for which they asked with retrospective effect from August 13, 1903, 
the date from wffiich the increase in the military scale of pay had taken effect. 
The estimated cost of the increase was between five and six lakhs a j ear. With 
a few modifications the Secretary of State sanctioned the proposals in February 
1905 : he was unable to accept the concluding recommendation in its entirety, 
but he agreed to retrospective effect from April 1, 1901.“ 

Apart, however, from the general question of the pay of Indian Medical 
officers, it was decided in 1903-04 w ith the Secretary of State’s concurrence 
to assimilate the pay of the professorships attached to the Lahore Medical College 
to that of the corresponding appointments in presidency colleges.® The original 
intention had been that the appointments at Lahore should be held by com- 
paratively young officers, hut w'ith the growing importance of the institution this 
arrangement had become unsuitable ; frequent changes had proved detrimental 
to efficiency, and it became necessary to pi'ovide rates of pay vrlnch would 
ensure a long tenure of office. The case of non-practising jirofessors in colleges 
was specially excepted from the general proposals relating to an increase of 
pay, as it appeared to the Government of India that the real issue in their case 
was whether it was on grounds of expediency desirable to admit of any depar- 
ture from the general principle that compensation cannot be claimed for the 
loss of private practice. Eventually the Government of India proposed that 
the order to render the posts in question sufficiently attractive to competent 
officers an allowance of E,s. 300 should be attached to the non-practising 
professorships in the medical colleges at Calcutta and Bombay and an 
allowfaace of Es. 160 to the similar appointments in Madras and Lahore. 
The Secretary of State accepted this proposal on condition that the professor- 
ships were full time appointments to which no hospital duties are attached and 
in whioh no kind of private practice is permitted.® 

The concessiojis made to the Indian Medical Service in 1904-05 were, how- 
ever, by no means confined to an increase of pay. In other respects the condi- 
tions of service were materially improved, and officers in civil employ benefitted 
by tbe changes equally with those in military employ. The correspondence was 
conducted by the Military Department and does not properly therefore fall 
within the scope of the present review. But mention should at least he made 
of such matters as the increase in the pension scale, the introduction of a system 
of accelerated promotion, and provision for leave for purposes of study before 
the full extent of the relief given to the service can be appreciated. The last- 
mentioned concession will, it is hoped, he of special value in encouraging 
officers while on leave to improve their scientific attainments, and thus promoting, 
the organisation of a skilled service of specialists in the various branches. 


2. Begulation &f fees . — An important question affecting the Indian 
Medical Service whioh has occupied the attention of Government relates to the 
remuneration of medical officers for attendance on native chiefs and gentle- 
men. This was originally regulated by orders issued by Lord Lansdowne’k 
Government in 1893. In 1900 the Government of India, whose attention 
had been called to overcharges made in tbe case of a native chief in 


G, desp no. 348, d. Sep. 22, 1904. 
(a) } Desp. no. 20 (Public), d. Peb. 3, 1905. 
CH. D. resn. ii0Sft361*75> d. Apr 17» 10C6. 


(h) f ^ CJ. desp. no. 297, d. Sep. 24, 1903. 

' ' t Desp. no. 26 (Public), d. Jan. 29, 1904, 
(c) J 1905. 

' ^ ( Dtsp no, 68 (Public), d. May 26, 1906k 
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Eajputana, decided tliat all eases in wMch a fee in excess of Es. 2,000 was 
proposed should be reported for tbeir sanction." In March 1901 a case 
occurred in which a medical officer attending the Begum of Bhopal ob- 
served the letter of the earlier orders by claiming fees fixed in accordance 
with a scale laid down for his patients generally, although the total amount 
exceeded the limit prescribed. The Government of India were thus led to 
modify the existing rules, as tending to complicate the decision of the cases 
in question and offering some opportunities for evasion. They accordingly 
ruled that a report should not be required when the fee did not exceed Bs. 
50 a visit, or Es. 1,000 in the aggregate for repeated visits in the course of a 
year.® The action of Government in thus intervening to regulate the remunera- 
tion of medical officers for professional duties has been criticised in various 
quarters. Such criticism has probably been based partly on a failure to appre- 
ciate the responsibility of Government for the conduct of its officers, partly on 
ignoiance of the extent to which the opportunities of private practice among 
native chiefs and gentlemen had been abused. It would be inappropi’iate to 
give here the details of individual cases : but instances of inordinate demands 
have in recent years been sufficiently frequent and striking to convince the 
Government of India that the credit of the medical service and of Government 
alike made intervention necessary. In issuing orders the Government of India 
had no intention or desire to cast any imputation upon the medical profession in 
general : their object was by restricting the vagaries of the few, to preserve the 
high standard of professional honour observed by the many. The rules have 
been further amended so as to prevent the disclosure in ordinary official 
correspondence of matters of a confidential nature relating to the ailments of 
native chiefs and their families.' 

3. Attendance on families . — In September 1902 the Government of the 
United Provinces represented that it was desirable to regulate by rule the fees 
claimable by civil surgeons for professional attendance on the families of Gov- 
ernment servants. Though the Government of India regarded private agree- 
ment as ordinarily affording the most satisfactory basis for such payments, they 
were led by the occurrence of certain regrettable cases of dispute to infer that it 
might be advisable to fix a standard. They felt unable to accept the rules 
proposed by the United Provinces Government and therefore they drew up a 
revised set and asked local Governments whether rules were required, and if 
so, whether the draft rules were suitable.'* The replies received were generally 
to the effect that disputes were rare and that rules were not needed. The 
Government of India accepted these assurances with satisfaction and contented 
themselves with acquainting each local Government with the views which the 
others had expressed.* 

4. Oivil assistant surgeons , — After further correspondence with provincial 
Governments the scheme initiated by Lord Elgin’s Government for the improve- 
ment of the prospects of civil assistant surgeons was carried completely into 
effect in June 1899 by the reservation of 28 civil surgeoncies for these officers.-*' 
In December 1899 the promotion examinations for assistant surgeons in 
the Bengal presidency which had hitherto been held twice a year were made 
annual.** In 1903 it was further decided to discontinue the special privileges 
hitherto admitted to those assistant surgeons in Bengal who were employed as 


(a) S. D. nota. no. 1930, d. Oct. 8, 1900. (301.) 
(5) D. notn, no. 852, d, June 12, 1901. (302.) 

(<?) S, D. noin. no. 395, d, Apr. 26, 1904. (303.) 
(d) H. D, letter nos. 701-09, d. June 8, 1903, 


(e) H. D. letter nos. 137-45, d. Feb. 9, 1904, 

(/) JS, D. resn. nos. 1084'9$, d. June 22, 1899. {304.) 
(< 7 ) H. J). resn. nos. 2182-91, d, Dec. 29, 1899. 
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teachers in the vernacular medical schools, and to give local Governments 
discretion partially to exempt from examination officers of this class vyho 
are serving as assistants to chemical examiners.® In the Madras presidency 
the subordinate medical service has hitherto contained a grade of civil apothe- 
caries, intermediate in status between the assistant surgeon and the hospital 
assistant classes. With the oonourrenoe of the Secretary of State it has now 
been decided to assimilate the medical organization of that presidency to those 
of other provinces. With this object thirty-six qualified apothecaries have 
been promoted as assistant surgeons and sixteen temporary men have been 
made permanent. As vacancies occur among the remaining apothecaries they 
will be filled by civil assistant surgeons.^ The Bm’ma Government has also 
submitted proposals for increasing the strength of its service of civil assistant 
surgeons and granting them additional allowances for special charges. The 
details of the scheme have been agreed to and it will shortly be submitted for 
the sanction of the Home Government. 


6. Military assistant surgeons . — In July 1899 the scheme for the employ- 
ment by the civil department of an adequate reserve of military assistant 
surgeons had taken shape sufficiently to enable tlie Government of India to 
address the Secretary of State. They proposed to reserve 165 civil medical posts 
to be held in time of peace by military assistant surgeons and, in order to provide 
the 79 additional civil posts required for this purpose, to substitute military 
assistant surgeons for uncovenanted medical officers and civil assistant surgeons 
in certain cases.' The Secretary of State sanctioned these proposals and local 
Governments were asked to furnish complete lists of the posts reserved for military 
assistant surgeons. The number intimated by local Governments and reported 
to the Secretary of State came to 169. Subsequent changes have reduced the 
number to 154, 

Various instances occurred, however, in which military assistant surgeons 
serving under local Governments proved unfit for employment in independent 
charge, while the constitution of the provincial cadre made it difficult or impos- 
sible to employ them in subordinate positions; and in 1903 the Government of 
India took up the question of dealing with such cases. While they maintained 
the principle that an officer cannot be reverted from civil to military duty as a 
punishment, they decided in consultation with the Commander-in-Ohief to 
prescribe a term of probationary service for military assistant surgeons employ- 
ed under a local Government : and to define the terms on which reversion should 
be permitted, and the manner in which the resulting vacancy should be filled.'* 

6. Civil hospital assistants . — The desirability of improving the position 
of civil hospital assistants had been recognised for several years, but financial 
exigencies had prevented action. Local Governments had generally approved' 
of the proposals which the Government of India had put to them, but had 
intimated that during a time of pecuniary difficulty they could meet only 
more urgent claims upon their resources. Improved conditions at length 
enabled the Government of India to address the Secretary of State upon the 
subject in February 1901.* Their proposals, which Lord George Hamilton 
accepted, provided for the institution of a senior grade on a pay of Hs. 70 a 
month and the reduction of the period of service in each grade from seven 
to five years. Promotion to the two upper grades is now made by selection 


(o) H. D, rean. nos, 3-10, d. Jan. 6, 
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only, and tlie recruitment of students witliout Ejigli&li qualifications is abso- 
lutely prohibited. The new rates of pay are applied only to hospital assist- 
ants with the required knowledge of English, though men lacking this who 
qualify hereafter will he allowed to benefit. Local GoTernments were 
instructed to introduce the revised scheme as soon as their revenues were 
in a position to meet the increased expenditure." All have now done so. 
It may be confidently anticipated that the improved conditions will attract a 
better class of candidates into the subordinate ranks of the medical service. 

Eurther, in order to meet the demands which may be made upon the 
service of civil hospital assistants in the event of mobilisation, the strength of 
the reserve has been raised from 20 to 25 per cent, in all provinces except the 
Central Provinces and Assam ’’ Certain reforms in tlie examinations prescrib- 
ed for civil hospital assistants are also under consideration. 


7. Chemical examiners . — In 1897 the Secretary of State sanctioned 
proposals submitted by Lord Elgin’s Government for raising the pay of 
the four chemical examiners to Es. 800 — 50 — 1,400. In consequence of 
certain representations made to them Lord Curzou’s Government proposed 
to the Secretary of State in February 1890 that present incumbents 
should be permitted to count time for increments of pay from the date on 
which the new scale came into force. The proposal was sanctioned by Lord 
George Hamilton. Even this concession, however, proved insufficient : and in 
1901 the Government of India moved the Secretary of State to increase the scale 
of pay to Rs. 800 — 70 — 1,500, with a special allowance of Rs. 300 in the case 
of the Calcutta and Bombay appointments where the stress of work is more 
severe than elsewhere.*’ In 1902 the terms of the appointment in the United 
Provinces, hitheito held by Mr. Hankin on a salary of Rs. 1,000, w'ere assimi- 
lated, on the permanent confirmation of that officer, to those of the other four 
posts.** Three out of the four other officers made fresh representations regard- 
ing their emoluments, hut the Government of India did not think that further 
concessions were needed. More recently difficulty was experienced in pro- 
viding for leave vacancies out of the reserve of probationary officei’S, and the 
concurrence of the local Governments concerned was obtained to the proposal 
that chemical examiners should be regarded as liable to transfer frona province to 
province under the orders of the Government of India.' To meet the increasing 
requirements of the province of Burma a whole time officer of the Indian 
Medical Service has recently been appointed as chemical examiner and 
bacteriologist. •*' The general aim of these proposals has been to organize under 
the general administrative control of the Government of India a selected and 
highly-paid service of expert chemists, thoroughly qualified to deal with the 
difficult questions, medico -legal, bacteriological and commercial, which arise 
in all provinces and particularly at the presidency centres. 


8. Medical administration . — In 1899 the Madras Government who were 
dissatisfied with the arrangements for supplying them with medical officers, 
asked that they might he provided with a special leave reserve appropriated 
to the presidency. They objected moreover to the existence of direct relations 
between the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service and officers of the 
service who were under their orders, and to the retention by the Government of 
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India of the power of selecting oflfieexs for special work (such as that of the jails, 
chemical examiners, and lunatio asylnni departments). On all these points the 
Government of India explained the reasons necessitating the course adopted, 
hut the presidential Government were still unwilling to acquiesce.” Upon the 
further question of a selection of an officer as Surgeon- General there ensued a 
sharp difference of opinion between the two Governments, and the Madras 
Government, claiming that their statutory powers were being inf ringed, referred 
all the points in issue through the Government of India to the Secretary of 
State.* The Home Government decided all the questions placed before them 
in favour of the view which the Government of India held": but traces of the 
former recalcitrant attitude of the presidential Government — an attitude 
which is in some measure shared by the Government of Bombay — are still to be 
found in those Governments’ methods of conducting with the supreme Govern- 
ment certain routine correspondence relative to officers under their orders. 

In 1901 the Secretary of State inquired whether the appointment of 
Director-General, Indian Medical Service, should be confined to officers on the 
Bengal list, or should be declared non-presidential. The Government of India 
thought that there were advantages in widening the field of selection, but that if 
this were done in the case of the Director- Generalship, the appointments of 
Surgeon-General in the two other presidencies should be similarly opened to 
candidates from Bengal. They consulted the two presidential Governments 
upon this proposal."* Both opposed it strongly on the ground that local experience 
was essential, and the Government of India deferring to their views agreed that 
the suggestion should be abandoned." 

In 1899 the increase of medical work in Burma necessitated a change in 
the arrangements by which the charge of the medical, sanitary and jail depart- 
ments was held hy a single officer. In lieu of an Inspector -General of Jails with 
civil medical administration on Rs. 2,000, with a secretary on Rs. 750, the 
Secretary of State sanctioned the creation of the appointment of an Inspector - 
General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Commissioner on Rs. 2,000, an 
Inspector- General of Jails on Rs. 1,800, and a Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
on Rs. 600-50—1,000.-^ 

In 1904 the amalgamation of the medical charge of Berar with that of 
the Central Provinces afforded reasons for raising the pay of the administrative 
medical officer of the latter province from Rs. 1,800 to Rs. 2,000 : the designa- 
tion of the appointment was also assimilated to the form adopted in most other 
provinces, viz^ " Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and Sanitary Commis- 
sioner.” The reconstitution of the districts of Berar which followed on their 
incorporation with the Central Provinces led to the appointment of Indian 
Medical Service officers as civil surgeons of Amraoti and Akola, and of 
military assistant surgeons to the civil surgeoncies of Buldana and Wun. 
To the outlying stations of Ellichpur and Bassim military assistant surgeons 
were also posted.^ 


9. Sanitary administration. ~ljor:di Elgin’s Government, in the last year of 
their administration, reviewed the condition of the sanitary organization through- 
out India and instructed local Governments as to the direction in which advance 
was possible. They held that while very much remained to be done and while an 
improved agency was required, there should be no attempt to coerce the rural 
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population at large into a change of their domestic hahits. In urban areas 
difl0.culties were less and progress was being made, and the Government content- 
ed themselves with approving of the appointment of health officers where pos- 
sible. A fresh impetus was given to the discussion by the Plague Commission 
of 1898-99 (Chap. X, para. 4) . In the last chapter of their report the Commission 
dwelt upon defects in the existing organization and made detailed recommenda- 
tions for their remedy. They proposed, in the first place, that all officers entrusted 
with duties connected with the public health should be borne on one general list ; 
and that the department should be opened, not only to officers of the Indian 
Medical Service, but also to other medical men with special sanitary quali- 
fications, and strengthened by the appointment of additional medical officers c£ 
health, by the recruitment of specially trained experts to fill the scientific posts 
and by the inclusion of chemical examiners. They thought that civil surgeons 
should have at their command the services of assistant surgeons with a know- 
ledge of hygiene, and that all inspectors or superintendents of vaccination should 
be appointed from among assistant surgeons. In addition they emphasized 
the necessity for establishing bacteriological laboratories, for teaching the 
science of public health, and for modifying the organization of the staff. 
They contemplated the creation of an imperial sanitary department, whose 
duties,, relations to local Governments, executive responsibilities and scientific 
obligations they proceeded to elaborate. The Government of Lord Curzon 
recognised that the picture presented to them was a true one. They admitted 
that sanitary administration in India is inadequate and backward, not only as 
compared with Western standards, hut also with principles and policy 
repeatedly enunciated ; and that lack of co-ordination and consequent waste of 
effort and money has resulted from an organization constituted in a haphazard 
and unscientific fashion, in many cases possessing few professional qualifications 
for the work, in others having little leisure to discharge it, and working in 
different parts of the country under different authorities. At the same time 
they were not prepared to embark hastily on the reforms proposed by the Com- 
mission. The administrative and legislative difficulties in the way were serious ; 
but these were overshadowed by the grave financial considerations involved and 
the paramount need of caution in sanitary reform, regarding which they 
agreed entirely with Lord Elgin’s Government. They contented themselves 
with taking one important step in advance, by proposing the creation of a 
separate Imperial Sanitary Commissioner. This office was originally a distinct one, 
but was for reasons of economy amalgamated twenty years ago with that of the 
head of the Indian Medical Service. In proposing its re-institution as a distinct 
appointment on Es. 2,000 — 2,600 the aim of Lord Curzon’s Government was to 
provide themselves with an expert adviser whose assistance would enable them 
first to determine the principles on which they should proceed, and then, avail- 
ing themselves of his technical advice, to give effect to those principles to 
the extent of the resources available. But they intended that his work 
should also have another important side, the organization and direction of 
research throughout India, which will steadily increase with the development 
of the scheme f orlihe establishment of bacteriological institutes which is described 
in para. 11 below.** These proposals were sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State, and in September 1904 the Government of India by a resolution in 
the Home Department announced the decision to revive the separate appoint- 
ment of Sanitary Commissioner and defined its relations towards the Director 
General of the Indian Medical Service and the provincial Governments. 


(a) i>* despu no* 6, d. Mar, Bt, 1904, (316.) 
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Lieuteuant-Colonel J. T. W. Leslie, wlio possessed unusual qualifica- 

tions, was selected for the appointment. Shortly after taking up his new 
office lieutenant- Colonel Leslie visited the laboratories of Europe to acquaint 
himself at first hand with the latest methods of bacteriological research. He 
has since submitted a programme of proposals for reform in sanitary matters, 
upon which orders have just been issued by Government. It seemed to the 
Government of Lord Ourzon that in the absence of definite instructions 
there was some risk that valuable ability would be wasted. Accordingly it 
has been laid down that the functions of the Sanitary Commissioner will be 
(1) to work out a practicable scheme for the reorganization of the sanitary 
department throughout India on modern lines, (2) to acquaint himself with the 
problems of hygiene in the larger cities and to enable a survey of all their 
sanitary requirements to be gradually made, (3 ) to stimulate provincial sanitary 
commissioners to take up the question of village sanitation, in respect of such 
matters as the building of model villages, the improvement of the water-supply 
and the removal of refuse, (4) to study the conditions of epidemic diseases and to 
advise on their prevention, (6) to supervise the vaccination system and to 
endeavour to improve the training of vaccinators and the supply of lymph, (6) 
to direct and to co-ordinate the activities of bacteriological laboratories with 
reference to a definite programme, (7) to arrange for researches into fever 
and dysentery in jails, (8) to consider the improvement of vital registration, 
(9) to promote the teaching of hygiene in medical colleges, vernacular medical 
schools, and general education and (10) to spend a sufficient time in touring 
to enable him to acquaint himself with the local conditions of tho various 
provinces, the executive agency available for reforms, and tho requirements 
of the various commercial interests." 

Recently it has been found that the arrangement under which the 
Sanitary Commissioner, Bengal, had been subordinated to the Inspector 
General of Civil Hospitals, with the object of giving him more effective 
control over civil surgeons in their capacity of health officers of districts, did 
not work well in practice. It resulted in impairing the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner’s power of initiative and in reducing his influence, and thus making 
the appointment unpopular. Accordingly, after consulting the local Govern- 
ment the Government of India issued orders in June 1905 directing that 
an independeUt position should be given to the Sanitary Commissioner. 
Bombay is the only other province in which the Sanitary Commissioner is 
placed under the provincial head of the medical department, but the arrange- 
ment has been allowed to continue there as the local Government do not at 
present desire to disturb it. 

10. Saniiary training of subordinates . — The important question of training 
subordinate officials in the correct principles and methods of sanitation has been 
taken up energetically by the Government of Madras. Sanitary and assistant 
sanita^ inspectors serving under local authorities are required to qualify in ' 
physiology, hygiene and bacteriological demonstrations, and the former also 
insanitary or civil engineering; and lectures for the instruction of candi- 
dates have been arranged. Candidates for the post of vaccinators are also 
required to undergo a course of training for three months at the King 
Institute. In each district an officer of the grade of assistant surgeon to be paid 
from local funds will be appointed as sanitary assistant to the district medical 
and sanitary officer, and candidates will be required to produce a certificate in 
minor ssluitoy engineering' and bacteriological training. 

ja, » ^ ^ ^ . _ 

(a) K* £K letter no, 1$74, d. Oct. 2y W05. (316>) 
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11. Bacteriological laboratories . — A scheme for the provision of more 
adequate means for the study of the etiology and nature of disease 
in this country has for a long time been under the consideration of 
the Government of India. The decision to provide for bacteriological 
instruction and research throughout India was originally taken by Lord 
Elgin’s Government in 1897. They discussed the question in connection 
with the scheme for a Pasteur Institute (para. 12 below), but decided 
that it was more important to Government to provide for bacteriological 
work than for the treatment of rabies, and that Government must have its own 
separate institutions for the former purpose. The discussion of certain proposals 
made by tbeEana of Dholpur for a “ Princes’ Health Institute ” led to the tem- 
porary suspension of the project : but these having fallen through, the Govern- 
ment of India took up the matter anew in 1899 and consulted local Governments 
upon a scheme drawn up by Surgeon-General Harvey.® This involved the estab- 
lishment of one central research institute at Mukhtesar, and the appointment 
of health oflBcers to the existing provincial laboratories at Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay, Agra and Lahore for diagnostic work. For officers employed in the new 
bacteriological department a liberal scale of allowances was proposed. Local 
Governments agreed with these proposals and the Secretary of State accepted the 
scheme, though he questioned whether Mukhtesar would prove the best site for 
the central institute of research.^ After subsequent discussion with Mi\ Haifkine, 
Director of the plague laboratory, who was at that time designated for the charge 
of the new institute, it was determined to open it in the first instance at Parel 
where buildings were available. By the middle of 1902 the details of staff and 
equipment had been worked out, and the new institute was on the point of being 
opened, when the sudden need of concentrating all the energies of the workers 
at Parel upon the supply of plague prophylactic to meet the demands of the 
Punjab Government for its inoculation scheme (Chap. X, para. 6) made 
postponement inevitable. Meanwhile the Pasteur Institute (para. 12 below) 
had developed its activities, and it became necessary to re-examine the 
question of the distribution of work between the various institutions so as to 
avoid or minimise any clashing of functions. As a result of this discussion and 
of the Malke #-al inquiry (Chap. X, para. 6) the scheme was further revised, and 
it was not until June 1905 that all details were settled in communication 
with the Secretary of State, and Lord Curzon’s Government were enabled to 
announce their conclusions". 

In brief outline, the scheme of the Government of India comprises the 
establishment of a central research institute at Kasauli and a laboratory for 
scientific medical and sanitary work at the head-quarters of each provincial 
Government. The functions of the central laboratory will be original research, 
the preparation of curative sera and the training of scientific workers. The 
functions of the provincial laboratories will be primarily the provision of expert 
assistance for the provincial medical and sanitary officers, but the superintend- 
ents will be encouraged, so far as opportunities allow, to prosecute original 
research. The central research institute will he located at Kasauli which has a 
temperate climate, is easy of access, is the site of the Pasteur Institute 
and w'ithin reach of large hospitals and is conveniently near the head-quarters 
of the Government of India and their Sanitary Commissioner,- under whose 
administrative control the Director will work. For the post of Director, 

JS. D* lefier nos, 1300-130Ti d, Aug. 9t J.899. (317.) r F, & C. deep, no. 297, d. Ang. 13, 1904, 

/rv f 4* c. desp. no. 104, d. Mar, 20, 1900, (318.) (c) < Tel. d. Nov- 22, 2904 

W \j}esp, no. IBl (Ket$me), d, Aug, 2^ 1900, (319.) (^iT, i;, rem. nos, OOMO. d, June 8, 2905, (320 ) 
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Lieutenant- Colonol Semple, RA.M.O. (retd.), whose successful administration 
of the Pasteur Institute eminently fits him for the charge, has been selected. 
He has been temporarily deputed to England to purchase apparatus for the 
institute which will he definitely opened on his return. Most of the 
provincial laboratories are already in existence, although some of them must 
for the present undertake work which will he carried on elsewhere when 
the general scheme is mature. At Guindy there is the admirable institute 
called into existence by the efforts of Lieutenant-Colonel King, I.M.S., 
after whom it has been named. Here, in addition to general research work, 
vaccine lymph is prepared, and it may be considered desirable to manu- 
facture curative sera also. At Bombay the plague research laboratory will 
eventually become the provincial bacteriological institute ; but daring the 
persistence of plague the manufacture of the prophylactic will be continued 
there as well as research in connection with the disease. In Bengal there 
is a bacteriological laboratory attached to the pathological department in 
the Medical College, Calcutta. In the United Provinces there is a labora- 
tory at Agra where bacteriological and medico-legal work for those provinces 
and for the Central Provinces is carried on. In Burma a similar institution is 
about to be opened at Rangoon. In the Punjab no bacteriological laboratory 
has as yet been provided, and for the present the Government of India think 
that the Pasteur Institute at Kasauli may suitably undertake routine work for 
that province ou such terms as may be arranged. The development of so 
complete a scheme should render it no longer necessary for officers to go from 
India to Europe to study tropical diseases : rather it may he expected that 
workers from Europe will seek Indian laboratories to avail themselves under 
competent direction of the unrivalled material for study which the diseases of 
the country afford. 


12. JPasfeur Institute, Kasauli . — This project, which had for sometime 
formed the subject of discussion between Government and a committee interest- 
ed iu its inception, first took defiuite shape in 1900 when the Principal Medical 
Officer proposed to start a small laboratory at Kasauli, primarily for the 
treatment of soldiers bitten by rabid animals, and secondly for the production of 
curative sera. The Q overnment of India, who felt precluded from directly manag- 
ing an institution whose processes might involve experiments upon animals, 
decided to leave the institute to the control of the committee, but to assist 
it with a grant proportioned to the value of the services which it should render to 
the army.® With this view they sanctioned an annual grant of lis. 9,600, after- 
wards increased to Rs. 12,000 : and arranged for the services of Major Semple, 
E.A.M.O., who was in charge of the statiou hospital at Kasauli, to undertake 
the direction of the institute. Opened in August 1900, the institute speedily 
justified its existence. During the first four years 321, 643, 6S4 and 612 patients 
respectively were treated, and the rate of failure was conspicuously small. It 
soon became necessary to arrange for the services of a second officer to assist the 
director, and in 1901 the Secretary of State sanctioned the seconding of an Indian 
Medical Service officer for this purpose.* This sanction was for some time not 
fully utilized, but experience has since shown that two whole-time medical 
officers are absolutely necessary for the work of the institute and the Govern- 
ment of India are unwilling to incur the risks which would be involved with only 
a single officer available. Lieutenaut-Oolonel Semple’s services were required 
in 1905 for other duty (para. 11) and the Government of India have accordingly 


(a) H. D. letfcir no. 789, d. Apr. 28, 1900. 

\fi) Desp. no. iSiJ (Eevenue), d* Nov, 1, 1901, 
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recommended the appointment of Captain Lamh, I.M.S., in his place as director 
and the posting of a second officer of the same service as his assistant. In 
1903 the Government made a special grant to the committee of half a lakh for 
expenditure on buildings and equipment,® In 1903 a house was also present- 
ed to the institute by Sir Kanbir Singh : but this was subsequently made over to 
Government for the central laboratory of research (para. 11 above). Delay in 
establishing the central laboratory and the natural expansion of activities at 
the Kasauli Institute have resulted in the latter’s undertaking the supply of 
curative sera and antivenene to Government laboratories and local bodies 
throughout India. It has also been found convenient to utilize the institute for 
special bacteriological inquiries. But the position has been regularised now that 
the central laboratory of research has been opened, and the functions of the 
Kasauli Institute will in future, so far as Government is concerned, be confined 
to the anti-rabic treatment. In consequence of the opening of the institute 
previous orders authorising the advance of pay to public servants bitten by mad 
dogs for the purpose of enabling them to proceed to Paris were rescinded ; and 
after reference to local Governments orders were issued iu their place authorising 
the grant of certain other concessions in the shape of travelling expenses, pay, 
and leave to public servants on low pay who were similarly bitten, with 
the object of assisting them to reach Kasauli promptly.* Successive reports 
from the director have laid great stress on the necessity for commencing the 
treatment without any delay; and have shown that most patients defer 
their journey to Kasauli longer than is prudent, the delay being most marked 
in the case of natives. A proposal made to the railway companies that 
poor patients should be carried free to Kalka was not favourably received 
and was eventually dropped. But at the instance of the Institute Committee 
the Government of India suggested to local Governments that the provision 
of the travelling expenses to Kasauli for poor persons bitten by rabid animals 
might be regarded as a proper object of expenditure from provincial and 
local funds. 

13. Tastenr Institute, Southern India.— ILh.Q need for the establishment 
of a second anti-rabic institute in the south of India was brought to the 
attention of Government by the occurrence of a deplorable ease in which 
a patient living at a great distance from Kasauli was unable to reach 
the institute in time for the treatment to be successful. Out of a munificent 
donation placed at his disposal by a private benefactor, Mr. Henry Phipps, 
for expenditure on objects of public utility. Lord Ourzon decided to allot 
the sum of one lakh for the provision and equipment of a Pasteur In- 
stitute in the Madras presidency,® Questions relating to the site of the new 
institution and the details of its organization have since been discussed with the 
Government of Madras. Relying on the reported experience of Saigon as to the 
feasibility of conducting operations in the climate of the plains, and desiring to 
establish a great centre of bacteriological enterprise at Guindy (where the 
provincial laboratory had been built), the Madras Government at first wished to 
locate the institute at the latter place ; hut they have since deferred to the 
strongly expressed opinion of the Government of India in favour of a hill 
site, and have selected Ooonoor for the purpose. The building will probably 
be ready by the end of the current year. Meanwhile the Government of iTiHig 
have supported the Madras Government in asking that an Indian Medical 

(o) H. D. letter no. 1093, d. Aug. 28. 1902. ’ ~~ 

(6) H. B. letter net. S846-3S53. d. Deo. 18. 1903, (321.) 

(c) S* De letter no. 694, d, J um 6, 1903. (823,) 
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Service officer may be appointed as director, on the terms granted to officers in 
the bacteriological department. It is intended that the officer designated for the 
charge shall undei^o a course of instruction at the Pasteur Institute, Paris, and 
thereafter at Kasauli. But for the reasons indicated in the case of Kasauli, it 
has been decided that the services of a second officer as assistant director ■will 
also be required, and the Secretary of State has been addressed accordingly. 

14. Buisson bath treatment. — Tbe results of the treatment of hydrophobic 
patients by tbe vapour bath system, for which baths had been provided by the 
advocates of the cure at twenty hospitals in northern India, continued to be 
observed during the years 1899 — 1902, when the Government of India decided 
that the reports might be discontinued, as they afforded no evidence of tbe 
efficacy of the treatment." 

15. Training in bncteriologp. -.Jn June 1899 the Secretary of State inti- 
mated that the War Office preferred that the Indian Medical officer attached to 
Netley for study for the purposes of the scheme for the training of officers 
in bacteriology, instead of being regarded as assistant to the professor of 
pathology as Lord Elgin’s Government had proposed, should be employed by 
the professor as tbe latter thought most suitable.* The Government of 
India accepted this modification." Five officers of the Indian Medical 
Service have been successively attached to the school. In 1902 the Secretary 
of State inquired whether the Government of India saw grounds for modifying 
the present terms of deputation, hut as no officer was then undergoing training, 
the farther consideration of this question was deferred.^ Subsequently Netley 
ceased to be a medical school and the practice of training Indian officers 
in bacteriology there came to an end. In future the facilities afforded by the 
study leave rules of the Indian Medical Service (para. 1), together with those 
offered by the new research laboratories in India, will meet all requirements. 

16. Special investigations. — The most important inquiry undertaken 
during the period of Lord Curzon’s administration was the etiological inves- 
tigation of plague which will be dealt with hereafter (Chap. X, para, 8). 
The progress made at the Parel Laboratoiy in standardizing, improving and 
decanting the plague prophylactic, and the results of the serum treatment of 
plague will also be described in the chapter relating to the disease. But the 
past few years have ■witnessed several other investigations of various forms 
of Indian disease — the direct result of the recent stimulus given to scientific 
inquiry in this country — some of which promise to yield remarkable results. 

(a) Malaria. — The principal work undertaken by the Malaria Commis- 
sioners of the Royal Society who visited India in 1902 was an attempt to demons- 
trate the effect of mosquito destruction on the incidence of malaria in a feverish 
cantonment. Most of the very malarious stations in north-west India presented 
conditions unfavourable to tbe conduct of a crucial experiment, but eventually 
Mian Mir was selected, as being one of the most malarious, and as apparently 
presenting as few obstacles to the experiments as any other. It appears, how- 
ever, that the Commissioners did not realise the difficulties to which the 
irrigation channels- by which the cantonment is watered would give rise. 
With the Commissioners was associated Captain S. P. James, LM.S., who 
assumed charge of the operations when the Commissioners left India until July 


(d5> H; D. deep, no. 25, d. June 8, 1903. 
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1903, wliBii one of the Connaissioners, Dr. Cliristopliers, "vtIio had iu the mean* 
time joined the service* was placed in chai'ge. The result of two years’ experi- 
ments was to show that in a cantonment like Mian Mir the prevention of 
malaria is not easily effected by the destruction of mosquitoes. Though nearly 
all breeding places within half a mile were destroyed, adult anopheles which 
had come from beyond the protected zone were in great abundance as the season 
advanced. The destruction of mosquitoes had, indeed, a certain effect in dimi- 
nishing the amount of malaria among the troops and reducing the endemic index 
of the bazars, but these results were temporary in duration. The fail are to ob tain 
the more favourablo results reported elsewhere has led to the comi)leteness of the 
experiments having been questioned : but the facts appear to be that the local 
difficulties were serious and that the results obtained were determined by rigid 
scientiSe tests. The conclusion to which the experiments really pointed was 
that such operations fcr the destruction of mosquitoes as were considered 
sufficient hy all advocates of this method of getting rid of malaria when the 
experiments were begun are actually of little use in a malarious cantonment 
like Mian Mir. This conclusion was adopted by the military authorities and 
an experiment was begun upon entirely different lines, including the closing 
of all irrigation channels within cantonment limits, the filling in of drains 
and borrow pits and the improvement of surface drainage. In 1905 the Gov- 
ernment of India received from the Secretary of State a memorandum written 
by Major Boss, I.M.S. (retd.), questioning the conclusions arrived at, and sug- 
gesting the deputation of a medical officer to concert suitable measures with the 
local authorities in cantonments, and the appointment of a travelling malaria 
commissioner in the planting districts. Subsequently it was proposed that Major 
Boss himself should be invited to India to conduct experimental investigations. 
The Government of India, who have not aooej)ted the published results of the 
measures taken at Ismaelia and other places outside India as conclusive, had no 
difficulty in showing that the Mian Mir operations had contributed materially 
to our knowledge of the habits of the anopheles mosquito ; that nothing fresh 
was to be expected from a repetition of the experiments under similar conditions ; 
that the civil and military authorities alike throughout India were thoroughly 
alive to the importance of anti-malarial operations ; that the planting com- 
munity were not disposed to contribute to the cost of a malaria commissioner 
nor could such an apj)ointment be justified in view of the known conditions of 
the country. They accordingly thought it unnecessary to invite Major Boss 
to come to India. 

(&) 31 alarial cachexia. — One fatal form of cachexia, characterised hy 
enlargement of the spleen, has long been a riddle to medical men in India. 
Though it is not amenable to treatment by quinine, and though malarial para- 
sites are frequently absent fi’om the blood, this disease has until recently 

been described as malarial cachexia. In 1900 while examining blood films 
taken post mortem from the spleen in a fatal case of fever. Major Leishman, 
B.A.M.C., observed a number of microscopical bodies which he believed tc 
he the remains of -trypanosomes, and in May 1901 he published an account 
of his observations. In July 1908, Captain Donovan, I.M.S., .diseoVered 
in Madras aiTnilar bodies in splenic blood, and as he failed to find trypano- 
somes in the blood, he believed the bodies to he a parasite not previously 

described. Specimens were forwarded to Europe where the discovery excited 

great interest, hut the authorities were not at one regarding the nature of the 

parasite. At the end of 1903, Lieutenant Christophers was sent to Madras to 
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investigate the question. He has found the bodies in great numbers in the 
spleen, the liver and the bone-marrow, generally in endothelial cells but occasion- 
ally in white blood cells. The bodies are rare in the peripheral blood, and if 
present there, are found in the white blood cells and not in the red cells. Cli- 
nical symptoms are well marked. There is a great enlargement of the spleen, 
emaciation, an irregular high temperature, frequently a papular eruption and 
ulcers of the skin, a tendency to local gangrenes, with hsemorrhage and abdom- 
inal symptoms. It has been found that the same bodies occur in hala azar 
in Assam ; and it seems almost certain therefore that the cause of one of the 
most common and most fatal diseases of many parts of India has been discov- 
ered. Similar bodies have been discovered in cases of Delhi boil ; and one of the 
problems awaiting' solution is the relation of these to the bodies found in the 
spleen in cachectic cases. It has been found (by Captain James) that the geo- 
graphical distribution in India of Delhi boil and of spleen parasites does not 
correspond, and it is known that while Delhi boil is a comparatively mild 
local disease in which fever and constitutional symptoms are not as a rule pre- 
sent, the disease in which the parasites are found in the spleen is a very severe 
constitutional affection associated with long continued fever and other marked 
signs and symptoms. Dor these and other reasons it has been suggested 
that the parasites of these diseases, although so similar in appearance, arc in 
reality different species of a hitheito unknown group of organisms. In the 
elucidation of the problem of the mode by which diseases caused by this parasite 
or parasites are contracted an important advance has been made by Captain 
Kogers, who has discovered that under certain conditions of culture outside 
the human body the parasite undergoes further development, the result of which 
is to produce bodies bearing some resemblance to trypanosomes. It may be 
assumed that these changes arc a necessary stage in the life-cycle of the para- 
site and that under natural conditions they take place in the body of a second 
host. When this host has been found the lines of prophylactic treatment may 
be clear. In the meantime the enquiry carried out by Captain James in Assam 
has served to place upon a sound basis the view that the fatal cachectic disease 
in which this parasite is found is quite distinct from true malarial cachexia, 
and thus a satisfactory advance has been attained in oirr knowledge of tlio 
vexed problem of the differential diagnosis of Indian fevers. 

(<?) Other new parasites . — A parasite of the white blood corpuscles of dogs 
described in 1905 by Captain James and one of the red blood corpuscles of jBeld 
rats described by Lieutenant Christophers are of considerable importance ; the 
former because it was previously unknown that there exist true white blood 
corpuscular parasites as well as parasites of the red blood corpuscles, and the 
latter firstly because it is the earliest instance of the discovery in mam- 
mals of parasites of the htemogregariue family — such parasites having been 
believed hitherto to be confined entirely to cold-blooded vertebrates — and secondly 
because the discovery by Lieutenant Christophers of its development in the 
bodies of lice which were present on the rats has enabled us to add this insect 
to the list of those by which blood parasites are conveyed. The investigation of 
the parasites of the white blood corpuscles has been taken further by Lieuten* 
ant Patton who has recently discovered another species in Indian squirrels, 
so that in all probability these will form types of yet another group of. blood 
parasites — the leucooyfosoa, 

{d) Ticks.-^A further recent discovery of interest is that there exists in 
some parts of India a species of tick w’hioh lives on the blood of hunian beings 
only, and it is not impossible that it is the insect by which a relapsing (spirillar) 
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fever is co'iveyod. Lieutenant Christophers has eomplctocl a valtinhle memoir 
upon the naked eye and microscopic anatomy of the tick, vliich will pi’ove of 
great value to other workers. 

(e) Malta fe«er . — In the region of pure bacteriology the most notable 
work has been the isolation from the blood of natives of India of the specific 
organism of what is commonly known as Malta fever. The existence of Malta 
fever in India has been sa<specte'l for some years past ; indeed, cases with 
distinct clinical symptoms of the disease have been from time to time observed ; 
hut in the absence of proof that the organism was present it was not pos- 
sible to say that the disease existed in India. This proof Captain Lamb has now 
supplied. 

{f) Snake mnoms. — For some time Captain Lamb, I.M.S., has been 
investigating the venom of tlie commoner poLonous snakes. His experiments 
are of great importance as they have modified tlie views entertained regarding 
the nature of snake venoms, hut they are too technical a character for detailed 
description here. It has been shown, for instance, that M. Calmette’s statement 
that all snake venoms are alike in their physiological action is incorrect, and 
that Professor Martin’s hypothesis that the different effects which follow inocu- 
lation with the several venoms are due to the varying proportion in them of differ- 
ent poisonous proteids is untenable. The serum of a horse immuuised by using pure 
unheated cobra venom lias been shown to be strongly antitoxic against the poison 
used in the preparation of the serum; it has a slight neutralising effect against 
the venom of one of the sea-snakes and it delays death in case of intoxication 
uith the venom of the king cobra, but it has no neutralising effect on the 
general action of the poison of the common karait,the handed karait, the daboia, 
the ecMs, the green pit viper or the American rattlesnake. Again the serum of 
a horse immunised with the pure venom of the Australian snake koploceplialus 
curtus has been shown to be strongly antitoxic for the corresponding poison, 
but to have no neutralising action against the venoms of certain colubrine 
aud viperine snakes. 

In March 11)02, at the instance of Sir Thos. Fraser, who had interested 
himself in the subject when in India, it was decided to depute Captain Elliot, 
I.M.S, who had already conducted some investigations into snake venom, 
on special duty for six mouths to the former’s laboratory in Edinburgh to 
pursue his enquiries. “ The period of deputation was afterwards extended by 
three months. ® The subjects of his inquiries' were the action of cobra venom on 
the blood vessels, heart, respiratoiy and oardio- respiratory nervous supply; the 
minimum lethal doses for various animals of the venoms of enhyd 7 'hia and 
eithydi'is, and the symptoms produced by these ; and the action of enhydrina 
venom on the blood, circulation, motor-nerves and respiration. The results have 
been published in the Thilosophioal Transactions of the Eoyal Society. 

{g) Other. — Other special enquiries of importance wore those undertaken 
by Major A. Buchanan, I.M.S. , who investigated the form of poisoning known 
aslathyrism in the Central Provinces, and by Captain Robertson Milne, I.M.S., 
who investigated the occurrence of cerebro -spinal meningitis in India. Both 
officers have submitted valuable reports. 

17. Lwiatic asylums . — The efficiency of the treatment of insane persons in 
India is a question which has been carefully considered by Government in 
recent years. With a view to remedying certain defects in asylum manage- 
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ment, tlie Government of India in 1900 obtained the Secretary of State’s sanc- 
tion to the creation of three new posts, so as to provide -wbole-time super- 
intendentsbips for the central asylums of the five larger provinces, in wbich 
patients from all over the province should as far as possible be concentrated. “ 
Two such appointments already existed — one at Madras and the other at 
Colaba. In deference to the views of local Governments, however, this scheme 
has subsequently undergone modification. The Madras Government demurred 
to the amalgamation of the asylum at Vizagapatam with that at Madras on 
the ground that it was desirable that insane patients should be treated in the 
locality to which they belonged : and the Government of India assented to 
the retention of three separate asylums at Madras, Vizagapatam and Calicut. 
In the Bombay presidency a central asylum will, it is hoped, shortly be 
constructed at Yaraoda with which the asylums at Ratnagiri, Poona, Pharwar 
and Colaba will be amalgamated. On its completion, the services of the 
whole-time superintendent at Colaba will be transferred to it. The asylums 
at Naopada, Ahmedabad and Hyderabad will remain separate. In Bengal 
a central asylum is at present being built at Berbampur to which patients 
from the Duilunda, Patna and Cuttack asylums will he transferred. There 
will be a separate asylum at Dacca for native patients. In the United 
Provinces a central asylum is being constructed at Agra for native patients 
only and will form the charge of a whole-time superintendent. There will be 
separate asylums at Bareilly and Benares. Per European patients from 
the United Provinces it was originally intended to provide accommodation in 
the central asylum at Yaraoda ; but proposals for a joint European asylum 
to be built at Ohhindwara in the Central Provinces for the accommodation of 
all European patients in the provinces of northern India have since been put 
forward. The various Governments concerned are willing to co-operate; but 
the inception of the scheme has been delayed until it is known whether the exist- 
ing native asylums at Nagpur and Jubhulpore should be amalgamated and com- 
bined with the new institution, and whether Ohhindwara is suitable in point of 
elimate for the residence of Europeans and can supply a sufificient number 
of official and non-official visitors. Previous Chief Commissioners have not 
entirely agreed on some of these points, wbich have accordingly been referred 
to the present Chief Commissioner, Mr. Miller, for full examination. 

A new provincial asylum at Dahore has been established and was occupied 
by patients from March 1, 1900. Burma was excluded from the original 
scheme as it was considered unnecessary in 1900 to make any change in the 

arrangement under which the Rangoon asylum was held as a collateral charge 
by a medical officer. In 1903, however, the local Government represented that 
it was desirable that the .asylum should he reconstituted, and the sanc- 
Hon of the Secretary of State was obtained to the creation of a whole-time super- 
intendentship for tJxe new institution. * 

To provide adequately for the whole-time charge of central asylums, it has 
been^ the aim of the Government of India to create a special service of trained 
alienists. The&e ofifioeafs will ordinarily be drawn from the Indian Medical Ser- 
vice, though appointments are not restricted to that body : and as superintend- 
ents they will receive in addition to their pay of rank a staff salary ranging from 
Es. 300 to Es. 660 per mensem. A matter of only less importance is the deter, 
mination of the emoluments of the deputy superintendents, and in consul- 
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tation 'with local Governments the Government of India have recently decided 
to propose a scale of allowances rising from Es. 60 to Es. 160. 

18. European criminallunatics. — It had previously been the practice to 
remove European criminal lunatics to England under the Lunatics Eemoval 
(India) Act of 1851 without previous reference to the Home Government. In 
1904 the Home Office intimated that this arrangement was inconvenient 
and asked that the procedure afforded by the Colonial Prisoners Eemoval Act of 
1884, which entailed a previous reference to England, might in future be appli- 
ed. Lord Curzon’s Government assented and issued the necessary instructions 
to local Governments.® 

19. Medical institutions, (a) General Hospital, Calcutta,— lUhe question of 
improving the Presidency General Hospital, Calcutta, had engaged the attention 
of Lord Elgin’s Government. In March 1899 the Government of India 
approved of the measures reported by the Government of Bengal for im- 
proving the management of the hospital, and they also sanctioned the appoint- 
ment of a non-professional steward for it. In June 1899 the Government of 
Bengal further reported that changes were being carried out in the dieting 
arrangements in accordance with the recommendations of a special committee 
appointed to investigate the question. 

(A) Medical College, Calcutta. — The need for providing suitable accommo- 
dation for the physiological, pathological and bacteriological departments of the 
Medical College, Calcutta, has long been recognised, but financial considera- 
tions had prevented the Government of Bengal from taking action. In 
February 1902 the Director-General of the Indian Medical Service brought the 
matter specially to notice in bis inspection note on the college, and taking 
advantage of favourable financial conditions, the Government of India made a 
special grant of three lakhs in April 1902 for the provision of the accommoda- 
tion and equipment required for the teaching of these important branches of 
medical science.* For several years past the professorship of physiology in the 
Calcutta Medical College has been held by the resident surgeon or resident 
physician as has been found convenient. But recently it has been felt that 
this arrangement has not sufficed to provide adequately for the teaching of an 
important subject of the medical course and with the Secretary of State’s 
sanction a separate chair of physiology was created in January 1905.' In June 
1906 the Government of Lord Curzon approved of certain proposals laid before 
them by the Government of Bengal for the revision of the establishments in the 
bacteriological, physiological and pathological departments of the College. The 
appointments of assistants in all three branches were sanctioned and in the two 
latter branches j-unior demonstrators were also appointed.'* 

(c) Medical College Hospital, Calcutta, — The insufficiency of accom- 
modation for patients in the Medical College Hospital, which entailed the 
treatment of both medical and surgical oases in the same ward and the 
exposure of surgical patients to risk of septic infection, led the Government 
of India in March 1903 to suggest that a separate surgical ward should he 
constructed.* For this purpose they contributed a grant of two lakhs on the 
understanding that the Government of Bengal could provide the remain- 
der of the sum required, and that it would acquire the land needed for the site 
and commence the building within the year 1903-04. The local Government 
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gladly accepted this arrangement and provided a sum o£ Rs. 2,20,000 in its 
budget for 1903-04 for acquiring the land and preparing materials for the 
building. The cost of the scheme was at first estimated at about five lakhs, 
but the Government of Bengal subsequently reported in October 1903 that a 
new ward consisting of eighty beds would cost twelve lakhs and asked for an 
additional grant of two lakhs from imperial revenues. The local Government 
has since explained that, in order to carry out the scheme successfully, it will 
he necessary to acquire land valued at about five lakhs, while the cost of the 
building, based on the actual cost of the male ward of the Presidency Hospital, 
has been estimated at seven lakhs. It has urged the necessity for a ward of 
eighty beds, but has withdrawn the request for the additional grant, proposing 
to meet the balance of the cost of the entire project from provincial funds. 

(d) General Sospital, Aden . — The provision of English trained nurses 
for the General Hospital, Aden, was discussed at length with His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of Bombay during the years 1898-1900. 
The Lords of the Admiralty attached special importance to the matter in 
view of the number of patients from His Majesty's ships who were admitted 
to the hospital. Eventually the Bombay Government showed that existing 
ai’rangements by which the nurses were obtained,from the local Roman Catholic 
mission were more economical than any possible alternative, and this view was 
accepted by the Secretary of State. The Admiralty thereupon withdrew their 
offer of an increased contribution and agreed to pay for naval patients at the 
rates charged by the hospital for ordinary patients.® In 1904, however, the 
Admiralty offered an annual grant of £60 towards the hospital, provided that 
three trained nurses were maintained, to he raised to £80 if a fourth trained 
nurse was employed ; and after reference to the Government of Bombay this 
offer was accepted.* 

(e) General Hospital, Haagoon . — In 1882 the responsibility for medical 
charges and the control of medical institutions within municipal limits in 
Burma were msde over to municipal committees. In the case of the large 
General Hospital and two other institutions in Rangoon this arrangement was 
not a success : and in 1902 the local Government reported that it was highly 
desirable that these institutions should he taken over by Government. It was 
also suggested that the Rangoon General Hospital should he transferred to new 
buildings and completely reorganized. Pending consideration of the latter 
question, the Government of India approved of the proposed transfer to Govern- 
ment management,® and their orders were confirmed by the Secretary of State. 
It is recognised that the equipment and organization of the chief medical insti- 
tution in Rangoon should approach the standards of those of presidency towns ; 
hut the details of the reorganization depend largely upon the question of the 
future size and arrangement of the buildings regarding which further inform- 
ation is awaited. 

(/) Medical School, Agra . — In June 1902 the Government of the United 
Provinces recommended that the allowance of Rs. 250 a month given to the 
Civil Surgeon of Agra for the charge of the Agra Medical School should he 
increased to Rs. 600, but after examination of the arrangements made in 
other medical schools the Government of India declined to accept this recom- 
mendation. In 1904 and again in 1905 the Government of India sanctioned 
.the creation of additional civil assistant surgeoncies for the purpose of 
strengthening the staff of the school. In November 1903 the local Govern- 
ment suggested that a separate school should he established for training military 
students, dr that in the alternative the present school should be enlarged, but 
it demurred to any expenditu re which this might involve falling on provin- 
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eial revenues. These suggestions were not approved by the Government of 
India, who held that the extension of. the school was properly a charge upon 
pi'ovincial funds. 

{g) Medical School, Hangoon . — Burma has hitherto relied on other 
provinces for the training of its hospital assistants, but in recent years the desir- 
ability of creating a local medical school has become apparent and the 
Government of India in June 1905 supported the local Government in pro- 
posing to establish such an institution". The annual cost will be about Es. 
6,0Q0 and it is hoped to begin with 15 or 20 students. The scheme will be 
regarded as experimental for a period of five years. 

(h) Walker Sospital, Simla . — In 1899 a private benefactor, Mr. James 
Walker, offered the site of Gorton Castle in Simla, originally purchased by Tn'm 
for Es. 80,000, for the construction of a new European hospital. The Govern- 
ment of India who desired to secure the Gorton Castle site for new Government 
offices, (for which no other site was equally convenient), proposed to Mr. 
Walker that he should allow his donation to be associated indirectly rather 
than directly with the hospital by accepting the sum of Es. 1,20,000 for the 
site and placing this sum for the disposal of the Committee. Mr. Walker 
agreed to this suggestion. In addition to the sum thus made available the 
Government made a grant-in-aid for the construction of the hospital of Es. 
40,000 and a further charge of Es. 20,000 was foregone on account of establish- 
ment, tools and plant. The new hospital was constructed on a site granted by 
the Punjab Government on the north side of Jakko and was opened for the 
first time in April 1902. Subsequently it was further aided by the grant of 
the services of a military assistant surgeon. An application received from the 
Committee of the hospital in October 1902 for a grant of Es. 30,000 towards 
the cost of equipment and maintenance was negatived by the Government of 
India on the grouud that the appeal was premature. 

Towards the end of 1903 the Government of India were approached on 
behalf of the members of the Secretariat establishments with the request that 
in order to facilitate the reopening of the wards in the Eipon Hospital in Simla 
an annual grant-in-aid might be made to that institution. They ascertained, 
however, that no further accommodation could be made available for Europeans 
in the Eipon Hospital without prejudice to the interests of the native patients 
for whom that hospital was primarily intended. They were therefore unable 
to accede to the particular request preferred, but they considered that assistance 
might reasonably he rendered to the clerks in meeting the comparatively 
high fees charged at the Walker Hospital and they accordingly decided to 
meet, on account of each subscriber to the Hospital Aid Eund or member 
of his family admitted to the Walker Hospital, the difference between the 
minimum daily charge at that institution and the sum of Es. 3 per day whioh 
the fund provided for its subscribers w'hen in hospital. 

In September 1904 the Government of India also sanctioned the proposal 
made by the Punjab Government that a contribution of Es. 6,000 a year for two 
years should be made towards the maintenance of the hospital whioh was then in 
need of financial assistance*. 

20. Sealth officer, Simla . — For some time past the sanitary condition of 
Simla had been a source of some anxiety and the various measures proposed for 
its improvement have been elsewhere described (Chap. II, para. 11). Pending a 
decision npon the question of the arrangements to be made for the future 
administration of the station, the Government of India determined that a 
commissioned medical officer should be appointed as health officer at Simla 
without delay, as the civil surgeons had no time to supervise sanitary matters 
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effectively and the health officer employed by the municipality had not the 
requisite status or qualihcations for such.importaut duty. Accordingly after 
consulting the Punjab Government it was decided to create a temporary 
appointment in the first instance to be filled by an officer not above captain’s 
rank. Lieutenant Murray, was selected for the appointment in April 

1906. 


21. Disease in cantonments . — The rules issued by the Military Department in 
1897 under the Cantonment Act, 1889, to repress disease in cantonments were 
found to fail in their purpose because they did not apply to surrounding areas ; 
and in September 1899, after consulting local Governments, the Government of 
India issued instructions to remedy this defect. They directed that the 
rules should ordinarily be applied to villages which owe their existence to 
cantonments and are mainly inhabited by camp followers. Agricultural vil- 
lages of long standing were to be brought under their operation only in special 
cases and for cause shown. The commanding officer was empowered to admin- 
ister the rules in the case of the villages to which they might be applied in 
the same manner as if these formed part of the cantonment. In Burma there 
was a consensus of opinion that the rules might be properly extended to all 
villages adjoining cantonments, and the Government of India therefore agreed 
to this arrangement as an exception to the general principle. In the case of 
municipalities adjoining cantonments, the accepted principle that cantonment 
authorities and police should exercise no jurisdiction in municipal areas made it 
impossible to extend the rules generally, bat local Governments were invited to 
enforce proper precautions under municipal rule, power to do so being taken if 
necessary by an amendment of the municipal Acts. Rule 10, however, of the 
cantonment rules of 1897 (corresponding to section 204 of the Cantonment 
Code), which gave the commanding officer power to order the removal from the 
cantonment of persons of bad character, was extended to municipal areas adjoin- 
ing cantonments as its extension was not contrary to the principle above indioat- 
ed*. In April 1903 the Government of Burma proposed to amend the Burma 
Municipal Act with the object of preventing the spread of venereal disease. 
The proposals contemplated compulsory measures which were new to the 
statute book, and after further discussing them with the local Government 
Lord Ourzon’s Government decided on general grounds that legislation was 
undesirable. In lieu of an amendment of the law they suggested that the 
health of the troops at Rangoon might be sufficiently protected if certain addi- 
tional sections of the Cantonment Code were extended to the municipality, 

special safeguards being applied to prevent friction between the civil and 
military authorities*. The local Government has recently proposed to take 
similar action in the ease of other municipalities which adjoin cantonments, 
but it is the policy of the Government of India to proceed in these matters with 
caution and it is doubtful if the proposal will he agreed to. 


22. V^tal registration . — Apart from the passing of the Madras Registra- 
tion of Births and Deaths Act in 1899, which enabled the local Government 
to introduce compulsory registration in selected non-municipal areas, there is 
not much of moment to record under this heading. Elsewhere vital statistics 
have continued to be recorded by the admittedly imperfect machinery 
of the viUage watchmen and the police. The census results were compared 
with those obtained by the registration agency in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
report for 1901. The conclusion suggested was that registration results 
were sdowly but surely improving. The recording of plague seizures and 
deaths has been of some effect in this direction. But much remains to be done • 
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and it is the intention of Government to take up the question anew in the 
light of the conclusions of the English actuary who has examined the census 
figures, and whose report has after great delay only just reached them. "With 
this object local Governments have been asked for precise information regarding 
the methods of registration now in force both in towns and rural areas. A pro- 
posal submitted in 1905 by the Sanitary Commissioner to take an accurate census 
for the close observation of vital statistics in small selected areas w'as negatived, 
on the ground that harassment and alarm would be caused and that no legisla- 
tive authority existed for the enfoi'oenaent of the measure. In the case of the pre- 
sidency towns and Rangoon, however, the question has been separately pursued, 
and in November 1904 a conference was held at Calcutta under the presidency 
of the Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India for the purpose 
of settling a uniform system of tabulating the vital returns. The proposals 
have been referred for the consideration of the Governments concerned. 

23. Vaccination . — In spite of the adverse influences of famine and plague 
in recent years, the vaccination agency has on the whole made progress. In 
1903-04 the number of persons vaccinated among the civil population of British 
India was nearly 8^ millions, as compared with 8^ millions in 1899-1900. In 
1901 the Government of India drew attention to the ineconomy of the Bengal 
system of licensed vaccinators and inquired whether it would not be better to 
introduce a paid service as in the United Provinces. The Government of Bengal 
preferred to content itself with other reforms, and the Government of India 
accepted its opinion ; but in 1906 the local Government was itself forced to 
reconsider the question by the rise in the small-pox mortality, and in' the in- 
terests of efficiency the pay of district inspectors of vaccination has been raised. 
No change has been made in the system of leaving vaccinators to he remune- 
rated by fees : but rewards for good work have been instituted, chaukidari 
panohayats are employed in collecting fees, and better qualifications are insisted 
on. In Burma the practice of inoculation for small-pox still survives and further 
improvement of the vaccination system must precede its abolition. The local 
Government was for the time being unable to adopt an expensive scheme 
put forward by its Inspector-General for strengthening the staff ; but it has called 
on district officers to use their influence in upholding the vaccinator's position 
.and generally in furthering the work. More recently, however, additional native 
superintendents have been appointed in Burma and their pay and that of 
vaccinators has been largely improved. In Madras a large vaccine institute 
has been established under the supervision of the superintendent of the King 
Institute of Preventive Medicine, from which the entire presidency will now 
he supplied with lymph. Candidates for the posts of deputy inspectors and 
vaccinators will also undergo a special course of training in the institute. In 
the Punjab valuable experiments were conducted by the deputy sanitary 
commissioner which resulted in demonstrating the superiority of glycerinated 
lymph treated with chloroform over vaselinated lymph, and the former has now 
been adopted for general use in the province. 

24. Quinine distribution . — In October 1903 the Government of India 
reviewed the progress of the scheme which had during the past decade been 
gradually introduced in the various provinces for the supply of quinine at a low 
price to the poorer classes of the population. In the provinces where sales were 
small they urged on local Governments the desirability of taking such measures 
as were in their power to extend them." They further suggested that the packets 
should contain seven grains of quinine and should be sold aj: a uniform rate of 
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one pice per packet. They directed that the quinine should be no longer colour- 
ed, and they recommended that a short notice in the local vernacular stating that 
the drug is supplied under the authority of Government should be printed on the 
paper in which the dose is wrapped. A set of instructions for self-treatment 
drawn up by Captain James, was also circulated, with the suggestion 

that the quinine should also be made available for sale in two-anna parcels, each 
containing eight packets accompanied by a copy of the printed instructions. 
The Government of Madras have since I’epresented that there are advantages in 
colouring the quinine, and the Government of India, while maintaining their 
own opinion, have left the matter as regards that presidency to the discre- 
tion of the local Government." Pink quinine is also in use in the Bombay 
presidency, but the Government of Bombay are considering w'hether to permit 
its continuance. Analyses made in 1904 suggested that the quality of the 
Madras quinine is not equal to that of the quinine produced in Bengal, and 
the Madras Government are endeavouring to improve the quality of the local 
product. 

26. Leprosy . — In 1904 the attention of the Government of India was 
called to the fact that Captain Bost, I.M.S., of the Rangoon General Hospital, 
was issuing a preparation known as “ leprolin ” which purported to he a cure for 
leprosy based on a cultivation of the bacillus of that disease. No bacteriologist 
had hitherto been able to make good a claim to have cultivated the bacillus 
successfully and there appeared reason to doubt whether Captain Bost had 
really done so. The Government of India accordingly stopped the issue of 
leprolin until it should be shown that the bacillus had been actually cultivated 
and that the preparation was free ftom danger. Captain Bost was directed to 
send specimens of leprolin to the laboratories at Kasauli and Parel for exa- 
mination. The reports from these institutions were unfavourable and suggested 
that though an acid-fast bacillus had been cultivated it was not the bacillus 
leprae, while there was unfortunately no doubt that the leprolin preparation was 
impure. The Government of India then decided to depute Captain Bost 
to the Kasauli Institute in order that he might devote his time to further 
experiments and endeavour to bring his discovery to a successful issue. 
Purther reports received in May 1905 only confirmed the earlier conclusion 
that the bacillus of leprosy had not been discovered; and the Government of 
India accordingly prohibited the further use of leprolin in public asylums or 
in Captain Bost’s private practice. Various foreign and colonial Governments 
which had inquired about the alleged discovery were informed of the disappoint- 
ing result of the inquiry. 

Otherwise there is little that calls for record in the history of the treat- 
ment of leprosy in India since the year 1899, though varioiis instances of 
individual liberality deserve acknowledgment. In March 1899 a contribution 
of £1,000 from the National Leprosy Pund in England, together with a 
portion of the interest which had accrued thereon, was pi’esented to the Albert 
Victor Asylum at Calcutta. A sum of Rs. 270 out of the interest which had 
accumulated was also made over to the Burma Government for distribution 
between the Mandalay asylums. In May 1903 a further sum of £50 was 
received through the Secretary of State and distributed equally among the 
Governments of the five major provinces. A further sum of £60 was received 
in August 1904 and paid, in accordance with the anonymous donor’s wishes, 

! (a) H. D. letter no. 366, d* Apr, 18, 1904». 
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to the Mission to Lepers in India, Again in Jane 1903 the Government of 
India received a donation of £50 in aid of leper institutions from Major- 
General Lockhart and tliis was allotted equally between the Central Provinces 
and Burma. In 1901 the general Lepers Act (III of 1898) vras extended to 
Assam, where a Bengal Act of earlier date was previously in force : and in 
1902 the Act with necessary modifications was applied to the territories under 
the Besident at Hyderabad. In 1903 the Act was formally amended so as to 
provide for the segregation and medical treatment of leper patients from native 
states in asylums situated in British India. 


26. Indigenous drugs . — Experience having shown that the system of pro- 
vincial committees for the prosecution of inquiries into the efficiency of indigen- 
ous medicinal plants was not working well, the Government of India decided in 
March 1901 to abolish the provincial committees, which had hitherto had con- 
duct of the investigation, and to entrust the enquiry in the various provinces to 
selected officers in communication with the central couuiiittee. The co-oper- 
ation of civil surgeons and of jail authorities was also invited. 

In October 1904 the Secretary of State forwarded a letter from the British 
Pharmacopoeia Committee inquiring which of the drugs and preparations in- 
cluded at present in the addendum were thought worthy of inclusion in the 
new pharmacopoeia and which should be omitted. It was ascertained that the 
Indigenous Drugs Committee were not prepared pending further trial to propose 
the inclusion of any new drugs in the pharmacopoeia itself : but the Govern- 
ment of India invited them to consider further the question of making 
additions to the addendum." 


27. Indents for stores . — In J uly 1 901, at the instance of the Director-Gene- 
ral of Stores at the India Office, the Government of India inquired from local Gov- 
ernments whether they preferred that medical schools and colleges should indent 
for chemicals and apparatus through the medical store dep6ts or, as extant orders 
permitted, directly through the local Government on the India Office.* The 
balance of .opinion was decidedly against a change, and the Government of India 
decided in January 1902 to maintain the existing procedure.' Local Governments 
have, however, been permitted to obtain direct from the manufacturers or 
agents in England chemicals and apparatus required for bacteriological and 
pathological laboratories within the limit of the funds annually allotted for 
the purpose to each institution'*. 

In May 1902, the Bengal Government asked permission to 'obtain chemi- 
cals and apparatus required for the chemical examiners’ department direct 
from the manufacturers and agents in England, The Government of India 
supported the proposal, but the Secretary of State was unable to accede to it.* 
In the following year Mr. Burls, the Director-General of Stoi’es a-t the India 
Office, visited India to confer with the officers of Government upon the whole 
subject with a view to facilitating the procedure and expediting the supply of 
articles required. As a result of his discussion with them the India Office 
agreed to modify its procedure so as to go fuither in the direction of meeting 
the specific requirements of indenting officers, and a number of selected officers 
were permitted to correspond directly by telegraph with the India Office 
regarding the details of indents submitted by them/ 
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28. Indian Torts {Amendment) Act . — For some years past it Lad been 
recognised that the proyisions of the Indian Ports Act, 1889, did not give the 
necessary authority to enforce complete precautions against the importation of 
disease by sea ; and as the outcome of prolonged correspondence, the Government 
of Lord Elgin in December 1898 submitted to the Secretary of State a draft 
amending bill empowering local Governments to frame rules for the medical 
inspection and quarantine of vessels and the treatment of the persons and cargo 
on board. I'he bill met with certain criticisms from the Secretary of State 
and a revised draft was circulated to maritime Governments in July 1899 and 
was further considered on receipt of their replies." The bill discriminated between 
diseases common and uncommon in India In respect of the former, local Gov- 
ernments were empowered to deal only with vessels arriving at or in a port where 
such disease existed. As regards the latter, they were given wider powers so as 
to be able to deal with ships which are or have been infected, or which arrive at 
or depart from an infected port. It was not intended to authorise quarantine : 
and the term was struck out of the proposed bill and rules. As regards uncom- 
mon diseases, the Government of India intended to adapt the shipping rules 
for plague which had been framed under the Epidemic Diseases Act and since 
modified in accordance with the Venice Convention. An account of these will 
be found in Chap. X, para. 15. In respect of common diseases a set of 
model regulations was drafted after consideration of the rules suggested by 
various Governments ; and these, together with the revised draft bill, were 
submitted to the Secretary of State in July 1900.* Lord George Hamilton 
approved of the bill ; but drew attention to the necessity for making the rules 
as nearly as possible identical for all ports." The bill became law on Febru- 
ary 22, 1901, and maritime local Governments were then asked to frame rules 
for common diseases on the lines of the model sent home and to submit them 
for the previous sancticfn of the Governor General in Council. In dealing with 
the various rules submitted, it has been the aim of the Government of India to 
secure uniformity in respect of such provisions as are of immediate concern to 
the shipping community : such as the degree of supervision and interference 
wEich the rules authorize ; the use of lights and signals ; the obligations 
laid upon the master of a vessel ; and the instructions regarding disinfection."* 
And to enable the rules to be made by local Governments, cholera, small- 
pox, measles and chicken-pox have been declared to be dangerous infectious 
or contagious diseases common in India.* The Governments of Madras, 
Bengal and Burma have now issued their rules. The Government of Bombay 
also have done so provisionally for the ports in the presidency proper and for 
Aden. After reference to maritime Governments a change was made in the 
lights used for night signalling and three vertical white lights are now pres- 
cribed : the Board of Trade have however recently suggested that the signals 
used in Indian waters should be assimilated to those in use in England. As 
regards uncommon diseases the Government of India propose to take up the 
question of framing rules in connection with the cognate inquiry regarding the 
possibility of making uniform shipping rules for plague. 

29. Inspection of ships . — The adoption of precautions against the infection 
of Indian ports from abroad necessitated some provision for the inspection of ships 
arriving or departing on holidays and Sundays. The Government of India 
were at first oppos ed to the proposal to remunerate the staff from whom these 

(а) , H. i>. letter nos. 2184 — 87, d, July 10, 1899. 

(б) H. D. desp. no. 12, d. July 5, 1900. 

(p) Beep. no. 149 (Eevenne), d. Aug. 30, 1900. 


(d) M. letters nos, 1347-^50, d. Sep, 4, 1903, (330.) 

(e) H. D. notn. no. 1777, d. Dec. 9, 1903. 
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extra duties were required by cbarging fees to the owners : but eventually 
they accepted this arrangement as the best practical test of the urgency of 
each ease. The Secretary of State, however, considered that, following tbe Eng- 
lish practice, the owners ought not to be required to pay for inspections made 
on holidays, though it was reasonable that the staffs engaged should be compen- 
sated for their loss of rest. The Government of India thereupon agreed to allow 
the inspecting staff to receive fees, graduated according to the class of vessel 
and defrayed from general revenues, subject to a general limit in each month of 
one-fifth of salary.® This arrangement was afterwards found to work unevenly ; 
and the Government of India consulted local Governments upon the alternative 
suggestion that each member of the staff engaged should be allowed an addition- 
al remuneration of a^^th of bis pay for each Sunday or close holiday on which 
he was engaged on inspection duty.* The proposal was generally accepted ; and 
was eventually sanctioned by the Secretary of State." Local Governments were 
then asked to satisfy themselves that an unnecessarily large staff is not employ- 
ed on the inspections. With the Secretary of State’s approval the Government 
of India also prescribed a similar method of remuneration for the staff employed 
for the inspection of vessels lying outside the Madras harbour limits, or for 
such inspections at other ports in Madras during bad weather. The allowances 
are in this case doubled when the work is done on a Sunday or close holiday. 
Similar questions arose at Aden in connection with the inspection of vessels at 
night. It was the practice of tbe port health officer to conduct such inspec- 
tions when requested by the shipping agents, but to charge a fee therefor. 
The Government of India decided that such charges were irregular and 
that the inspection at night of all mail steamers if necessary must be regarded as 
one of the health officer’s ordinary duties. At the same time they intimated that 
if the additional work was shown to involve an appreciable burden, they would 
he ready to consider the question of compensating him for it. In due course it 
appeared that these orders had resulted in a material increase of work, and 
with the Secretary of State’s sanction an allowance of Es. 150 per mensem was 
granted to the health officer.'* In the port of Madras also it became necessary 
to provide for tbe medical inspection of steamers which were working cargo at 
night. The Government of India agreed to payment by fees in the case of 
the assistant port health officer, hut ruled that night service formed one of the 
normal duties of tbe police and that no extra remuneration, was admissible to 
the’ police force who were called on to- assist." 


30. Sleeping sickness , — The possible danger that the sleeping sickness which 
has been- prevalent in Uganda since 1901 might invade India has not escaped 
attention. In 1902 maritime Governments were warned to instruct port health 
officers to be on the look-out and in January 1903; at the instance of the Secre- 
tary of State, they were asked whether further precautionary measures should be 
taken.-*’ About the same time the Government of India deputed Captain Greig, 
I.M.S., an officer of the Parel laboratory, to join the Eoyal Society’s Commis- 
sion which was investigating the disease in Uganda. Pending the receipt of 
his report, it was decided that the passengers and crews of all ships arriving from 
East Africa should he inspected; hut in the absence of more accurate inform- 
ation further precautions are impossible.*' No case of the disease is known to 


y. » C H. D. resii, nos, 1044 — 49, d. June 3, 1901. 

} H. B. resn. nos. 1225—30, d. May 15, 1902. 
ih) H. B. letter nos. 1709—12, d. Nov. 23, 1903* 
- V C F. C. desp. No. 312, d. Sep. 1, 1904. 

i Desp. no, 171 (Bevenue), d Nov 4, 1904. 

. ^ F- & C. desp. no. 364, d. Nov. 19, 1903. 

\ Desp. no. 3 (Bevenue), d. Jan. 15, 1904. 


(e) H. B. letter no. 1647* d. NTov- 9, 1903. 

I> letter nos. 6 1 — 2, d. May 10, 1902. 
j II- 15 letter nos, 745—48, d. J une 9, 1902. 

J H. B. letter nos. 1133—36, d Sep. 10, 1902. 
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have reached India yet. Certain experiments are now being conducted at the 
Parel laboratory in connection with the transmission of sleeping sickness. Cap- 
tain Greig’s report has very recently appeared in the sixth report of the sleep- 
ing sickness commission of the Royal Society. 

31. Jigger. — Ror some years past port health officers have been instructed 
to be on their guard against the possible importation of the jigger pest into India, 
and information regarding its prevalence and treatment has been from time 
to time communicated to local Governments. At Karachi special arrangements 
were made for the inspection of returning emigrants. The adoption of the 
necessary precautions will he provided for hereafter by the issue of rules under 
the Indian Ports Act for dealing with diseases tmcommon in India (para. 28 
above). Early in 1904 the Government of Bengal proposed to notify jigger 
as a dangerous disease uncommon in India, but the Government of India 
thought it premature to take action. 

32. Yellow fever . — In July 1903 the Royal Society called attention to the 
danger of yellow fever being communicated to India from the infected areas 
of the West Indies in consequence of the quickening of transit which might 
be expected to ensue from the opening of the Panama Canal. The Govern- 
ment of India considered the result of recent investigations into the causation 
of yellow fever, but as the canal would not be opened for some years to come 
they determined to wait until the etiology of the disease was better known and 
suitable measures to prevent its spread to Asia could be devised. 

33. iPilgrim traffic . — The precautions adopted in India to prevent pilgrims 
from carrying the plague infection with them to Arabia or Europe are described 
in chap. X. A few matters in connection with the treatment of Indian pilgrims 
during the voyage or in the Hejaz call for notice here. In 1900 the Secretary 
of State inquired about the alleged non-payment of quarantine dues by Indian 
pilgrims. The Government of India replied that, regarding the indiscriminate 
quarantine imposed by the Turkish Government at Oamaran as unjustifiable, 
they were indisposed to take any action which would result in facilitating the col- 
lection of the dues.® To this opinion they adhered when in 1902 the Ambassador at 
Constantinople and in 1903 the Vice-Consul at Hodeida suggested that Indian 
pilgrims would he'saved from an appreciable loss on exchange if the dues were paid 
by the shipping companies on their behalf and were included in the price of the 
passengers’ tickets.* In 1902, however, when the Vice-Consul drew attention to 
the question of exchange, the Government of India suggested to the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and Bengal that ais gold was accepted at a favourable rate of 
exchange, the pilgrims should be advised ahd assisted to take their money with 
them in the form of sovereigns.' ' This proposal has been adopted, but though 
the results promised at first to be successful, further experience has shown that 
only about a quarter of the pilgrims, who are usually ignorant people, can be 
induced to avail themselves of the facilities offered. Certain other charges, 
known as fixed dues, to which the Government of India do not object, are also 
imposed on the pilgrims. The inclusion of these dues in the price of the tickets 
is authorised by the pilgrim rules and it has in recent years been usual to 
include them. The Consul at Jedda recently suggested that they diould be 
compulsorily included and the question was discussed with the two local Gov- 

(a) S, D. desp. no. 5, d, Feh, 14, 1901 (331). 

{b) H. D. letter no. 1828, d. July 28, 19'f2. 

( 0 ) H. D. letter nos, 2174-. 7o, d. Oct/ 4, 1902. 
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emments of Bombay and Bengal : but in tbe event it was decided to leave the 
matter optional until it was known whether the Turkish Government was 
willing to relax the rules for quarantine at Oamaran. 

The Government of India have for years consistently protested against 
the unnecessary harassment of Indian pilgrims which is involved in the detention 
at Camaran, and in 1904 Lord Curzon’s Government, whose attention was called 
to tbe subject by His Highness the Aga Khan at the Legislative Council meet- 
ing of March 18, determined to make a further effort to procure an amendment 
of the rules.® The recent international sanitary convention at Paris afforded, 
they thought, a suitable opportunity for reopening tbe question and again asking 
His Majesty’s Government to move the Government of the Porte to bring its 
sanitary regulations into accord with the requirements which modern science 
approves as sufficient. When the Turkish rules for the pilgrimage of 1905 08 
were being settled the British delegate on the Constantinople Board of Health 
endeavoured to obtain a reduction in the period of quarantine imposed on 
Indian pilgrims from ten to five days. But though the proposed reduction 
has been admitted in principle its application has in pract'ce been postponed 
for another year, The Ambassador has meanwhile undertaken to continue his 
efforts to effect the reduction desired, and to further this subject has asked that 
certain information may be supplied to the Turkish Consul-General, Bombay. 

Apart from measures taken in the guise of sanitary preoaution«, Indian 
pilgrims in the Hejaz have suffered great harassment and loss at the hands 
either of Bedouin robbers or unscrupulous Turkish officials or pilgrim agents. 
In July 1899 a strong representation was made by the Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople to the Grand Yizier on the subject of tbe outrages and ill-treatment 
suffered by Indian pilgrims and demand was made for tbe settlement of claims 
on account of losses by robbery or extortion. Complaints were again made by 
pilgrims returning in 1900 ag dn-t the misdoings of pilgrim agents and camel 
drivers. In 1901 contributions towards the expenses of the Hamascus-Mecca 
E/ail way were levied from all pilgrims by the Sherif of Mecca. During the 
pilgrim season of 1902-0.3 returning pilgrims were practically compelled at 
Mecca to buy slips of paper to be exchanged for steamer tickets at excessively 
high rates, but the Vice-Consul at Jedda took timely . action and succeeded with 
the help of the Wali in stopping the sale. The pilgrims on their return again 
complained of fraud and extoitions and assaults by Bedouins. But matters 
seemed to he improving as it appeared that they- were guarded with police on 
the roads and the Turkish Government paid an indemnity in a few cases for 
losses which they suffered by robbery. In 1904, however, brigandage and raids 
by Bedouins revived and most of the pilgiims were prevented from going to 
Medina in the caravan which usually starts before the Haj, as the camelmen 
had dispersed owing to the disturbance among the Bedouins. Those who 
had paid camel hire in advance bad difficulty in recovering their money, hut 
an arrangement was eventually made by the Vice-Consul to their satisfaction. 
The Consul also succeeded in obtaining an indemnity from the Turkish autho- 
rities for the robberies suffered by some pilgrims in the Hejaz ; but many of 
the victims did not apply to the consulate for payment. The Begum of Bhopal 
■who was a pilgrim in 1904 also experienced much difficulty, as the Bedouins 
forcibly resisted tbe passage of her party, though it had a strong escort. During 
the last Haj the roads in the Hejaz were much safer and no serious attacks were 
made on pilgrim caravans. 

(a) £[, D. dwp, no. 87, d, Oct. 6, 1904 (332). 
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The disposal of indigent pilgrims who year by year are stranded without 
means in the Hejaz continues to present difiBioulties ; but the Government of 
India have hitherto refused to accept the responsibility for their repatriation, or 
to req^uire the pilgrims to purchase return -tickets before their departure from 
India. In 1903 the Government of India condoned, after the fact, the irregular 
despatch of a returning pilgrim ship without a properly qualified medical oCBcer : 
hut in May lOOi, during Lord Ourzou’s temporary absence, they entirely de- 
clined to agree to the despatch of pilgrims in excess of the number authorized 
by the rules. But the procedure adopted in respect of returning pilgrims can 
he treated more conveniently under the head of the precautions adopted in 
India itself (Chap. X, para. 16), and the question of taking further measures 
with this object will be there discussed. 

In 1903 and 1904 certain shipping companies proposed that the rule 
requiring that the between -decks of pilgrim ships shall be of wood or of iron 
sheathed in wood should be altered on the grounds of sanitation and economy. 
The rules were based upon the Venice Convention of 1897 and the Government 
of India were not disposed to move in the matter of their modification ; hut as 
the recent Paris Conference subsequently agreed to relax the rule the Govern- 
ment of India readily adopted the change then made. 

84. Medical arrangements on railways . — In March 1901a severe outbreak 
of cholera occurred among the coolies employed on the construction of the 
Bengal- Assam railway in the Lakhimpur district. It appeared to the Govern- 
ment of India that unnecessary loss of life had resulted from the inadequate 
action taken by the local officers, and the Principal Medical Officer, Assam, 
was called on to explain his apparent failure to discharge his responsibility 
for the sanitary arrangements on the railway. The Government of India 
were unable to regard Colonel Carr-Calthrop’s explanation as satisfactory, 
though they recognised that he had been placed in a difficult position by the 
decision of the previous Chief Commissioner that it was not necessary to 
employ a special medical officer for the inspection of the cooly camps.® The 
question of definitely formulating the respective duties of the civil and 
railway authorities in the matter of railway medical arrangements is being 
further considered. The railway authorities- are generally averse to the interven- 
tion of Government, but the Epidemic Diseases Act gives full powers of inter- 
ference and the Government of India have not yet accepted their view. 

The necessity of protecting the summer head-quarters of Government from 
possible infection led to correspondence with the Punjab Government and the 
Agent to the Kalka-Simla railway regarding the sufficiency of the medical 
arrangements on that Kne. In July 1903 a sharp outbreak of cholera occurred 
on the works but was fortunately suppressed before it invaded Simla. The 
railway authorities have now agreed to employ a properly qualified medical 
o dicer to supervise the sanitary arrangements along the line. 

35. Nursing service . — Her Excellency Lady Ourzon, whose attention had 
been called to several regrettable cases in which the lives of officers were lost 
through lack of efficient nursing, approached the Government of India in the be- 
giiming of 1904 with a scheme designed to remedy this deficiency, the details of 
which had been previously considered by a small informal committee convened 
by Her Excellency. The scheme contemplated the organization of a service 
of thirty highly trained civil nurses who shou ld be attached to European 

(«) H. D. letter no- 2019, d- Sept- 2, 1903 
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hospitals at head- quarters stations and should be aTailable when required for 
attendance on the civil gazetted officers of Government and their families. 
It was estimated that in the main the project would be self-supporting, but 
Government was asked to assist by bearing the pensionary charges and giving 
an advance of lakhs repayable on easy terms. The scheme was limited in 
the first instance to the provinces of northern India. The Government of 
India cordially supported Lady Ourzon’s proposals to the Secretary of State.” 
Mr. Brodriok’s reply was sympathetic but critical. He recognised the neces- 
sity for endeavours to improve the supply of nurses, but expressed doubt 
whether in the form submitted the proposals were well calculated to stimulate 
self-help and whether the responsibilities of Government towards the undertak- 
ing were sufficiently defined. He was not prepared to meet the cost of provid- 
ing pensions for the nurses, but he offered a fixed donation of Bs. 25,000, toge- 
ther with an annual grant-in-aid equal to the amount of the subscriptions re- 
ceived. He desired moreover that the interests of existing private associations 
should be carefully consulted and the possibility of their amalgamation considered. 
Accordingly the Government of India obtained particulars regarding existing 
associations for the supply of nurses, and iu August 1905, on receipt of their 
replies, they consulted local Governments upon a revised scheme.* They pro- 
posed to extend the scope of the new service to all provinces in India and to pro- 
vide nurses not only for the officers of Government hut for all European residents 
in the country. Replies are now being received. The protracted discussion 
which has been necessitated by the inherent difficulties of the subject will 
uufortunately prevent the scheme from maturing in time for Lady Curzon herself 
to witness its fruition, but it is hoped that it will prove of great value under 
other auspices. 

86, Village sanitation . — Though the annual reports indicate a perceptible 
though slow improvement in the sanitation of rural areas, which is probably 
attributable at least in part to measures directed against plague, th,e only prov- 
ince in which the matter has recently called for action on the part of the 
Government of India has been the Central Provinces. In 1902 the Chief Com- 
missioner represented that the existing Tillage Sanitation Act of 1889 was in 
several respects defective. It failed to provide for the case of villages where 
weekly bazars were held, for the levy of occasional contributions for special 
purposes, and for the recognition of scavenging by private arrangement. The 
only form of taxation which it authorised was o£ a nature unsuited to small 
rural towns. A bill was accordingly submitted to remedy these defects by 
legalising various forms of income which were already levied by common consent 
and frequently applied to sanitary purposes — facts which showed that they were 
congenial to the people.' The bill was approved by the Government of India 
and was eventually passed into law as Act XI of 1902. 

37. Sewage disposal — In pursuance of a suggestion made by the Royal 
Society Lord Ampthill’s Government after consulting the Board of Scientific 
Advice arranged for an interchange of views between investigators in England 
and investigators in India who were dealing with the question of the disposal 
of sewage.'* Reports on schemes and experiments in progress in this country 
were accordingly called for from local Governments.* These have now been 

, desp. no. 101, d. Mar. 37, 1904, (333) I (o) C. P. letter no. 8214, d, Aag. 26, 1901. 
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received and selections from tliem. are being sent to England. Similar I’eports 
on experiments carried out in England have been forwarded by the Secretary 
of State and it is proposed to send copies of them to certain local Goveimments. 
The Government of India bave also decided to permit the sanitary engineers 
of the larger provinces to correspond direct with the Royal Commission on 
sewage disposal. In Bengal a committee was recently appointed by the local 
Government to examine the working of septic tank installations particularly those 
discharging efQuents into the Hugbli. In consequence of its recommenda- 
tions the Government of India were requested to obtain the services of a 
highly qualified sanitary engineer from England for six months to work 
out the system of purifying the effluents by filtration through sand so that their 
discharge may cause no bacterial contamination of the river water.® The 
Secretary of State has been asked to place the proposal of the Bengal Govern- 
ment before the Royal Commission on sewage disposal and to select an expert 
if they consider that he could render useful assistance. 

38. Medical publieations . — In June 1901 the Bombay Government recom- 
mended that tw'O reports upon investigations of leprosy and anti- venomous serum 
conducted at the Parel l iboratory might he published as part of the laboratory 
transactions. The Government of India agreed that the papers were worthy 
of publication, but thought that all important lecords of investigations under- 
taken at Parel or elsewhere should be published by the Supreme Govern- 
ment under the control of their Sanitary Commissioner This decision initiated 
the issue of a new series of papers on scientific subjects entitled “ Scientific 
Memoirs by officers of the medical and sanitary departments of the Government 
of India.” The following papers have up to date appeared 

I. Standardisation of Calmette’s anti- venomous serum -with pure cobra venom : the 

deterioration of this serum through keeping in India, by Captain G-. Lamb, 
and W. Hanna, Esq., M.B. 

а. Malaria in India, by Captain S. P. James, I.M.S. 

8. Some observations on the poison of Russell’s Viper (Daboia Russellii), by Captain 

G. Lamb, I.M.S., and W. Hanna, Esq., M.B. 

4. On the action of the venoms of the cobra (Naja tripudians) and of the Daboia 

(Daboia Russellii) on the red blood corpuscles and on the blood plasma, by 

Captain G. Lamb, I.M.S. 

5. Specificity of anti-venomous sera, by Captain G. Lamb, I.M.S. 

б. First report of the anti-malarial operations at Mian Mir, 1901 — 1903, by Captain 

S. P. James, I.M.S. 

7. Some observations on the poison of the banded karait (Bungarus fasoiatus), by 

Captain G. Lamb, I.M.S. 

8. A preliminary report on a parasite found in persons suffering from enlargement of 

the spleen in India, by Lieutenant S. R. Christophers, I.M.S. 

9. Second report of the anti-malarial operations at Mian Mir, 1901—1908, by Lieuten- 

ant S. R. Christophers, I.M.S. 

10. Specificity of anti-venomons sera (second communication), by Captain G. Lamb, 

I.M.S. 

II. On a parasite found in persons suffering from enlargement of the spleen in India 

(second report), by Lieutenant S. E, Christophers, I.M.S. 

12. On the morphology, teratology and diclinism of the flowers of cannabis, by Major 

D. Praia, I.M.S. 

13. Oriental or Delhi sore, by Captain S. P. James, I.M.S. 

(a) Bengal letter no. 1686 T. M , d. July 19, 1905. 

(4) H. D. letter no. 1066, d. July 17, 1001. 
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14. On a parasite found in tbe white corpuscles of the blood o£ dogs, by Captain S. P. 

Janies, I.M.S. 

15. On a parasite found in persons suffering from enlargement of the spleen in India 

(third report), by Lieutenant S. R. Christophers, I.M.S. 

16. The specificity of anti-venomous sera with special reference to a serum prepared with 

the venom of Daboia Russellii, by Captain G. Lamb, I.M.S. 

17. Snate-venoms in relation to haemolysis, by Captain G. Lamb, I.M.S. 

18. Hsemogregarina Gerbillijby Lieutenant S. R. Christophers, M.B., I.M.S. 

19. On kala azar, malaria and malarial cachexia, by Captain S. P. James, I.M.S. 

It subsequently became evident to tbe Government of India that tbe orders 
regarding publication vrere neither sufficiently definite nor thoroughly under- 
stood. They accordingly laid it down as a general rule that when a medical officer 
■who is engaged in research conducted at a Government laboratory or under- 
taken by Government direction desires to publish a paper connected therewith, 
he should submit it to the Sanitary Commissioner who should decide whether 
it should be published by Government in the scientific memoirs or otherwise, 
and if not, whether tbe officer should he allowed to publish it himself.® This 
rule is not intended to fetter in any way the publication by medical officers 
of the results of independent research and observation or of private study. 
Still less is it intended to prevent them from taking part in the discussion upon 
a paper read at a meeting of a scientific society. In such cases the only limita- 
tion imposed is the ordinary duty which devolves upon all Government officers 
of abstaining from anything which might embarrass Government. 

(a) J?. D* letter no, 1100, d, Sep, 14, 190B (334)* 
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CHAPTER X. 

PLAGUE. 

1. Extent and course .-— to the end of 1898 the only paits of India seriously 
affected by plague bad been the Bombay presidency, and the states of Mysore and 
Hyderabad. There had been a moderate epidemic in the Punjab and a slight one 
in the United Provinces. Towards the end of the year the infection bad crossed 
the border into Madras. In Calcutta also a few deaths bad occurred during the 
summer months. The next two years did not witness any great increase in the 
total mortality, though new areas were attacked in Bengal and the Central 
Provinces. In 1900 a great improvement occurred in the Bombay presidency 
where the total mortality fell from 114,673 to 36,068 : but there was a sharp out- 
break in Marchin Calcutta and in the mufassal portions of Bengal, notably the 
districts of Patna, Saran, Gaya and Monghyr. The Mysore state also suffered 
severely. Since January 1901 the ravages of the disease have been consistently 
increasing. In the Bombay presidency the mortality in 1901 1 ’ose to 162,138 : 
in the mufassal pai*ts of Bengal, especially the districts of Patna, Saran, Gaya, 
Uarbhanga, Shahabad, Muzaffarpur, and Hazaribagh, the epidemic was very 
severe. A sharp outbreak occurred also in the Punjab (particularly in the districts 
of Sialkot, Gurdaspur, Jullundur and Ho.sbiarpur) whence the disease spread 
also to Kashmir where only two deaths had occurred previously at the beginning 
of 1900. In the Madras presidency the mortality rose to 2,956. In the United 
Provinces also the infection reappeared and caused 8,881 deaths. The total 
mortality throughout the year exceeded a quarter of a million. 

High as these figures were, they were far surpassed in the course of the next 
three years. In 1902 the mortality in the Punjab alone rose to 221,767. The dis- 
tricts of Sialkot, Ludhiana, Gurdaspur, Hoshiarpur, Gujranwala, Amritsar, and 
Jullundur and the state of Patiala w^ere the areas which suffered most severely. 
In the Bombay presidency the number of reported deaths, 211,463, was almost 
equally high. The epidemic was severe also in the United Provinces, where 
41,494 deaths were recorded. The great majority of the deaths occurred in the 
districts of Allahabad, Ballia, Mirzapur and Cawnpore. The Mysore state, the 
Madras presidency and the Hyderabad and Kashmir states also showed con- 
siderable increases. Berar was newly infected in March and Central India 
became reinfected in October. The death-roll for the whole year was 577,427. 

During the next year (1903) the mortality from plague continued to increase 
in Bombay and the United Provinces : in the former over three lakhs of people 
died, and in the latter three-quarters of a lakh. The Punjab also was as badly 
infected as before though the actual deaths were slightly less numerous. Bengal 
(including Calcutta), where the number of deaths had fallen to 32,416 during the 
year 1902, again suffered from a severe epidemic. The infection penetrated during 
the year into the North-West Prontier Province, Ooorg and Dibrugarh town in 
Assam, but fortunately failed to establish itself firmly. Assam became free during 
the heat of July, and in the other two provinces the disease was almost extinct 
towards the close of the year. The Central Provinces, which on the whole had 
hitherto been mote fortunate than the rest of British India, suffered from 
a sharp epidemic. The number of deaths during the year was 41,201, of which 
the great majority occurred in the districts of Nagpur, Jubhulpore, Nimar and 
Hoshangabad. Central India and the Hyderabad state suffered from epidemics 
only less severe ; and in Eajputana also the disease continued to make way. 
The recorded mortality during 1903 came to 851,283. 
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At the beginning of 1904 the only parts of India uninfected were the 
outlying provinces— Burma, Assam, the Frontier Province and Baluchistan, 
Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, the Central Provinces, 
Central India and Hyderabad were all badly infected ; and in the first two months 
of the year the mortality exceeded two lakhs. In March the number of deaths 
rose to 169,715. This was the highest figure which had been recorded for any 
one month : the largest monthly death-roll hitherto returned having been that of 
March 1903 (136,596). In April 1904 the approach of the hot weather was 
accompanied by a diminished mortality throughout the rest of India, but in the 
Punjab and Kashmir, where seasonal conditions were slower in making their effect 
felt, the ravages of plague continued unchecked, and owing to the heavy death- 
rate in the former province, the total mortality for the month (193,518) was un- 
happily again higher than any which had preceded it. An improvement, in which 
all provinces shared, occurred in May and the figures continued to fall until 
August when the mortality again began to increase. The autumn epidemic of 
1904 was worst in Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab and Bengal. 
The total mortality from plague recorded during the year came to 1,022,299. 

The record of the year 1905 has up to date surpassed those of its prede- 
cessors ; the death-roll registered in each month being higher than in the 
corresponding month of any earlier year. The mortality in January was 
126,626, in February 126,04il, iu March 215,654, in April 235,164), in May 
152,226 and in June 28,082. In the United Provinces the outbreak was very 
severe, paiticularly in Muttra, Agra and Qhazipur and Ballia. In the Punjab 
the epidemic reached its height in April when 112,738 deaths were recorded. 
Bengal has also suffered severely. Burma became infected in February for the 
first time, but the disease did not spread very seriously. The south of India, 
however, has escaped more lightly than in 1904). The total recorded mortality 
from plague iu India, from October 1896 to J une 1905, exceeds four millions. 

2. Temper of the people . — It has consistently been the aim of Government 
to carry the people with them in the attempt to fight the plague. But in the 
earlier years of the epidemic, ignorance both of the disease and of the nature of 
preventive measures led to credence being placed in the wildest rumours as to the 
objects of the latter : and in effecting even the simpler measures of disinfection 
and evacuation, Government oOScers frequently found themselves confronted 
by ignorant and obstinate resistance. All possible care was taken to respect 
religious and social usages, and to enlist the aid of caste representatives : but 
in a few cases it unfortunately happened that the tactlessness of individual 
officers or the intrigues of agitators kindled resistance into violent opposition. 
Biots similar to those which occurred during Lord Elgin’s administration at 
Bombay, Garshankar and Seringapatam took place during tie years 1900-01 at 
Gawnpore, in the Patna, Sialkot and Gurdaspui* districts, and in the Patiala 
state- At Gawnpore on the occurrence of a few eases of plague in April 1900 
a mob attacked the plague camp and murdered five policemen and a 
chuprasi on duty there. The troops and volunteers were called out and the 
latter had to fire before the crowd dispersed. The Lieutenant-Governor 
arrived in person and was successful in allaying the excitement by explan- 
ations of the plague rules. The ringleaders were afterwards arrested and brought 
to justice, and punitive police were quartered on the town." At Chakbaria in 
the Patna district a mob armed with swords and lathis assaulted a police inspector 
and threatened the joint magistrate and the district and the assistant superin- 
tendent; but the police cleared the village without firing and were able to make 
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several arrests." At a village in tlie Gurdaspnr district in April 1901 a European 
ofiBcer was assaulted ; and sliortly afterwards a more serious outbreak occurred 
in the Sialkot district, where a native naih-tahsildar whose behaviour was 
resented by the people and a hospital assistant were killed. Two squadrons of 
cavalry were called out, but order was restored without their being employed.® 
At Patiala also in Eebruary 1902 a riot occurred in which Major Hendley, 
was severely injured." Since that time there has been no \iolent opposition 
to plague measures. 

As is indicated below (para. 4) the view which guided plague administration 
in its earlier stages, viz . — that stidngent measures were not only feasible hut 
essential to prevent further spread of the disease, lias in practice been matei’ially 
modided. The object now sought is to persuade and to explain rather than to 
enforce : and to provide the means of safety and to leave their adoption to the 
influence of the more enlightened among the people. Apart from this change of 
policy, mere familiarity with plague measures and practical experience of the 
appalling consequences of the disease on the one hand and of the chances of safety 
offered by precautions on the other have gradually induced a different attitude of 
mind from that formerly prevailing. The people are often apathetic and inert hut 
they are seldom now actively resistant. On thi< change of attitude were based 
the success of disinfection in Allahabad in 1901, and the scheme put forward by 
the Punjab Government in 1902 for the inoculation of several millions of persons. 
The time is apparently still distant when pnblic opinion throughout the country 
will be sufficiently alert and effective to enable Government to divest itself 
of the initiative in plague prevention : but in so far as suspicion born of ignor- 
ance has been allayed and a certain readiness to adopt the means offered by 
Government has taken its place, a substantial advance has been made. 


3. B.ttva staff. — Prolonged, widespread and recurring epidemics of plague 
imposed burdens which the ordinary medical staff could not be expected 
to discharge unaided, and to reinforce them medical practitioners from England 
have from time to time boeu engaged for temporary plague duty. In June 
1899 the Secretary of State, who found difficulty in obtaining suitable 
candidates, suggested that every endeavour should be made to retain the services 
of those practitioners wffio were then on duty in India at an increased 
salary, and it was decided to offer pay at the rate of Es. 800 to candidates who 
held a diploma in public health or a certificate in bacteriology, or who had 
acted as medical officer of health or already served ou plague duty to the 
satisfaction of Government.^ 

In September 1899 Lord George Hamilton drew attention to the impor- 
tance of inquiring into complaints made hy the doctors and nurses who bad 
been sent to India on plague duty. In reply His Lordship was informed that 
due consideration had always been shown to the doctors and nurses from Eng- 
land, and that in granting conveyance allowances to nurses the Government 
of India had instructed local Governments to treat their cases with liberality.® 

In 1901 the Government of India delegated the power of re-engaging doctors 
for temporary plague duty to 'the Bombay Government. The special engagement 
or thirty-seven English doctors for the Punjab inoculation scheme is noticed 
below (para. 6). In 1902 it was decided to grant privilege leave to doctors and 
nurses engaged in England for temporary plague duty. As a further relief to the 


(a) Bengal letter no. 2006- Modi -P , d. July 26, 1900. 

C Punjab letter no 616-L. P., d May 10, I901i^ 
(Zf) 5 Fnnjab letter no 10"S. P.» d May 21, 1901. 
t Punjab letter no, 186-S. P., d. June 12, 1901. 
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medical services, the Government of India in 1900 sanctioned, the temporary 
appointment in this country of private medical practitioners with ordinary Eng- 
lish qualifications on Es. 600, and of those with a qualification in public 
health on Es, 600 per mensem. 

Until 1901 staff corps officers were commonly employed on plague duty 
and rendered valuable assistance to the district staffs, especially in the Bombay 
presidency and in the United Provinces, In July 1901 the Secretary of State 
took exception to the practice of allowing officers of native regiments to be 
detached to an unlimited extent for plague or other temporary civil duty, and 
the Government of India accordingly asked the Governmeats of Bombay and 
the United Provinces to arrange for the return to military duty of as 
many of such officers as could be spared. Eventually it was decided to employ 
no more staff corps officers on plague duty. In November 1902 an exception 
was made in the case of Bangalore where six staff corps officers were lent for 
plague duty, as the measures were mainly designed for the protection of troops 
and the officers could be spared locally and were needed only for a short time. 

4i. Indian Tlagne Commission . — The Commission appointed by Lord Elgin’s 
Government in November 1898 to inquire into the origin, transmission 
and treatment of plague, concluded their investigations in July 1901. 
A complete copy of their report was not received until September 1901, but 
to avoid delay the Commission from time to time furnished the Government of 
India with their conclusions on specific points, thereby enabling orders upon these 
to be issued in advance. Thus at a very early stage of the inquiry the Commission 
communicated some useful criticisms upon the manufacture of the prophylac- 
tic fluid invented by Mr. Haffkiue, the practice of disinfection, and the 
treatment of moribund patients. The first regular instalment of their report, 
however, relating to Mr. Haffkine’s system of inoculation, was received at the 
beginning of January 1900. It will be convenient to reserve this for further 
mention below in connection with the general question of inoculation (para. 6). 
The most important section, that dealing with the suppression of plague, reached 
India in the early part of 1900, and was fully reviewed by Lord Curzon’s Gov- 
ernment in a resolution of July 1900 which marked an entirely new departure 
in the practical treatment of the disease®. The first question dealt with concern- 
ed the measures to he taken for the effective discovery of plague cases. Adopt- 
ing the Commission’s conclusions on nearly all points, the Government of India 
discouraged compulsory inoculation, restricted the employment of house-search 
parties to certain well-defined conditions, and approved of the surveillance of 
persons from infected areas, especially by local agency. They discomaged the 
grant of rewards and forbade the employment of paid informers. On the other 
hand, they agreed that volunteer agencies for the detection of oases should be 
stimulated and encouraged. The establishment of a special reporting agency 
in suspected tracts, though an elaborate and expensive measure, was also com- 
mended in view of the success which had attended its adoption iu the United 
Provinces. Existing methods of mortality registration were pronounced too 
defective to he generally of great nse : but in large towns inquiries into the 
cause of deaths were recommended. Upon the question of the inspection of 
corpses the Commission were divided in opinion; but the Government of 
India accepting the view of the non-soientifio members directed that the 
practice should .no longer be resorted to. The Commission next considered 
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the measures to he taken to check plague during an outbreak. Upon their 
recommendation the Government of India authorised the compulsory removal 
of patients to hospital only on conditions 'which made the measure an 
effective precaution and in the case of persons without friends or home. Every 
means should, however, he employed to induce patients to resort voluntarily 
to hospital. The removal of moribund sufferers was strictly forbidden* 
The segregation of persons who had been exposed to infection was approved 
under strictly limited conditions. The evacuation of infected villages and small 
towns was approved and the principles on which it should proceed were for- 
mulated. The question of disinfection is discussed in para. 5 below. To 
guard against the spread of plague by sea to other countries the Commission 
proposed to apply the rules which were already in force at large ports to all 
places whence ships sail for ports beyond India. Finding no evidence that ship- 
borne rats had ever carried plague beyond the seas, they deprecated the fumi- 
gation of the holds of ships as unnecessary and impracticable. They approved 
the precautions taken in respect of pilgrims ; and prescribed the measures 
to be taken when an infected ship arrived in port. Coming to the precautions 
adopted on railways, the Commission proposed, and the Government of India 
directed, a large reduction in the number of examining stations. Disinfection 
of the personal baggage of travellers was condemned as harassing and laborious, 
and the Government of India decided to stop the practice. The form of land 
quarantine which resulted from the detention of travellers by road was also con- 
demned save in the case of pilgrims. The use of cordons to prevent people from 
passing from an infected to an uninfected area was also forbidden. The stoppage 
of booking at railway stations, however, was approved as an expedient of value 
particularly on the occasion of religious gatherings which were likely to be 
attended by persons from plague-stricken tracts. Summing up their conclusions 
the Commission declared that in large centres of population the only measures 
applicable were disinfection, inoculation, the evacuation of specially infected 
quarters and (so long as infection bad not spread) the isolation of the sick. In 
the case of villages they approved the employment of disinfection and inocula- 
tion only in so far as the staff and appliances were thoroughly efficient. 
Failing this condition they preferred to rely mainly on evacuation. The 
Government of India agreed with the President that to the latter measure 
should be added the opening up of houses to permit of disinfection through 
the natural agencies of sun and air. In commending these conclusions to the 
attention of local Governments, the Government of India referred with ap- 
proval to the policy enunciated by Sir Antony MacDonnell, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, and associated themselves with him 
in deprecating the application of too rigid rules and in laying stress upon the 
importance of adapting local measures to local conditions and gauging accurately 
the circumstances and temper of the people. 

The importance of these orders is the reason for thus reviewing them at 
length. By finally condemning those expedients which had been found most 
productive of hostility and by approving only hon-coereive measures, they mark- 
ed a new epoch in plague administration. Local Governments immediately 
revised their rules in accordance with the Government of India’s wishes : and 
during the period which has since elapsed it is safe to affinn that the policy 
which the orders of July 1900 first formulated has in practice been taken even 
farther, and that the plague administration of the present time is carried out 
with the least possible disregard of public opinion and convenience and the 
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utmost co-operation with non-official enterprise and efforts so far as these are 
anywhere forthcoming. 

6. Disinfection , — Prior to the consideration of the question of disinfection 
by the Plague Commission the Government of India circulated to local Govern- 
ments for guidance model rules drawn up by their Sanitary Commissioner “ : 
but the Commission’s inquiries were of great value in detecting and correcting 
defects in actual practice. They advocated the chemical disinfection of infected 
houses, but criticised the agency hitherto employed. The President, howerer, 
personally preferred to rely largely on disinfection by light and air. The Com- 
mission recommended the use of a solution of 1 in 1,000 of perchloride of mer- 
cury, hut suggested that further experiments might be instituted to determine 
the cheapest and most effective disinfectant. Vessels of standard size should, 
they considered, be employed, and walls and floors should he carefully brushed 
and not merely sprinkled with the fluid. They referred to the importance of 
avoiding destructive methods of disinfection in dealing with personal effects ; 
doubted whether steam-sterilisers were suited for general adoption in India ; and 
advocated reliance on disinfection by exposure to the sun in the case of valuable 
fabrics and grain-stocks. With small modifications the Governor General in 
Council adopted these proposals. Local Governments were asked to consider 
the possibility of providing trained disinfecting gangs, and to initiate experi- 
ments regarding particular strengths of disinfectant.* Such experiments 
have since been conducted in the laboratories at Agra, Calcutta and Parel : they 
resulted in the acquisition of much miscellaneous information, but cannot be 
said to have affected the conclusions which the Commission reached. The 
practical difficulty of ascertaining by subsequent inspection whether a house 
had been carefully disinfected was successfully surmounted in the Punjab. It 
was found that the mixture with the disinfecting solution of a common green 
aniline dye not only enhanced its antiseptic powers, but had the effect of 
temporarily staining the surface to which it was applied, thus enabling an 
officer within three or four days afterwards to judge whether the disinfection 
had been sufficient. No objection was taken by the people to the use of the dye 
and the Government of lodia thought it useful to inform other local Govern- 
ments of its employment.® The efficacy of formalin also as a disinfectant has 
been investigated in the Parel laboratory. Experiment showed that disinfection 
by this gas was not suited for general use in India where houses cannot generally 
he made air-tight and that, generally speaking, it was a less effective, less expedi- 
tious or more costly agent than the perchloride solution. Put for the disin- 
fection with formaldehyde of the shoes of crews of vessels, an apparatus has 
been devisedin Bombay which has worked successfully and has been com- 
mended to the notice of other Governments. During the outbreak of plague 
in Jammuiin March ,1902 the population -were opposed to chemical disinfection, 
.and a desiccating apparatus, burning coal or cowdung fuel, was employed 
with, it is claimed, highly successful results. Similar desiccators have since 
been tried .elsewhere but, on the whole, inconclusively. As an ingenious 
attempt to accommodate preventive .measures to unenlightened opinion may 
be quoted the proposal made by a Bombay deputy collector to represent 
.to the villagers that the treatment of their houses with an apparatus of 
this kind was an.actof worship of the plague demon. 

The attitude adopted by the Government of India on the question of 
method can he best illustrated by reference to the correspondence- with the 'Gov- 

(a) D. letter noa. 2115 — 2124), d< July 4^ 1899. 
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ernment of Bengal in 1904-05. In Noyember 1904 that Government published 
a resolution which stated that as chemical disinfection by perchloride of mercury 
bud not proved entirely successful and was viewed with suspicion by the people 
it was advisable to substitute for it, where necessary, other methods which 
tlie people could use for themselves such as desiccation by the burning 
of cowdung fuel or by special apparatus. Phenyle was also stated -to be as 
efldcacious as, and more acceptable than, the mercury solution for the pur- 
poses of chemical disinfection. Lord Curzon’s Government observed that they 
accepted the general experience that the perchloride of mercury solution 
was the best disinfectant for general purposes alike on grounds of cheapness, 
effectiveness and simplicity, and that it was preferable to phenyle as the latter 
was a mixture of variable composition and consequently of uncertain operation. 
No attempts at disinfection by heat — whether with a naked gas flame, or Dr. 
Sawhney’s desiccator, or the hydro-carbon flame, or the kiln method — had gen- 
erally been as successful as the proper application of the perchloride solution. 
To encourage the use of measures of doubtful utility might discredit better 
measures : the co-operation of the people must no doubt be secured and for this 
reason the Government of India would not discountenance the adoption of alter- 
native methods where circumstances clearly demanded them ; but they hoped 
that every reasonable effort would be made before the better method was discard- 
ed.® In 1902 the Madras Government represented that disinfecting arrangements 
in the rural tracts of Mysore bordering with that presidency were inefficient ; 
and at the instance of the Government of India the Durbar, who had hitherto 
followed their Sanitary Commissioner in distrusting the effect of the disinfecting 
solution upon mud walls and floors, agreed to employ chemical disinfection 
wherever possible. 

6. Inoculation . — Chapter IV of the Plague Commission’s report contains 
their conclusions regarding the efficacy of the system of inoculation with a pro- 
phylactic fluid which had been devised by Mr. Haffkine in 1897. They 
found that inoculation sensibly diminished both the incidence of attacks and 
the death-rate among those attacked, though it did not confer absolute pro- 
tection. The protection afforded was, they declared, not great immediately 
after the inoculation, but the period of protection lasted for several weeks. 
They drew attention to the importance of standardizing and reducing the 
dose ; they suggested that re-sterihzation after sealing would give additional 
security ; and they added certain practical directions of importance regarding 
the employment of trained operators only, the sterilization of instruments, and 
rejection of half -used bottles, which the Government of India, endorsing their 
conclusions generally, commended to the careful attention of local Govern- 
ments. In reviewing the chapter the Government of India added their 
acknowledgments of the valuable services which Mr. Haffkine had rendered to 
India by his discovery ^ 

As was natural the practice of inoculation flrst gained some ground in the 
Bombay presidency and gradually extended in a smaller degree to other prov- 
inces. No attempt has been made to force it upon the people and their readi- 
ness to accept it has varied very greatly in different localities, depending not 
a little upon their confidence in the administrative officers. In Poona 36,000 
inoculations were performed in 1899-1900 : and in the Gaya district of Bengal 
22,476 persons were inoculated up to April 1903. In the United Provinces the 
measure was less popular and 8,600 persons only had been inoculated, mainly 
in Cawnpore, up to March 1903. In the Punjab, on the other hand, nearly 
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300,000 persons submitted to the operation in 1699-1900, But fragmentary 
as the evidence is, it seems possible that the measure might gradually have 
found acceptance in infected areas, had not progress been seriously retarded by 
events which occurred in 1902, 

In the middle of that year the Government of the Punjab, impressed by 
the severity of the epidemic of plague which had attached the province in the 
preceding spring, and apprehending that unless special efforts were made to 
resist it the disease might extend over the whole of northern India, laid before 
the Government of India proposals for affording the protection of inoculation to 
a large proportion of the people. Finding that the extent of the previous epi- 
demic had practically placed other measures of protection beyond his resources 
and encouraged by the growing popularity of inoculation, the Lieutenant-Govern- 
or proposed to cause as many as possible of the population of thirteen districts to 
be treated with the prophylactic fluid. It was estimated that it would be possible 
during the cold weather to inoculate some six and a half millions of people. 
Operations of such magnitude would necessitate not only the deputation of a 
special staff of medical officers, commissioned and subordinate, from sources of 
supply in this country, but also the entertainment, on liberal terms, of thirty- 
seven additional medical practitioners from England. The scheme was to cost 
something over seven lakhs of rupees, and, as this amount was beyond the 
capacity of provincial revenues to bear, a special grant of nearly five and a half 
lakhs w^as asked for from imperial funds. After careful examination, the 
Government of India decided to sanction the proposals. While they recognised 
that the project contained many elements of uncertainty, they considered 
that all the probabilities pointed to a wide recrudescence of plague, which 
might possibly be kept within hounds by extensive inoculation, the only 
precautionary measure which the people could be induced to accept readily 
iu large numbers. The experience of the cold weather of 1901-02 compelled 
them, they thought, to adopt any measure that offered a reasonable chance 
of prevention, rather than by a policy of inaction, to face the risk of 
allowing the disease to spread unchecked through northern India. Accepting 
the proposals in their entirety they induced the Secretary of State to engage 
and send out the medical practitioners required from England.® 

Before framing its proposals the Punjab Government was led to believe 
that the Parel laboratory — the only place of manufacture of the fluid— would be 
capable with temporary assistance of producing the amount required which was 
estimated at seventy thousand doses a day. Owing to unforeseen causes, however, 
delay ensued in furnishing the laboratory with the staff required and towards the 
end of July the Director was informed that the beginning of operations would be 
deferred until October 1, 1902. But before this information reached him, Mr. 
Haffkine, who apprehended that he might he unable to meet the demands made 
upon him in time, determined to accelerate the production of the prophylactic by 
certain changes of process. Bfe did so on his own responsibility and without 
reporting his action. But vague and informal intimation of the change reached 
the Punjab Government shortly before inoculation began. It was known that 
the prophylactic was being concentrated and the dosage reduced ; but it was not 
known that any radical change had been effected in its character. ITevertheless 
in view of the magnitude of the interests at stake, and of the possibility that the 
mere fact of a reduced dose might prejudice the scheme, an officer of the Punjab 
Government was sent to Parel to ascertain precisely wbat was being done. 
On receiving his report the Lieutenant-Governor decided to allow inoculation to 
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proceed ‘ solely on the responsibility of Mr. Haflkine as to the efficacy and harm- 
lessness of the new fluid.’ Inoculation accordingly began on October 1, 
1902. Before the end of the month reports reached the local Government 
which indicated that the prophylactic fluid in use was yielding unsatisfactory- 
results. On the information before him on October 30, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, considering that the risk of serious accident through the employment 
of contaminated fluid was too grave to incur, ordered the immediate cessation 
of all inocnlation throughout the province. Unhappily these orders were 
not in time to prevent a deplorable disaster. On November 6, nineteen 
persons who had been inoculated on October 30 in the village of Malkowal 
from a single bottle of the plague prophylactic were found to be suffering from 
tetanus, and all of them subsequently died. 

A catastrophe of this character not only prejudiced the Punjab Government’s 
project at the very outset, but endangered the reputation of inoculation through- 
out India and threatened the credit of the authorities who had encouraged 
recourse to it. Tlie Government of India accordingly determined that the facts 
should be investigated and the responsibility determined by the most competent 
officers whose services they could command. They appointed a committee of 
investigation consisting of the Chief Justice of the High Court, Bombay, the 
Principal of the Calcutta Medical College, and the Director of the Pasteur In- 
stitute of India : and remitted to them certain definite issues on each of which 
their verdict was requested. The final report of the committee vas delayed 
by the fact that it became necessary for them to consider the results of further 
experiments and the contents of certain papers which were not originally 
before them. They found that the Malkowal disaster was the result of a con- 
tamination of the prophylactic fluid which probably occurred in the laboratory 
during manufacture : that the staff employed in the manufacturing process was 
rmtrained and incompetent : that the new fluid was probably as efficacious as the 
old and in its essential constituents not more liable to contamination : hut that 
the final process of sterilization was open to objection and that the omission of 
the small percentage of carbolic acid previously added was also a grave mista;ke. 
In other words the conirnittee declared that the prophylactic fluid, in the new 
form in which Mr. Haffkine was issuing it, involved elements of danger of the 
gravest magnitude. The change made by the Ditector was, they considered, 
one which should have been reported to Government for approval. In mitiga- 
tion of 'their verdict the committee referred at length to various considerations 
which rhight be urged in extenuation of the Director's action. The Government 
of India, with fuller sources of information open to them, were unable to admit 
these in their entirety ; though on the main points 'they accepted the commit- 
tee’s conclusions. Becollection of his past services prompted them to deal 
leniently with Mr. Haffkine, at the same time as they condemned his redkless- 
'ness'and administrative incapacity. They proposed to divest him of all adminis- 
trative powers while leaving his emolumetlts unohanged.® The Secretary of 
State, betofe'WhOm’their conclusions were laid, recurred to the difficulties which 
in bis ‘Opinion had ‘beset Mr. -Haffkine and desired to Jbe further informed 
of the effebt'of 'these proposals,^ 'Meanwhile *fa0ts ’had come to light which 
■further demonstrated Mr. Saffkine’s unfitness lor the admiuistrati-ve charge of 
a laboratory : anti after Ctating’theni at length the Government ofTndia renewed 
their recommendation'thRt-he should not be appointed to the mewceiltrdldnsti- 
' tdte of ‘research for the charge of wh ich he had been ori ginallydesignated The 
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Secretary of State accepted this recommendation, which has been carried into effect 
in connection with the institution of the new lahoralorj* (Chap. IX, para. 11). 
It need only be added that subsequent investigations conducted by the Lister 
Institute entirely confirmed the findings of Sir Lawrence Jenkins’ Commission.* 

Experiments have since been conducted with an improved decanting appa- 
ratus invented by Dr. Maynard, which will, it is claimed, obviate the po.ssibility 
of contamination such as previously occurred ; the result of prolonged trials 
has been to substantiate the inventor’s claim, and the Government of India have 
resolved to adopt the apparatus which is believed to be in advance of anything 
of the kind in use elsewhere. The apparatus has been patented in England, 
America, and many countries of Europe, At the Health Exhibition orga< 
nized in connection with the Industidal and Agricultural Exhibition held in 
Bombay in December 1904 a series of demonstrations was given by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bannerman, who had succeeded Mr. Haffkine as Director of the Parel 
laboratory and had since devoted himself with some success to the problems of 
standardizing and improving the prophylactic, of the method by which the 
fluid used for inoculation against plague was being manufactured. The object 
■was to enable the public to ascertain by personal observation and by inquiry 
from the experts in charge of the manufacture, the precise nature of the 
precautions which are now taken to guard against the contamination of the fluid 
by disease-bearing germs. The Director was instructed to give full explana- 
tions of the process to any one interested.' Some time before tbis demonstration 
was given the Government of India decided that only the standard fluid should 
be manufactured for issue.* This fluid is sterilized by methods approved by the 
Indian Plague Commission and contains the requisite proportion of carbolic 
acid : it is now bottled by the new method above described which is believed to 
render it impossible for any geimi to enter from outside. The results 
of this attempt to reassure public opinion can only be gradually known ; but 
it is hoped that it will have the effect of restoring inoculation in the public 
credit and of thus enabling the Government to rc-employ an instrument of pro* 
teetion against the plague which promised good results. 

7. Serum treatment . — Although no prophylactic other than that produced 
by Mr. HaJffkine has been generally used in India, experiments have been made 
with curative sera invented by other scientists. In 1900 the Secretary of State 
sent out for trial in Bombay specimens of sera prepared by Professor Temi 
of Messina, wMch appeared to have proved of great value in Bio Janeiro : but 
no conclusive results could be obtained from the small quantity available. 
In 1898-99 Professor Lustig of Florence visited Bombay and made experiments 
with bis serum. The Plague Commission who inquired into its effects reported 
that inoculation with the serum certainly had the effect of decreasing mortality, 
and advised further study, under certain conditions and in certain, definite 
directions.. This inquiry was intrusted to the Parel laboratory, but the report 
was not received till 1904. It was ineonclusive as regards results and only 
showed that the serum as then produced was far too expensive for general use. 
But the inquiry was not further pursued as it is understood that investigators 
in Europe are approaching the question of the production of- a curative serum 
on new lines. Meanwhile the results of the serum treatment of plague in India 
have been collected and a memoir on the subject is in the press. 

8. BUology. — The etiology of plague was investigated by the Plague Commis- 
sion of 1899 whose conclusions, based on the incomplete e-vidence then avail- 
able, are stated at length in chap. Ill of their report. The disease supposed to 

^ Ko) Tel. d. Jan, 1, 1904. (341,) (e) Press communique, d. Dec. 13, 1904. 

ib) I. O. letter no. 2811, d. Kov. 25, 19C4. W H. D, letter no. 915, d. July ^ 1904. 
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Tj 6 AndpTnifi in KuHiSiOii 3 .nd. known loo&lly &s vtiOihOiYnoTi was invBstigatod. in 
1899 at the instance of the Commission hy two officers specially deputed. In 
1901 mahamari reappeared in the Garhwal hills and Major Chaytor-White, 
Deputy Sanitary Commissioner in the United ProYinces, was sent to report upon 
it. He concluded that the bacillus of the disease was identical with that of 
plague ; but his inquiries left it somewhat uncertain whether the outbreak 
was actually the result of infection from the plains or not. 

In 1904, however, the conclusion was forced upon the Government of 
India hy the fact that the ravages of plague continued to extend, in spite of the 
most unremitting efforts of the local officers and the provincial authorities, 
that it was time that help should be sought in a new direction. For a policy of 
compulsion a policy of persuasion had been substituted hut the failure of 
the latter had been as complete as that of the former. It was impossible, how- 
ever, for Government to contemplate unmoved the terrible results of the 
disease, which in the province most severely afflicted was threatening to interfere 
sensibly with recruitment for the army, the progress of colonization schemes and 
in fact all material progress. Meanwhile however little or nothing was known of 
the disease from the purely scientific aspect, and the measures taken had been 
those which general experience rather than particular knowledge had suggested. 
Adopting the proposals made to them by the Government of the Punjab 
in August 1904, the Government of India submitted a proposal to the 
Secretary of State for the prosecution of further scientific inquiry into the etio- 
logy of plague, and asked him to obtain for them the services of two or three of 
the best experts available for the purpose, whether English or foreign, with whom 
they intended to associate in the inquiry selected officers of the Indian Medical 
Service. They proposed to leave the investigators an entirely free hand, observing 
only that the ultimate end in view was the discovery of measures of prevention 
or cure of such a nature that they could be practically applied in India.** On 
the recommendation of the Lister Institute and the Eoyal Society the Secretary 
of State after further reference to the Government of India constituted a small 
committee from these bodies, on which the India Office also was represented.* 
It was arranged that the committee should administer and account for a grant 
of £5,000, renewable annually as required, for the purpose of the plague research 
party, which consists of two experts selected and paid by the committee and two 
junior Indian Medical Service officers placed at their disposal whose pay is 
in addition to the grant of £5,000. It has also been arranged that the report of 
the experts should be furnished to the committee and to the Government of 
India at the same time. The bacteriologists from England arrived in Bombay 
in May 1905 and the inquiry has begun at the Parel laboratory. One of the 
Indian Medical officers has joined the party and the services of the other officer 
will shortly be made available. 


9. TUgue reittrws.— Since the first outbreak of the plague in India local 
authorities have been required to report fully to the Government of India 
details of the number of seizures and deaths in local areas and the extension of 
the disease to new places. These reports were needed in the first instance 
for administrative reasons, and enabled the Government of India to' control the 
measures taken for the suppression of plague in infected areas and for the defence 
of uninfected places. But they were also required for the purpose of keeping 
the Home Government and the representatives of foreign Powers regularly 


(a) F.^ C desp. no. 309, 
(1) Fov,XS,l$0d. 
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informed as to tlie position. The various local Governments devised their own 
statistical forms and by degrees there thus grew up a confused and elaborate' 
series of tabular statements, whose compilation involved a degree of labour out 
of all proportion to the value of the results obtained. Lord Ourzon’s Government 
have recently addressed themselves to the question of simplifying and reducing 
the returns and after obtaining the Secretary of State’s concurrence have 
issued orders on the subject to local Governments. In the course of the in- 
quiry they asked provincial Governments to inform them fully regarding the 
agencies by which plague figures are in the first instance reported, the channels 
through which they are collected and the initial forms used in their compila- 
tion.* I'he information yielded by this inquiry will probably bear fruit in sug- 
gestions for the improvement of vital registration generally throughout India. 

10. Prevention by land . — The prohibition of cordons and of the disinfec- 
tion of the baggage of railway travellers has been noticed in para. 4 above. 
Generally speaking, no attempt is now made to prevent the transmission of plague 
through the medium of travellers by road. As a solitary exception to this policy, 
the Government of India apjxrove of the spontaneous action of the inhabitants of 
villages in excluding persons arriving from infected areas during the period of 
danger. Such exclusion can ordinarily be enforced by the personal influence of 
village headmen and with trifl-ing inconvenience to the public. At the instance 
of the Government of the Punjabs provision has even been made for the ejection of 
individuals coming from infected areas by order of the district magistrate on 
receipt of a bond fide petition from the residents affected. But, on the other hand, 
an attempt to stretch the system into the maintenance of regular guards round 
populous towns has been more than once condemned. Travellers by railway, how- 
ever, are more easily observed and from the first days of plague in India endeavour 
has always been made to check the transmission of the disease by rail. This is 
done by establishing an inspecting station between an infected and an uninfected 
area where all passengers by trains passing from the former to the latter are medi- 
cally examined, and those found or suspected to be suffering from plague are 
detained for treatment or observation. To assist the staff in detecting cases and 
to prevent travellers from eluding examination by rebooking at intermediate 
places, all tickets issued at stations in an infected area were formerly stamped 
with a distinctive punch mark. In some provinces the names and addresses of 
all travellers alighting with stamped tickets were sent to the local authorities in 
order to enable them to be observed at their homes during the period of danger. 
In some instances this system is believed to have had good results. The tem- 
porary immunity of the Central Provinces from plague was ascribed to the effi- 
ciency of the inspections at the station on the Bombay frontier. But the gradual 
penetration of the disease behind these inspection barriers, and experience of the 
inconvenience to travellers and the expense to Government have continuously 
resulted in a relaxation of the system. The orders of July 1900 upon the 
Plague Commission’s proposals effected a reduction of the number of 
inspection stations and none are now maintained in the northern provinces save 
for the special protection of a few hill stations. The Governments of Bombay 
and Madras, however, have preferred to maintain inspections at a few places. 
In the latter presidency travellers from infected areas are still required to execute 
a bond engaging them to appear daily for observation for a ten-days* period 
and it is locally claimed that the practice has been of great value in resisting 
the incursion of the disease — a claim that appears to acquire additional force 
with each new year in which the mortality reported from Madras is smaller than 

~ ~ (a) H. D« letter noe. 1432-14i38, d. Oct. 1, 1901« 
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from other infected proTinces. Native states also still rely largely for protection 
on the medical examination of railway passengers. Where the system 
still obtains, endeavour has been made to reduce the inconvenience both to the 
individual and to the railway management to a minimum. The punch-marking 
of tickets has also been recently abolished throughout the rest of India as an 
expedient of doubtful utility, the Governments of the two presidencies being 
left to maintain their own arrangements at discretion. The prohibition of 
railway booking from infected areas on the occasion of religious fairs or other 
similar gatherings is still regarded as a valuable precaution, and is frequently 
resorted to. Such prohibitions are applied so far as possible only to the infected 
areas from which persons may be expected to proceed to the fair or assemblage. 

11. Merchandise and plague.— ThQ Plague Commission thought that there 
was small danger of the spread of plague through the medium of ordinary articles 
of merchandise, and advised that it was unnecessary to take any steps for its 
disinfection. The Government of India have always acted on this view, and 
have contented themselves with forbidding the import from infected localities 
of specially dangerous articles such as rags and soiled linen. These 
re.strictions have from time to time been relaxed under suitable precautions in 
cases where their rigid enforcement would interfere with industry. 

12. Bats and plague . — The Plague Commission concluded that in some places, 
though by no means in all, rats bad been active agents in the dissemination of 
the disease : but they qualified this by observing that plague among rats had 
not invariably been followed by plague among men and that plague among 
men had sometimes been due to other causes than to infection by the agency of 
rats. In December 1901 the Government of India accordingly took up the 
question whether it was possible or expedient to adopt any- organized system 
for the extermination of rats in an infected or threatened area.® Inquiries from 
local Governments, however, showed the great difficulties in the way. Infection 
with a specific virus had been invariably ineffectual and no other method of 
destruction could be put in practice generally without the active and persistent 
co-operation of the people. This, was not forthcoming even in large cities and 
under the stimulus of rewards. The nuroher of rats that had been destroyed even 
in areas where special energy had been devoted to their destruction was quite 
insignificant. The couclusion was forced upon th.e Government of India that no 
measures of general application were practicable. It was reported from Madras 
in 1903 that a mixture of sulphuric acid and tar was found of great service in 
dispelling rats and the papers were circulated for the information of other 
Governments 

The danger of plague being carried over sea by rats in ships’ hohfe is 
a question upon which opinion has differed widely. The Ottoman Sanitary 
Board enforces the destruction of rats in all ships arriving in Turkish ports, aud 
the Drench authorities have also been in favour of stringent measures, but the 
Government of India have hitherto adhered to the opinion of the Pla'^ue 
Cornmission that such precautions are of no value, lifor did they think it 
necessary when the question was reopened in 1903 to take steps to prevent rats 
from coming ashore from ships in Indian ports, as all ports of foreign trade 
except Eangoon, were already infected. In Calcutta, however, measures to this 
end were subsequently prescribed by the local Government. 

The Paris Convention of 1903 has for the first time formaUy recognised the 
danger that rats may assist in the disse mination of the disease. Plague 

(a) H. I>. letter noa. 233i -2332, d* Dec. 17, 1901. .. 
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among rats is not, indeed, treated by the Convention as on tbe same footing as 
plague among human patients : nor is its existence applied as a criterion in the 
classification of ships, but the destruction of rats is prescribed on infected ships, 
recommended for suspected ships and left optional in the case of healthy ships, 
unless rat-plague is known or suspected to be present. On land rat-plague 
need be notified only in conjunction with plague among men. These provisions 
seemed at first sight to constitute a formidable addition to the responsibilities of 
Government in respect of rats, but after careful consideration the Government 
of India decided that they were not such as need deter them from accepting the 
Convention. They propose to explain to the Secretary of State that owing to 
caste and religious prejudices no effective methods of destroying rats can 
be instituted either in seaports or in the interior of India : but as importance 
was attached to the notification of plague among rats, the maritime local Gov- 
ernments were asked that when the extension of plague to any ports whence 
vessels sail for Europe was reported it might be stated whether any plague or 
unusual mortality among rats has been observed®. 

13. Svrvey of the position, In the foregoing paragraphs have been 

reviewed the discussions which have from time to time been pursued regarding 
the principal measures taken against the plague in India, and it has been shown 
how no single one of them nor even all of them taken together have been successful 
in arresting or even in checking the progress of the disease. In 1905 a 
separate Sanitary Commissioner with the Government of India was appointed 
with tbe intention of giving a new impulse to sanitary effort throughout the 
country (chap. IS, para. 9) and a committee of scientific inquiry was instituted 
to examine more closely the scientific aspects of the problem of plague (para. 8 
above). Simultaneously with these measures Lord Curzon’s Government deter- 
mined to collate and to sift thoroughly the results of past experience of the disease 
and of the practical measures which had been everywhere adopted since the 
publication of the Plague Commission’s report. Accordingly in July 1906 
they asked local Governments to cause accounts based as far as possible on 
personal experience to be prepared by selected officers, with special reference 
to (1) the conditions affecting the origin and spread of plague— includ- 
ing under this head such matters as the material and situation of dwellings, 
the habits and occupations of the classes specially attacked or specially 
immune, and the relation of disease among rats to disease among human 
beings, (2) the conditions determining the character of the measures to be 
adopted — including such matters as railway and road inspection, observation, 
segregation, evacuation, disinfection and measures against rats, (3) the degree 
of success attending the measures taken and the causes of relative success and 
failure.* The voluminous evidence thus obtained has been carefully examined 
by the Sanitary Commissioner, and shortly before leaving India Lord Ourzon 
directed that a Resolution should be prepared embodying the results of the 
inquiry. It is intended to review the scientific knowledge of plague at present 
available; to examine the practical experience of the past five years; and to 
expound in a practical form the methods approved by the Government of India — 
in short to provide an administrative programme of plague policy. Speaking 
generally the main points upon which a change of opinion is to be noted are the 
increased importance now attached to the agency of rate in disseminating the 
disease, and the comparative disrepute into which disinfection has fallen as a 
protective measure. 


(a) W.D. letter nos 994 — 997, d. June 17, 1905. (3i4) 

(4) S.D.letUrnos.im—ltSB,d.Juls6, 1903. (315) 
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14. Frevenlion by sea .. — Tlie precautions taken to prevent the transmission 
of plague by sea have hitherto rested ultimately upon the Venice Sanitary Con- 
vention of 18.97, which regulated the measures to be taken by all the contract- 
ing countries in relation to one another. The procedure in force at the 
various Indian ports is, however, actually controlled by rules made by the local 
Governments under the Epidemic Diseases Act, 1897. In June 1900 Her late 
Majesty’s Government, who were then considering the question of the possibility 
of instituting a unifbrm code of maritime rules for observance in all British 
colonies and dependencies,, invited the Government of India to review the 
Indian rules in the light of the Plague Commission’s proposals and to report 
upon the subject.® The revision and collating of the various regulations in 
force was a work of time,, but eventually a set of model rules for the treatment 
of vessels arriving from or departing for ports beyond India was drawn up and 
sent to local Governments for criticism.^ In all essentials these conformed- to 
the directions of the Venice Convention; and on mere points of detail the 
procedure adopted in Bombay ports was generally preferred to that obtaining 
elsewhere, The opinions of provincial Governments have been received, but 
the issue of amended uniform rules has been deferred pending consideration of 
the conclusions of the recent international conference which assembled at 
Paris in October 1903, and which is discussed in the following paragraph. 

India has unhappily little to fear from the transmission of plague from 
other countries and the. main concern, of her Government has been to ensure that 
infection has not been carried from her ports to other countries. Whatever 
criticisms, may he directed against the comparative failure of the internal 
campaign against the disease this particular aspect of plague adminis- 
tration has been above reproach. Por years the plague inspection stajBE 
in the large seaports, and particularly in Bombay, have been unremitting in 
the faithful acquittal of a monotonous and laborious duty : and the Government 
of India are justified in claiming that it is to their scrupulous discharge of their 
responsibilities that, the countries of Europe largely owe the long immunity: 
which they have enjoyed from infection. 

W.. Venice and Varis Theprecautionsd;al£en to guard against 

thejnfection. of other countries have hitherto followed the conclusions of - the 
Venice Sanitary Convention of .1897. Erom the nature of the case it follows 
that the moreimportant of .these are concerned with the treatment of ships inin- 
feeted Indian: ports :, and this question bas been already noticed in para. 14 
above^ The oblig.a,tiQn to report ioontinuonsly to foreign Governments the occur- 
rence of plagp.e in India has also .beenifaithfully observed. W^eekly returns -have 
been sent showing the extent of the epidemic throughout India-, and telegraphic 
intimation has been given of the occurrence of plague in anj^ port whence 
vessels sail beyond India. In September 1903 the Secretary of State -informed 
the. Government of India that a new international conference had been con- 
vened at Paris to revise, and consolidate the cou elusions of previous conven. 
tions and that he proposed to appoint Surgeon-Oolonel Richardson as the Indian 
representative. The Government of India agreed to this ofi&cer’s nomination and 
desired that their views on certain points might he communicated to him for 
guidance. The text of the new convention was received early in 1904. Its 
decisions on the main questions . amounted to a distinct triumph of opinions for 
which this Government have oontendbd. The reduction of the recognised in- 
cubation period of plague from ten to five days and the consequent’ reduction 

(a) IJO, a. June 28, 1900. 

(i) B. X), letter »o>. SlQ-rSlB, d. Feb. 13, 1 903. (346) 
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of the period of ohservation and suryeillance from twelve to seven days in tbe 
case of. infected and suspected ships, which are important gains in the interests 
of commerce, are in complete accord with the views which the Government of 
India have always held. The convention dealt wuth cholera and plague conjointly, 
butas the provisions relating to the former disease were incompatible in some 
respects with Indian conditions it is proposed that India should signify its adher- 
ence only so far as plague is concerned. The provisions relating to rats which in 
some respects make in the direction of greater stringency have been noticed in 
para. 12 above. The Government of India have explained the purport of the 
new convention to local Governments and they are now proceeding to revise 
both the draft uniform shipping rules for plague, and the rules for the treat- 
ment of pilgrim ships which are also affected by its decisions. It will be 
possible also to undertake the promulgation of rules for the prevention of 
other diseases uncommon in India, and when this is done a complete code 
of provisions for the defence of India against infection from foreign 
countries and for the defence of foreign countries against infection from India 
will have been devised. 

16. Pilgrimage to the Sejaz.—ThQ apprehensiohs of European nations that 
plague might be communicated to Europe by the medium of Indian pilgrims 
journeying to Arabia had resulted in the absolute suspension of the haj in 
1897. In the following year the pilgrimage was reopened by Lord Elgin’s Gov- 
ernment, with the concurrence of the Secretary of State, to residents of India 
other than the Bombay presidency. This policy of permitting under certain 
restrictions the departure of pilgrims from uninfected parts of India was 
maintained by Lord Ourzon’s Government during the years 1899 — 1902, the 
areas to which pilgrimage was closed and the ports from which embarkation 
was permitted being annually notified. Thus for more than five years Muham- 
madans of the Bombay presidency were unable to proceed to Mecca and the em- 
barkation of pilgrims from the port of Bombay remained for the same period for- 
bidden. In 1902 at the instance of the Government of Bombay® the Govern- 
ment of India reviewed the position anew. They held that the interference with 
tbe religious feelings of Muhammadans which the prohibitory orders entailed 
could not he justified save as a purely temporary measure ; and they recognised 
that despite all explanations to the contrary, Muhammadans generally laid the 
responsibility for the disabilities imposed on them upoh the British Government, 
an impression which the consular representatives of foreign powers did nothing to 
remove. Nor did the Government of India anticipate that the maintenance of the 
restrictions would lead to any compensatory concessions from the powers in defer- 
ence to whose apprehensions they were devised. The attitude of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment towards Indian pilgrims was discouraging and Eussia, another protest- 
ing power, .actually supplied hundreds of the pilgrims who passed through India. 
Existing arrangeinents moreover were troublesome, expensive, and ineffectual : 
and on administrative eq^ually with political grounds it was expedient to terminate 
them. The Government of India therefore strongly recommended that the 
pilgrim traffic to the Hejaz should be released from all abnormal disabilities. 
The Venice Convention forbade neither the departure of pilgrims from a plague- 
infected, area nor their shipment from an infected port. The Government of 
India asked that they might avail themselves of this latitude. They under- 
took that, in accordance with the additional precautions taken in recent years, 
pilgrima should still be detained for observation in provincial camps near their 
homes and their personal effects there disinfected, and that they should then be 

(a) Bombay letter no. 4033, d. July 28, 1903^ 
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conTeyed in special trains or carriages to the ports of embarkation and there segre- 
gated in a central camp for final examination and disinfection.® His Majesty’s 
Government accepted these representations and the pilgrimage of ] 902-03 was 
accordingly thrown open to all parts of India. The ports of Bombay, Karachi 
and Chittagong were appointed for embarkation and central camps established 
there ; and definite routes were notified by which pilgrims from the various prov- 
inces should reach them.^ Beports received at the close of the season showed 
that the orders requiring pilgrims to assemble in the first instance in a provincial 
camp had proved a dead letter. The large majority had evaded provincial camps 
and made their way directly to the camps at the porta of departure ; nor did it 
appear possible without recourse to harsh measures to prevent such evasion. With 
the concurrence of the Secretary of State the Government of India determined 
to abolish provincial camps during the season of 1903-0-1, and to allow pilgrims 
to find their way unrestricted to the embarkation camps at Bombay and Chitta- 
gong." 

The procedure adopted in the case of returning pilgrims was originally 
as follows: — When a returning pilgrim- ship left Jodda, the Consul tclegrai)hed 
the number of pilgrims wha would quit Bombay by the various lines of railway. 
On arrival in Bombay the pilgrims were disinfected and put on board special 
trains without entering tlie city. The fares of those who professed indigence 
were paid by Government and the names and destinations of all returning hajis 
were telegraphed to the district authorities to enable their health to be observed on 
arrival. This procedure was a survival from 1897 when not only was Bombay 
the only infected place in India, but the Hejaz itself w’as also infected. Physical 
conditions and commercial apprehensions combined made it impossible to land 
returning pilgrims elsewhere than at Bombay : and in spite of the expense 
which the measures entailed, it was therefore decided to adopt them, in order 
to avoid any risk that the pilgrims landing there would carry plague to other 
places. In 1900 the Bombay Government deprecated the continuance of these 
measures. So long as fares were paid many pilgrims averred that they were 
penniless, and the arrangement positively encouraged the indigent to venture on 
pilgrimage and checked the flow of private charity.*' Bully as they recognised 
the force of these objections the. Government of India felt unable to abandon 
the precantLoas, which survived unchanged until 1903." It was then found 
that the expense of railway carriage was becoming unreasonably large, while the 
extension of plague in India largely detracted from the value of the precautions. 
Several local Governments moreover found it unnecessary to place the pilgrims 
under surveillance after their return. Accordingly the Government of India 
decided that returning pilgrims need no longer be disinfected and that their 
railway fares should be paid by Government only in the case of those from 
Baluchistan and beyond the frontier.-^ 

The difficulty of dealing with indigent pilgrims is, however, not confined to 
Bombay, Every year hundreds of pilgrims journey to Arabia without means 
sufficient for the incidental expenses of their stay in the holy places, or for the 
return journey : and at the close of each season many are stranded in Jedda 
without provision of any kind. The Government of India have, however, hitherto 
resisted the requests made to them that they would require pilgrims to purchase 
return tickets before quitting India. In order to save them from being 


(o) a. D. desp, no, 12, d. Aug. 28, 1902. (847) 

5 S. D. notn. no. 2278, d. Oct. 25, 1902. 

1 H D. letter nos 2279—2293, d. Oct. 25, 1902. 
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defrauded by extortionate charges for tickets sold in Jedda they hare indeed 
caused pilgrims to he advised of the advantages of buying return tickets in India, 
or of depositing the price with the Vice-Consul on their arrival in the Hejaz ; but 
these warnings have been of little or no avail. The chance that he may die on 
pilgrimage, or contrive to buy a return passage at lower than the standard rates, 
is to the pilgrim a conclusive reason for committing himself at tbe outset to only 
a single passage. But it has been held that to go further than this and to insist 
on return tickets being purchased in India would be to deny the poorer classes a 
chance of reaching Mecca ; and Government has refused to be responsible for 
such interference with religious liberties. On the other hand, it is impossible for 
Government to accept any responsibility for the repatriation of poor /lajis 
at the public charge, as to do so would speedily have the result of giving the 
annual pilgrimage the character of a tour at Government expense. It has 
hitherto been thought impossible therefore to do more than has been done 
already, that is to say, to provide that return tickets shall be available if asked 
for and to exhort pilgrims to take them. The difficulty is of old standing ; 
it was re-considered by the Government of India in 1903 after examination of 
the method of working a system of return tickets in the Straits Settlements, 
and it was then decided to adhere to the previous resolutions." An alternative 
proposal made by the Government of Bombay to tbe effect that only pilgrims 
who could produce Bs. 60 over and above tbe cost of their tickets and food 
during the pilgrimage should he permitted to embark for the Hc-jaz was 
negatived for similar reasons. 

At a later stage tliese conclusions were in some measure modified. The orders 
of 1902 did not immediately have the effect of largely increasing the exodus of 
Indian pilgrims, hvit in 1803-04 the number of those who went from India- was 
very large. There was an appreciable risk that large bodies of pauper pilgrims 
returning from Arabia might remain to infect Bombay city. The Bombay Gov- 
ernment were therefore asked to advise upon the proposal that in future years no 
person should be allowed to depart on pilgrimage who cannot first deposit the 
price of a return railway ticket from Bombay to his home. It was thought that 
this suggestion was not open to the same objections as those which had previously 
deterred Government from requiring the purchase of return tickets to the Hejaz. 
It would not in practice prevent any appreciable number of intending pilgrims 
from fulfilling their purpose, and it might prove of great value in obviating a 
congestion of pauper immigrants in the presidency town.* The Government 
of Bombay accepted the proposal and it was accordingly adopted. The 
Governor in Council suggested, however, that it would he expedient to arrange 
for a reduction in the return railway fares payable by pilgrims. Lord 
Ampthill’s Government referred this suggestion to the railway companies 
concerned and as it was unfavourably received they decided not to proceed 
with it. The question of insisting on the purchase of return steamer 
tickets was, however, revived by the Vice-Consul at Jedda in his report 
of 1904-05. He observed that other foreign Governments had adopted 
this plan and that no other course could obviate tbe yearly abandonment of a large 
crowd of Indian paupers in the Hejaz : he suggested therefore that the measure 
of comptdsion involved in the decision to insist on return railway fares might be 
beneficially extended to the steamer fares. The Government of India though 
not unmindful of the objections previously taken have asked the Government of 
Bombay to advise them how the system of requiring the prepayment of return 

~ (a) m n. desp. no. 20, d. Dec. 10, 1903. <350) 

(i) H. D. letter no. 432, d. Mar. 17, 19C4. 
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railway fares has worked in practice. Should the reply be favourable it is their 
intention to invite the opinions of Muhammadan anjumam throughout India 
upon the Vice-Consul’s suggestion. 

The goal of Shiah pilgrims is Kerbela ; and pilgrims from India ordinarily 
travel thither by the ports at the head of the Persian Gulf. On tlic first 
occurrence of plague in India the entry of Shiah pilgrims and the conveyance 
of Shiah corpses into Mesopotamia was forbidden. In IMarch 1901 the interdict 
upon pilgrimage was removed subject to the condition that ships shoxxUl carry 
only five pilgrims for every hundred tons register. Ten days’ q narnntino at 
Basrah was also imposed. In 1903 information was received that sonio steamers 
of the British India Company had violated the condition as to numbers, iborcby 
prejudicing the maintenance of present arrangements and the prospects of future 
concessions. On political and commercial grounds alike, however, tlio Govern- 
ment of India were not disposed to use their statutory powers to compol 
compliance with the Turkish regulations, and they contented thomsedves with 
warning the shipping companies of the probable conscqnen(!es of further 
breaches of the rule. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

LEGISLATIVE. 

The complete record of Lord Curzon’s administration in the Legislative 
Department has been separately written. This chapter deals only with 
measures, completed or undertaken, which in their executive stages were the 
concern of the Home Department. It describes first the Imperial Acts and 
Regulations passed during Lord Curzou’s term of ofS.ee ; secondly legislation 
initiated or projected; and lastly the more important enactments passed in the 
local legislative councils. 

(a) ACTS PASSED. 

1. ^PTesidency Small Ociuse Courts ^cf, 1899.— objects of this measure 
were to validate the appointment as ofiSciating Chief Judge of presidency small 
cause courts of qualified persons not members of the court : and to enable the 
High Court to make rules authorising the hearing of undefended cases and 
interlocutory matters by the registrar or deputy registrar. The Act was passed 
on January 27, 1899. 

2. Government Buildings Act, 1899.— -This enactment was the outcome of 
the decision of Lord Elgin’s Government to exempt Government buildings from 
the operation of municipal building laws. While exempting such buildings 
situated within a municipality from the provisions of the municipal law relating 
to erection, alteration and maintenance, the Act empowered the municipal 
authority with the consent of the local Government to inspect the building 
(save in the ease of buildings connected w’ith imperial defence or the like) and 
to criticise its construction, and required the local Government to consider any 
such criticisms. The hill became law on Eebruary S, 1899. 

3 Indian Evidence Act, 1899. — It was held by the Calcutta High Court in 
1896 that the opinion of an expert as to the identity of finger-tip impressions 
was inadmissible in Evidence. In consequence of the success attained in detect- 
ing previously convicted offenders by the system of finger impressions, the Gov- 
ernment of India decided that it was right to admit expert evidence regarding 
their identity. The Act accordingly effected this change. Opportunity was also 
taken to make two other formal changes in the main Act of 1872. 

4. Indian Contract Act, 1899. — As the outcome of a long discussion dating 
from the report of the Commission which considered the working of the 
Dekkhan Agriculturists Relief Act in 1892, the Government of India determined 
upon certain substantial changes in the law of contract. They had no desire 
to interfere with freedom of contract where consent is free and the parties are 
equal ; hut they wished to give the courts a wider discretion in dealing with 
certain inequitable contracts. With this object a bill was introduced by Lord 
Elgin’s Government in March 1898, and after undergoing certain changes in 
Sefect Committee, it was passed in Eebruary 1899. The bill redefined the term 
‘undue influence ’ and gave the courts power to set aside contracts so induced 
either absolutely or upon fitting terms. 

6. Indian Petroleum Act, 7899.— This was in the main a consolidating 
measure, but it effected also three changes of substance in the existing law. 
It provided for the control of certain illuminant or inflammable substances 
other than petroleum and its compounds : for the prescription of certain testa 
applicable to these : and for exemption from the restrictions as to possession and 
transport of petroleum possessed or transported in certain circumstances. The 
bill became law on Eebruary 17, 1899. 

6. Indian ArUtration Act, 7899.— This measure was the outcome of repre- 
sentations received from various Chambers of Commerce of the effect that the 
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existing law upon tlie subject of arbitration was inadequate, the proyisions of 
the Contract and Specific Relief Acts being of a negative character and those of 
the Civil Procedure being in some respects defective. To meet these 
defects a bill following the lines of the English Arbitration Act of 1889 and 
applicable in the first instance to the presidency towns and Rangoon only was 
introduced by Lord Elgin’s Government. The measure was passed into law as 
Act IX of 1899 on March 3, 1899. 

7. Carriers Aet, 1899. — This carried into effect the decision arrived at by 
Lord Elgin’s Government to reduce from two years to one the period of limita- 
tion of suits against carriers for compensation for loss or injury of goods and to 
require that notice of tbe loss or injury should be given within six months. 

8. Court-fees Amendment Act, 1899. — This measure was introduced by Lord 
Elgin’s Government with the object of providing a check on the under- valuation 
of estates by persons applying for probate or letters of administration by enab- 
ling the revenue authorities to intervene, and secondly, of amending the exist- 
ing law relating to the realization of the duty payable on such applications. The 
bill became law on March 10, 1899. 

9. Marriages Validation (Tudukkottai and Travanoore) Act, 1899. — This 
was a short enactment passed with the object of validating certain marriages 
which had been irregularly solemnized or certified in the two native states 
mentioned in its short title. 

10. Indian Registration (Amendment) Act, 1899. — This measure resulted 
from a suggestion made by the Madras Government in 1894 that power 
should be given to registering oEBcers to require landed property to be 
described ip. a uniform manner. The Aet empowered local Governments 
in certain oases to require by rule that bouses and lands shall for registration 
purposes be described by reference to Government maps or surveys. 

11. Church of Scotland Kirk Sessions Act, 1899. — At tbe instance of the 
Kirk Sessions of Bombay this Act was passed to declare all duly constituted 
kirk sessions of the Church of Scotland iji India corporate bodies with full 
powers ^s trustees for all funds entrusted to them. 

12. Punjab Courts Aet, IS99.— rExperience showed that the law of further 
appeal in the Punjab as it stood in 1899 was undesirably wide, especially as 
regards the facilities it afforded for protracted litigation in petty land suits. 
In the interests of litigants and of economy, the Government of India deter- 
mined to cpirtail the facilities of appeal and to reduce the number of the Chief 
Court judges. They proposed to raise the money limit for each class of suit, 
and to distinguish between cases in which there are two concurrent decisions 
and those in which the lower decree is varied or reversed. Thus in small 
causes they proposed to allow a further appeal only when the value is of 
Ks. 1,000 Or upwards in the case of two conflicting decisions and in no case 
when there are two concurrent decisions ; in land suits, only when the value is 
of B;8. 260 or upwards in the case of two conflicting, and of Rs. 1,000 or 
upwards in the case of two concurrent, decisions ; and in unclassed suits, only 
•wheja the value is of Rs. 1,000 or upwards in the case of two conflicting deci- 
sions, and of Rs. 2,500 or upwards when they are concurrent. They decided 
also to abolish the system of certificate appeal on questions of law or custom 
of the province, and in its stead to extend the revisional power of the Chief 
Court.® These proposals were embodied in a bill w^hicb became Act XXV of 

<a\ IP' dfsp. ao. 13, d, Mar. 23, 1809. 

' ^ \ Desp. uo. 32 -Jtj 1 , d. June 15, 180$). 
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1899. But the Secretary of State has recently raised the question of assimila- 
ting the law of appeal in the Punjab further to that in force in the rest of 
British India : and this matter has recently been referred to the local Gorern- 
ment. 

13, Transfer of Property Act, 1900.— defective character of Chapter 
VIII of this Act, which deals with the highly technical question of the 
transfer of actionable claims, attracted the notice of Lord Blgin’s Government. 
In March 1899 the Government of India decided after consulting local Gov- 
ernments that it was advisable to amend the chapter, and with this object a 
bill drawn by the Legal Member was introduced in July 1899 and passed in 
Pebruary of the following year. 

14. Prisoners Act, 1900. — This measure owed its origin to a desire to do 
somet hing towards the consolidation of some of the more extensively amended 
Indian enactments, instead of merely issuing reprints of them in which the 
amendments made up to date had been incorporated. With this object a bill 
was drafted in Lord Elgin’s time consolidating the existing enactments relating 
to prisoners. After circulation to local Governments, who in some instances 
failed to appreciate the restricted scope of the bill and proposed changes of 
substance, the bill was approved by Lord Curzon’s Government and proceeded 
with during the legislative session of 1899-1900. At an earlier stage it was 
proposed to insert in it the provision, subsequently adopted in the Repealing and 
Amending Act of 1903, which is referred to in Chap. Y, para. 7 above : but this 
intention was afterwards abandoned in order strictly to preserve the formal 
character of the bill. The bill became law as the Prisoners Act, 1900 (III of 
1900), on February 2, 1900. 

16. TThipping Act, 1500.— After reference to local Governments the Gov- 
ernment of India decided in February 1899 to amend the Whipping Act so as 
to enable the punishment of whipping to be extended (subject to the orders of 
the Government of India) to offences committed by juvenile offenders under 
special and local laws which are punishable with imprisonment, and also to 
attempts to commit offences punishable with whipping and to the offence of 
rioting armed with a deadly w'eapon. The bill giving effect to this decision 
became law as Act Y of 1900. 

16. Lower Burma Courts Act, 1900. — This important Act gave legislative 
effect to the decision to establish a Chief Court iu Lower Burma which is 
dealt with elsewhere (Chap. Ill, para. 22). Outside Bangoon the hill 
established four classes of civil courts with graduated jurisdiction. In its 
general lines it followed the Punjab Courts Act, 1884, and the Upper Burma 
Civil Courts Begulation, 1896. 

17. Act to provide for the Court-fees payable on certai/n applications to 
the Court of the Financial Commissioner of the Punjab. — This was a short 
measure to provide (otherwise than under the Court-fees Act) for the levy of a 
suitable fee for re visional applications presented to the court of the Financial 
Commissioner. 

18. Indian Census Act, 1900. — Statutory provision was made by this enact- 
ment for the powers and duties of Government officers and others in connection 
with the census operations of 1901 (Chap. XII, para. 5) . 

19. Indian Limitation (Amendment) Act, 1900. — In consequence of a 
ruling of the Madras High Court to the effect that the period of sixty years 
limitation allowed to the Crown in connection with suits for contesting enoroaoh- 
ments on public roads does not apply when the custodianship of the road has 
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been ceded to a lo^al body, the Government of India after reference to local 
Governments decided to amend tbe lavr so as to extend the period of limitation 
from twelve years as enjoyed by private individuals to thirty years in the case of 
a local body. The change was made by Act XI of 1900 which became law 
on August 24, 1900. 

20. Sanhe'^s* JBooJcs Evidence Amendment Act i 1900. — The Calcutta High 
Court ruled in March 1900 that certified copies of accounts kept by banks 
having their head-quarters beyond British India were inadmissible in evidence. 
The obvious inconvenience of this result led the Government of India to determine 
to correct it by legislation. The necessary bill was prepared by tbe Advocate 
General, Bengal, and became law as Act XII of 1900 on August 24, 1900. 

21. Indian Tolls {Army) Actf 1901. — A committee which sat in 1895 to 
consider tbe question recommended that the Indian enactments relating to tolls 
should be brought into harmony with the provisions of the Army Act, and into 
closer accord with actually existing practice. A bill drafted with this object 
was introduced in October 1899 and passed into law on February 22, 1901, as 
Act II of 1901. 

22. Indian Forts {Amendment) Act, 1901. — This measure was passed to 
give Government the necessary powers to enforce precautions against the 
importation of disease into India by sea. Its scope and objects have been 
further explained in Chap. IX, para. 28. 

23. Central Provinces Civil Courts {Amendment) Act, 1901. — This measure 
is referred to in para. 88 below dealing with the later Act II of 1904, by 
which it was repealed. 

24. Native Christians Administration of Estates Act, 1901.— ’Representa- 
tions received from native Christians asking that they might be put on the same 
footing as Hindus and Muhammadans in respect of their liability to pay suc- 
cession duties led the Government of India in 1899 to consult local Governments 
upon the question;' and in accordance with tbe opinions received, the Govern- 
ment of India concluded that a grievance existed which would be sufldoiently 
redressed if native Christians were exempted from certain provisions of the 
Administrator- General’s Act.* As a result, however, of the deliberations of the 
Select Committee, the scope of the bill was, with the Secretary of State’s 
approval, materially widened. It was decided to exempt native Christians from 
the obligation to take out letters of administration and to allow them to take 
out certificates under the Succession Certificates Act. Thus enlarged, the bill 
was passed into law as Act VII of 1901. 

25. Court-fees (Amendment) Act, .—This was a merely formal measure 
passed at the instance of the Government of Bombay, to remove doubts as to 
the meaning of the term “ chief controlling revenue authority ” which occurs 
in the Act. 

26. Repealing and Amending Act, 1901.— was another formal measure 
prepared with the object of lightening the statute book and paving the way 
for a new edition of the Madras Code. In a few instances Acts of general 
application were affected, but otherwise the changes were confined to enactments 
contained in the Madras Code. The bill was passed on October 26, 1901. 

27. Imperial Library ( Indentures Validation) Act, 1902. — The object of 
this Act was to enable Government of India to acquire the Metcalfe Hall 
for the Imperial Public Libra ry (Chap. XII, para. 9) by confirming and 

(a) H, D. letter nos. 1322— 1S31, d. s3t*p. U, 189a. ~ 
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validating certain indentures made betTveen the proprietors of the building and 
tbe Government, 

28. Admiiiistrators-Oetteral and Official Trustees Act, 1902.— HhQ main 
object of this legislation was to give effect to the reforms decided on by the 
Government of India after consideration of the report of the Committee which 
enquired into abuses in the office of the Administrator- General. The changes 
determined on have been already described (Chap. Ill, para. 26). Opportunity 
was also taken to provide for the grant of probate or letters of administration 
in the case of aliens dying under the circumstances detailed in the convention 
concluded in 1900 between the British and Japanese Governments (Chap. Ill, 
para, 20). 

29. Vnited Provinces (Designation) Act, 1902. — As narrated in Chap. II, 
para. 10 (n), the creation of the North-West Frontier Province made it very 
desirable to change the designation of the territories formerly known as the 
North-Western Provinces and Oudh. Opportunity was also taken to change 
the constitution of the territories into one lieutenant governorship. The Act 
recognised and gave effect to these changes. 

30. Central Provinces Village Sanitation Act, 1902. — The purpose of this 
measure was to remedy certain defects in the existing Village Sanitation Act of 
1889. The new law legalised certain forms of income which by local custom 
were already raised and authorised their application to the supply of local 
sanitary needs. 

31. Repealing and Amending Act, 1903. — With the object of lightening 
the statute book and paving the way for a new edition of the Bengal Code, 
a bill was prepared in 1902 to facilitate the citation of certain enactments, 
to amend certain others and to I’epeal certain others. As a rule the changes 
were purely formal, amounting only to the correction of errors or omissions 
and the rescission of obsolete matter. The small substantive change paade in 
the law relating to the removal of prisoners has already been noticed (Chap. V, 
para. 7). After formal criticism by local Governments the bill was passed 
as Act I of 1903 on March 6, 1903. 

S2. Provident Funds (Amendment) Act, 1903. — Upon the institution in 1899 
of a provident fund for the police department tbe Madras Government suggest- 
ed that legislation should be undertaken to protect the deposits of individual 
officers from attachment or forfeiture by civil court process. The proposal 
applied equally to all provident funds of similar character. After consulting 
local Governments the Government of India decided to modify section 4 of 
Act IX of 1897 so as to protect any sum standing to the credit of a subscriber 
to a Government or railway provident fund at the time of his death if such sum 
is paid or to be paid to his widow or children®. A bill was introduced with this 
object on September 5, 1902, and was passed into law on March 13, 1903. 

33. Prohate and Administration Act, 1903.— local Governments were 
consulted upon a proposal put forward by the Bank of Calcutta to the effect 
that, for the benefit of poor persons interested in the estates of deceased 
individuals, district judges should be empowered to grant probate and letters of 
administration having effect throughout British India®. The common opinion 

' (a) n. T)* desp no, 4, d, Mar. SO, 1902, (85 3.) 
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a,pproV6d the proposal and with certain limitations as regards the value of the 
property affected the Government of India decided to adopt it. The hill which 
they prepared was approved by the Secretiry of State in October 1902, and 
with a slight modification, became law as Act VIII of 1905 on March 20, 1903. 

34 Victoria Memorial Jet, 1903.— In March 1903 when the scheme 
(Chap. XII, para. 2) initiated by Lord Ourzon for the erection of a Memorial 
Hall in Calcutta to commemorate the life and reign of Her late Majesty had 
progressed sufficiently far to call for legal recognition, a short bill was passed 
to provide for the erection, maintenance and management of the intended 
building. The Act provides for the incorporation of a body of trustees with 
all necessary powers, vests in them all propeity given, bequeathed, transferred, 
or acquired for the purposes of the memorial, and gives the Governor General 
in Council power to make rules to carry out the purposes of the Act. When 
the Act became law, the Government of India proceeded to make rules regu- 
lating the term of office and meetings of the Trustees, the constitution of a 
building committee and the keeping of accounts. 

36. Indian Foreign Marriage Act, 1903. — This measure was passed with the 
object of giving effect to the Foreign Marriages Order in Council, 1903, by 
enabling persons intending to be married under the Foreign Marriage Act, 
1892, to can've their intention to be notified to and certified by a registrar 
appointed in this behalf. 

36. Central Provinces Municipal Act, 1903. — The existing Municipal Act 
which was in force in the Central Provinces made insufficient provision for 
several modern developments. In 1903 a new Act was passed, at the instance 
of the Chief Commissioner, which embodied the conclusions of recent experi- 
ence and aimed at securing a higher standard of urban administration. 

37. Poisons Act, 1904. — The question of controlling by law the sale and pos- 
session of poisons throughout India has for many years occupied the attention 
of Government. Lord Elgin’s Government were inclined to think that practical 
difficulties (arising from the prevalence of vegetable poisons, the use made in 
legitimate industries of certain mineral poisons, and the evils of excessive inter- 
ference by the subordinate official agency) were fatal to any scheme of general 
restriction save in municipal towns ; but they invited local Governments to say 
whether any scheme for the licensing of vendors of drugs in rural tracts was 
feasible. The opinion of local Governments was in favour of legislation being 
undertaken to control the importation and sale of arsenic, and the sale and pos- 
session of poisons generally within municipal areas, but against any attempt 
to control the vend of drugs generally in rural tracts. The need for legislation 
in the case of arsenic was recognised, but it was doubted if such legislation 
would be effectual. On the whole Lord Ourzon’s Government decided that 
the balance of advantage was in favour of legislation, and in 1899 a bill 
was circulated for the opinion of local Governments”, and subsequently for that 
of the commercial community®. The replies showed that the proposed measure 
involved no danger of interference with mercantile interests, and confirmed 
the Government of India in their decision to legislate. On a further review 
of the whole position, they decided to widen the scope of the bill so as to bring 
the law in India into closer accord with the practice of other civilized countries, 

(o) B. B. letter noe. 787— 91, d. Mag 31, 1899. (86 ,) 
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to provide for the likely contingency that tue restriction of legislation 
to the single case of arsenic might lead to the use of other poisons in its stead". 
As redrafted the bill therefore provided for the control of the sale of poisons 
generally in municipalities and cantonments and authorized the prohibition of 
the impoi'tation of white arsenic save under license, and empowered the local 
Governments to regulate its sale. It also empowered the Governor General in 
Council to apply the provisions relating to white arsenic to other poisons. 
Protection was also afforded for acts done in good faith by medical practitioners 
and commercial men. I'he Secretary of State entirely accepted the proposals, 
and remarked that as the measure was permissive, its eflfectiveness would depend 
wholly on the extent to which it was applied and the success attained in 
framing rules which should accomplish their object with the least possible 
injury to persons who made a legitimate use of poisons. He suggested that 
local Governments should he instructed in framing rules to take into consult- 
ation Indian gentlemen well acquainted with the domestic habits of the people : 
and he desired that the working of the new law might be carefully watched and 
that regular reports on its operation might he submitted. The bill became 
law as Act I of 1901 on January 22, 1904, and local Governments were then 
called on to frame rules and to submit them for the consideration of the Gov- 
ernment of India®. It was decided to wait until all the rules had been, 
received before settling those for any province. All Governments have now 
submitted drafts and these are now being settled. 

38. Central Provinces Courts Act, 1904. — In 1900 the Chief Commi^sioner 
submitted a draft bill providing for the recognition of arrangements previ- 
ously in force by which commissioners in the Central Provinces had been relieved 
of all civil work and judicial assistants had become divisional judges. This bill 
was passed into law as Act IV of 1901. But the complete separation of civil 
from revenue work was soon found to entail further legislative changes : aud in 
December 1901 the Chief Commissioner forwarded a second draft bill, the effect 
of which was to substitute subordinate judges and muusifs for assistant com- 
missioners and tabsildars, to create a new class of district judges, and to divert 
appeals of over Bs. 5,000 in value to the court of the Judicial Commissioner. 
Provision was also made for the appointment of one or more additional Judicial 
Commissioners." The bill was passed into law as Act II of 1904 on January 

22, 1904. 

39. Indian Official Secrets (Amendment) Act, 1904 .— Ivl 1899 the Com- 
mand er-in-Chief drew the attention of the Government of India to the fact that 
the difficulty of proving wrongful intent in the case of persons found sketching 
or photographing uorks of defence rendered the Official Secrets Act of 1889 
in such cases inoperative. Instances had also occurred in which ooufidential 
Government papers had been divulged in the public press to the detriment of 
the administration, and the law officers had differed in opinion as to the extent 
to which the existing law made such action penal. To provide for such cases 
the Government of India in March 1899 caused an amending bill to he prepared. 
The Secretary of State was at first inclined to doubt whether for the due 
protection of military or naval secrets it was necessary to go beyond the English 
Act • " but the occurrence of a second case in which works of defence were pho- 
tographed by an unauthorized person led the Government of India to address him 
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further upon the subject, “ an'i on this occasion Lorvl George Hamilton accepted 
their vie-w. ’’ A bill was accordingly prepared, of which the main effect was to 
j)lace the onus of piovlng lawful perinissioa upou the alleged offender ; to mahe 
it clear that the Act applied to civil, equally with military and naval affairs ; to 
mahe offences under the Act cognizable and non-bailable and to require the 
consent of the local Government or of the Gorernraent of India to the trial 
of any offence under the Act. The introduction of the hill aroused some 
opposition which was in the main due to a m'staken notion of its objects and 
the oircurastanoes of its inoeiation : but in deference to the criticisms received the 
bill was amended in Select Committee by tlie definition of ‘ civil affa'rs,’ by 
the restoration of the words ‘ for the purpose of wrongfully obtaining inform- 
ation ’ in clause (i), and by the making of offeneos in respect of such matters 
non-cognizal)le and bailable. In summing up the debate iu Council the 
Presideut observed that in amending the Act of 18S9 Government were 
merely putting hack into it what was always intended to be there: that the 
protection of civil secrets is among the primary rights of a civilized State : 
that in India there was not less but admittedly greater need for the exercise 
of this right than in many other countries : and that no innocent person would 
be imperilled by the new law. The bdl, amended as above, became law as 
Act X of 1904 on March 4, 1904. 


40, Transfer of Property {Amendment) Act, 1904 . — In recent years the atten- 
tion of the Goverament of India has been drawn to certain difficulties attend- 
ing the optional registration of documents relating to the transfer of rights in 
immoveable property of less than Rs. 100 in value. All the chartered High 
Courts and the Punjab Chief Court had held that an unregistered document of the 
kind in qiiestion should not be postponed to a registered one where it can be 
shown that the transferee under the latter had notice of the transfer evidenced 
by the former when the latter was executed. Apart however from the examples 
of English legislation, past experience had shown that the application of the 
doctrine of notice to India was open to grave objection : and after full consid- 
eration the Government of India concluded that the better course was to make 
it impossible for such difficulties to arise in future by requiring all transfers of 
immoveable property, when effected by written instruments, to be registered. 
The specific proposals put to local Governments were : — (1) that the whole or 
certain sections of the Transfer of Property Act, 1882, should be extended to 
the parts of British India to which that Act had not yet been extended, namely, 
the Punjab, and Lower Burma outside Eangoou ; ^2) that section 59 of the Act 
(relating to mortgages) should be amended so as to require all mortgages effected 
by written instruments to be registered, whatever the amount secured ; and 
(3) that section 107 of the Act (relating to leases) should he amended so as 
to require all instruments of lease to be registered and all leases made by oral 
agreement to be accompanied or followed by possession.* In deference to the 
views of the local Governments coneorned it was decided not to extend the 
substantive Act to the Punjab and on'y partially to extend it to Burma. The 
remaining proposals were adopted with slight modifications in the bill which 
became law as Act VI of 1904 on M iroh 11, 1901.^ 


41. Indian Universities Act, 1904.— As lias been shown in Part I of this 
book, this important enactment was the outcome of the report of the Universities 
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Commission which pointed out defects in the system of college education and 
outlined a comprehensive scheme of administrative and legislative reform. 
The Act gave the legal authority necessary to give effect to the policy on which 
the Government of India had decided. Jt conferred increased powersof control 
on local Governments. The Senates were reconstituted, the number of Eellows 
being reduced. Provision was made that they shall be qualified to make the 
best use of the powers granted under the Act by framing regulations which 
shall raise the standard of higher education, place it in more expert hands, 
apply better and less fallacious tests, stop cramming, bring about better teaching, 
provide for a closer supervision of colleges, and control the residence and 
conduct of students generally. The Syndicates were recognised as the executive 
authority in the universities ; the privilege of electing Eellows was confined to 
registered graduates ; the affiliation or disaffiliation of colleges was put on a 
proper footing; and power was taken to define the local limits or the spheres of 
influence of the different universities. The Act received the assent of the 
Governor General on March 24, 1904. 

42. Indian JlniveTsities {V alidatiov^ Act, 15(75.— The circumstances which 
necessitated the passing of the measure have been explained in chap. VI, 
para. 44. Certain doubts having been raised as to the construction of the Act of 
1904 and the validity of some of the orders and appointments made under it, 
the Validating Act of 1906 was passed to render the position secure and to 
obviate litigation. 

43. Qourt-Fees Amendment Act, 1905 . — ^The Lower Burma Chief Court 
held in 1902 that in ejectment suits brought by a landlord the court-fee payable 
should be determined by the value of the property. In ejectment suits the 
title is not in dispute and the Burma Government considered that this ruling 
involved the payment of an unduly heavy court-fee. It therefore proposed 
in Eehruary 1803 to amend the Act so as to provide for a fixed fee of 
Rs. 10 in such cases. Most of the authorities consulted® on this proposal 
thought that there was a case for reducing the fees, hut the general opinion 
was against fixing a fee of Rs. 10. The Government of India therefore 
decided to adopt the suggestion made in various quarters that the court-fee 
in ejectment suits should he assessed on the annual rent of the property to 
which the suit refers. A hill was prepared on these lines and passed into law 
on September 29, 1905, as Act VI of 1906. 

44. Bengal and AssamLaics Act, 1905 . — ^This Act provided for the continued 
application of the law in force in the territories transferred in October 1905 
from the Lower Provinces of Bengal to the new Lieutenant- Governorship of 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, and from the Central Provinces to Bengal. Save for 
a provision creating a Board of Revenue for the new Province, the Act made no 
substantive change in the existing law. 

ib) KBGTJLATIONS PASSED. 

46. Sontbal JParganas Justice and Laws Regulation, 1899 . — With the object 
of redefining the enactments applying to the Sonthal Parganas and of re- 
constituting the jurisdiction of tne courts, the Bengal Government in, M!arch 
1889 submitted a draft regulation which w'as approved by the Governor 
General in Council and passed as Kegulation III of 1899, on August 9, 
1899. A formal amendment of the regulation was subsequently effected by the 
Repealing and A mending Act, 1902. , 

’ (a) H. IX letter nos. 1277-87, dated July 17, 1903, 
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46. OUttagong Hill Tracts Regulation, 1P0(9.— Siace 1891 after tTie settle- 
ment of the Lushai country the Chittagong Hill Tracts had been administered 
under Act SXII of 1860. In 1897 the Bengal G-ov^ernment raised the question 
of superseding that Act by a regulation more precise inform and more in accord 
with modern requirements. A I’egulation framed on the model of that for 
the Chin Hills was accordingly framed, and received the assent of the Governor 
General on January 6, 1900. The regulation, which made no radical change 
in the administration of the tracts, contains but few substantive provisions and 
leaves the details of administration to be regulated by rule. 

47. Sonthal Parganas Rural Volice Regulation, 1900. — ^Withthe object of 
defining and re*orgauiziag the village police system of the Sonthal Parganas 
the Government of Bengal in 1899 submitted a draft regulation to regularize 
the maintenance, appointment, pay, discipline and duties of the village 
watchmen. The original draft was returned for moditioation in some respects, 
and the revis 3 ct draft uas passed into law as Regulation III of 1900. 

43. Upper Burma Givil Courts ( Amendment) Regulation, 1900.— ^ 
The B,egulation relating to civil courts in Upper Burma was amended in 1900 
so as to enable decrees of divisional courts in divorce proceedings to be executed 
and appealed from. 

49, Coorg Courts Regulation, 1901. — In order to give eSeot to the reorgan- 
ization of the district stall of Co )rg the Chief Commissioner in 1900 sub- 
mitted a draft regulation to amend the Coorg Courts Regulation, 1891. The 
Government of India preferred to re-enact the whole law relating to courts 
in Coorg and cavised the draft to be revised with this object. The regulation 
became law as Regulation I of 1901. 

60. Upper Burma Givil Courts {Amendment) Regulation, 1903. — In 1901 
the Lieutenant-Governor proposed further to amend the Regulation relating 
to civil courts in Upper Burma so as to cause appeals from the sub-divisional 
courts (elsewhere than in the Mandalay Division) to lie to the divisional court ; 
hut the Government of India deferred orders on the proposal pending their 
consideration of the question of executive and judicial functions. In 1903 with 
the view of affording relief to the Judicial Commissioner and restricting the 
existing latitude of appeal the Burma Government proposed that the law of appeal 
in Upper Burma should he generally assimilated to that of the lower province. 
The draft regulation submitted with this object was approved after revision by 
the Government of India and became law as Regulation V of 1903. 

61. Upper Burma Givil Courts {Amendment) Regulation, 1905. — A 
further step in the directiou of assimilating the judicial procedure of Upper 
Burma to that of the lower province was taken in 1905, when the Lieutenant- 
Governor proposed to amend the Regulation so as to adopt the provisions of the 
Lower Burma Courts Act relating to the power of courts to transfer business, 
and the appointment of judges of divisional, district, and sub -divisional and 
township courts. The proposal was accepted by the Government of India and 
the draft regulation submitted by the local Government was passed into law 
as Regnlation III of 1906. 

52. Coorg Courts {Amendment) Regulation, 7505,— This regulation provides 
that an appeal, or an application for revision, preferred to the Judicial Oom- 
missiouet from decrees or orders passed by him in another capacity, or in which 
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he is personally interested, shall, unless the parties concerned request him to 
dispose of the case himself, be transferred for disposal to the Madras High 
Court, or to such ofidcer as the Governor General in Council may appoint to 
be an additional Judicial Commissioner for the purpose. The measure became 
law as Regulation IV of 1905. 

(c) BILLS INTBODTJCID. 

53. Civil Procedure Code {Amendment') Sill . — By far the heaviest legisla- 
tive project which has occupied the Government of India during Lord Curzon’s 
administration has been the revision of the law of civil procedure. The labori- 
ousness and difficulty of the task are equalled by its intrinsic importance ; for 
the interests of every class of the population without exception are served by 
the provision of a simple, intelligible, and expeditions procedure for the disposal 
of its cases in the courts. Every codified body of law requires to be sub- 
jected to revision at intervals. Indeed five years has generally been regarded 
as the normal period for such revision. The chief practical reason for under- 
taking the amendment of the Civil Code, which had not been re-enacted since 
1882, was that the procedure which it provided was cumbrous and obsolete ; but 
secondary reasons of importance were that the Code had become largely a 
patchwork of amending Acts, and that in addition there had grown up a large 
body of conflicting decisions by the courts. Tne main object of a Code was 
in fact being defeated by the gradual accumulation of case-law. This had been 
recognised since 1894, and the case for revision had grown annually stronger. 
In 1896 Sir Henry Prinsep was placed on special duty with the intention that he 
should revise both the great codes of Indian adjective law ; but his time was 
mainly occupied with the revision of the Code of Criminal Procedure, and in 1899 
when the period of his special duty expired he had been unable to do more 
towards the revision of the Civil Code than to place on record two notes, neces- 
sarily incomplete, which were yet of great value in focussing attention on the 
points requiring amendment. As had been from the first foreseen, the task of 
completing the revision of the Code was one for which the Legislative Depart- 
ment unaided could not find time and to which it could not bring the necessary 
practical experience : and in 1900, Mr. Greeven, I.O.S., an officer who 
combined judicial and drafting knowledge, was placed on special duty for 
the purpose. In 1901 a draft hill prepared by him was considered in the 
executive departments and towards the close of the year the Secretary of 
State’s sanction to its introduction was obtained.® After introduction in 
Council the bill was circulated for criticism early in 1902, and towards 
the close of that year the opinions received were examined by an infor- 
mal committee at Simla before reference to the Select Committee. The 
hill was again taken in Council in the session of 1902-03 and after being 
further revised by the Select Committee was a second time circulated for 
opinion ; hut in view of the urgency of university legislation in the session of 
1903-04, its further progress iu Council was temporarily suspended. As volu- 
minous opinions had been received upon the far-reaching proposals of the 
Select' Committee, Mr. Greeven was again placed upon special duty for the 
purpose of preparing a memorandum for the use of the in-coming Law Member. 


, .. C H. D. <lesp. no. 15, d. Oct. 31, 1901. 
W ^Tel. d. Deo. 10, 1901. 
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This was examined during the course o£ the 1904 season at Simla ; and to give 
effect to the views of the present Law Member, Mr. Greeven who was then 
Legal Eemembrancer in the U nited Provinces, prepared a fresh draft of a bill 
which was considered at Calcutta during the cold weather. Further amend- 
ments, however, were deemed necessary ; and, when they had been effected, Mr. 
Greeven was placed on special duty for three months in the Legislative Depart- 
ment, where the terms of the revised bill were finally settled with a view to 
eventual circulation. It is proposed to consult Chief Justices confidentially 
during tbe approaching cold weather in the hope that the measure will be 
finally passed into law during the legislative session of 1906-07. 

It will thus be apparent that the bill has undergone many changes. 
The main alterations which, as revised by the Select Committee, it makes in 
the existing law will now be briefly indicated. The procedure for the 
issue and service of process was strengthened and simplified ; courts were 
given discretionary powers : and service through the post or through parties 
was recognised. The procedure in regard to set-off and counterclaim, and to 
discoveries and interrogatories, was widened on the English lines. Tlie labour 
imposed on courts in respect of recording evidence and delivering j udgmcnt 
was lightened. The procedure in execution of decrees was entirely recast. 
Execution by precept was substituted for the procedure of transfer of decrees. 
To facilitate the attachment of agricultural produce, it was treated as moveable, 
and to counterbalance this a large measure of protection by exemption of a 
portion of the crop was given to agriculturists. In enforcing decrees for con- 
jugal rights courts were given a wide discretion. Questions of mesne profits 
were excluded from execution proceedings. The obsolete and cumbrous proce- 
dure by attachment and sale of debts was replaced by the English procedure 
in garnishee and charging orders. An insolvent debtor was allowed to apply for 
protection even though there was no decree against him, and the other glaring 
defects which have rendered Chapter XX of tbe Code almost a dead letter were 
supplied by provisions on the lines of the English law of bankruptcy. Proce- 
dure in regard to suits against firms and partnerships was simplified, and 
that in suits relating to public charities was widened. In respect of appeals 
and revision also far-reaching changes wei’e suggested. It was proposed to allow 
an appellant the option of preferring an appeal against a preliminary decree 
or of waiting for the passing of the final decree and of then appealing against 
both decrees together. The recording of appellate judgments was siipplified. 
In any Small Cause Court suits the value of the subject-matter of the second 
appeal was made the test of appealability, and no second appeal was allowed 
where srach value does not exceed Rs. 500. In other suits power was given to 
tbe local Government to declare that in any suits in which the value of the 
subject-matter does not exceed Rs. 100 the decree passed in first appeal shall 
be final. Considerable restrictions were placed on tbe right of appeal from 
orders and some attempt was made to limit tbe right to move the High Court 
in revision in cases where no regular appeal lies. In addition to these modifica- 
tions of principle, the wording of the Code, which was not in accordance with 
tbe usage of modern drafting, was revised so as to bring it into harmony with 
enactments of the present day ; and throughout an attempt was made to incor- 
porate all rulings, upon which important questions of procedure depend but 
which found no place among the sections of the Code. Wherever tbe wording 
of the Code had been the subject of conflicting rulings, the point was settled 
and the doubt removed by explicit language. 
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64. Insolvency ^ Bill.— A bill to consolidate and amend the law of hanliruptov 
insolvency in British India has been for some years before Council, but is 
unlikely to be proceeded with at present. So far as areas outside the presidency 
towns and Rangoon are concerned, the matter will be dealt with in the revised 
Code of Civil Procedure : within those areas it is governed by the Indian 
Insolvency Act, the expediency of amending which is under consideration. 

55. Indian Factories {Amendment) Bill. — The scope of this measure has 
been described in Chap. XII, para. 84. It was introduced in Council on 
September 1905 and will he proceeded with during the ensuing cold-weather 
session. 


(d) PROJECTED I/EGISLATION. 

56. Copyright . — A bill to amend the law relating to copyright in India was 
drafted as long ago as 1894, but its consideration was postponed until similar 
legislation should be undertaken in Parliament. The subject has recently been 
re-opened with reference more particularly to copyright in translations and 
pictures, but the matter cannot be fuitber proceeded with until a reply has 
been received from the Secretary of State to a request for certain information 
in regard to translations. 

57. Indian Pena! Code — A bill to consolidate the Indian Penal Code was 
prepared and forwarded in March 1899 to the Secretary of State, who was 
informed that when there was a favourable opportunity for proceeding with 
legislation on the subject he w’ould be again addressed. 

58. Beligtous endowments. — The control of religious endowments and wakfs 
is a question which has been oon.^idered from time to time, but the Gov- 
ernment of India have consistently adhered to a policy of non-interven- 
tion. In 1897, w'hile reserving their own opinion, they permitted a bill to 
be introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council by Mr, Ananda Charlu, but 
the measure was unanimously condemned by local Governments w'hen it was 
circulated, and the Honourable IM ember eventually withdrew it in March 
1903. While this bill was under consideration, the Government of Madras for- 
warded in September 1899 a draft bill prepared by certain Hindu gentlemen 
to provide for the better administration of Hindu religious endowments in that 
presidency. The Government of India, however, thought that the bill in- 
volved very material changes in the procedure and principles embodied in Act 
XX of 1863, and held that the need for legislation had not been established.” 
About the same time the Bengal Government forwarded a memorial from 
the Central National Muhammadan Association praying for legislation to 
declare the validity of wakfs created by a Muhammadan constituting his children 
and descendants and kindred the immediate recipients of the benefaction. The 
proposal was negatived as Muhammadan opinion was divided upon it : hut even 
had it been tmanimous, the project, which amounted in effect to the legalization 
of settlements under the name of wakfs, was opposed to the general policy in 
the matter of perpetuities and must for this reason have been rejected.* 
In March 1902, Mr. Saiyid Husain Bilgrami, Additional Member of Council, 
asked that an inquiry might he made into the number and value of Muhamma- 
dan religious and charitable endowments. The Home Member replied that the 


(a) H. D. letter no. STS. d. Teh. 7. ISOO. (857.) 

(b) H, D. letter no. 10%'Z, d. July 10, 1900. 
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proposed inquiry would be inquisitorial in character and liable to misconstruction. 
Similar considerations led the Government of India to negative memorials from 
certain Muhammadan public bodies in India, which were submitted to them 
during the latter half of 1902.® In March 1903, the Government of Madras 
revived the discussion by submitting a bill prepared by Mr. Srinivasa Hao to 
remove certain defects in Act XX of 1863. Again the Government of India were 
unable to approve the proposal as it stood, but they intimated their willingness 
to meet the wishes of its promoters in some other way, if possible. They 
proposed accordingly to provide that, in a suit relating to the management 
of public trusts of a charitable or religious nature, a plaintiff shall not be 
required to pay court-fees (including process fees but excluding copying and 
ti’anslating fees) when the suit is instituted in the public interest. A bill has 
been drawn up with this object and has been sent to local Governments for 
criticism. All opinions have not yet been received. 

59. Presidency Small Cause Courts Act . — In consequence of an opinion 
expressed by the Calcutta High Court in 1903, the Government of India 
took up the question of amending sections 28 and 39 of the Act so as to 
relieve the High Court of trivial business which the Presidency Small Cause 
Courts are quite capable of performing. They proposed also to amend section 
69 so as to make it clear that the provisions of the Civil Procedure Code 
apply to references made under that section. These suggestions were generally 
accepted and the Secretary of State has been asked to sanction the introduction 
of a bill giving effect to them. 

60. Indian Trusts .dfcf.-— The question of giving trustees a wider discretion 
in investing trust moneys was raised in 1899 by the Governments of Bombay 
and Madras. It was at first decided to defer the consideration of the question 
until a similar amendment could be effected in the Presidency Banks Act ; hut 
as the Government of Bombay represented that in the interests of the local im- 
provement trust the matter was urgent Lord Curzon’s Government took up the 
question again in 1901. After exhaustive consideration they proposed not to 
admit as trustee securities without special sanction the stock of any municipal 
or local bodies other than the corporations of presidency towns and Rangoon, and 
the trustees of the port or city improvement trusts of those places. They 
did not propose to permit snob investment in district hoard stock, though they 
thought that it may be allowed in the case of debentures or other securities issued 
by railway or other companies where interest on such stock has been guaranteed 
by the district board and the particular stock has been declared by the G ov- 
ernor General in Council to he a trustee investment. The Secretary of State, who 
was asked to sanction the introduction of a hill drawn on these lines, was 
doubtful whether the executive Goverument should assume the respon- 
sibility of declaring that certain stocks were eligible as trustee investments. 
The Government of India accordingly determined to consult local Governments 
and judicial authorities upon the whole question. They assumed that the 
unconditional investment of trust funds could not be permitted save in the 
case of the special stocks of presidency towns and institutions, and they sought 
advice as to the sanction which should be required to, and the conditions which 
should he imposed upon, investment by trustees in other securities. They 
inquired also what was the practice of the High Courts in exercising the 


<o) B. B. letter no. 766, d. Mar. 6, 1903. (358.) 
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powers which they already enjoyed under section 20 (/) of the Indian Trusts 
Act, to declare tliat particular securities were suitable for inyestment. 

61. Indian Registration Act. — In 1901 the Burma Government proposed 
to amend the Eegistration Act so as to exempt from registration cer- 
tain security bonds executed in favour of Government. The Government of 
India were not sure that any case for general legislation was made out, 
but they consulted otber local Governments. On receipt of their replies 
it was eventually decided to leave the matter over for further consideration 
when the Act next came under revision. 

62. Assam Local Boards Regulation.- — The question of revising the sjstem 
of local boards administration in Assam, the legal basis of which is at present 
uncertain, has recently been exhaustively discussed : but in the event it was 
decided to hold over the draft regulation submitted by the Chief Commissioner 
until the question of enlarging the territories then under his administration 
should have been determined. 

63. Transfer of Property Act. — In January 1904 the Chambers of Commerce 
in conference proposed an amendment of the Act with the object of further 
extending the system of equitable mortgage by deposit of title-deeds. This 
suggestion, together with another proposal made in 1902 by the Government of 
Bombay with the object of removing some uncertainties in the law, has been 
reserved for consideration when the Act next comes under revision. 

64. Registration of partnerships. — In 1904 the Government of India 
were asked by the mercantile community in Calcutta to initiate legislation 
for the registration of commercial partnerships, and in 1905 the matter was dis- 
cussed with representatives of the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. The subject, 
however, is of a very technical nature and the Government of India have reserv- 
ed it for further discussion with the representatives of commercial opinion in 
Calcutta during the approaching cold weather. 

65. Suits for conjugal rigMs.^^A-i the end of 1904 the attention of Govern- 
ment was drawn to the absence of any clear provision of law as to assessment for 
the purpose of jurisdiction of suits for the restitution of conjugal rights. The 
Government of Lord Curzon consulted local Governments on the proposal that 
the Suits Valuation Act, 1887, should be amended so as to allow plaintiffs for 
purposes of jurisdiction to place their own valuation on such suits. The 
opinions received on this suggestion are now under consideration. 

66. Coroners' jurisdiction. — In March 1905 the Government of Bengal 
drew attention to the possible conflict of jurisdiction between the Coroner and 
the presidency magistrates. The opinions of the Bengal and Bombay Govern- 
ments and the High Courts at Calcutta and Bombay were invited in July 1905. 
These have not yet been received. 

67. Miscellaneous. — The important proposal of Lord Curzon’s Government 
to legislate for the protection of game in India has been described in Chap, 
XII, para. 30. The two legislative projects — viz., the amendment of the 
Criminal Procedure Code and the preparation of a general police law for 


(fls) H. D. letter nos, 1883—6, d, Oct. 30, 1903, 
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all India—to wbich the police reforms of 1903-04 gave rise have been men- 
tioned in Chap. IV, paras. 14 to 17. In Chap. Ill, para. 21, mention has 
been made of the bill to alter the designation of the North-West Provinces 
High Court. The transfer of certain taluqas from the Central Provinces 
to Madras (Chap. II, para. 10) will also necessitate the passing of a formal 
regulation. The abandonment of the project to legislate for the protection 
of minor girls has been mentioned in Chap. Ill, para. 2. Other cases in 
which the Government of India declined to undertake the legislation suggested 
to them are recorded in paras. 1, 2, and 20 of the same Chapter. The abandon- 
ment of the bill for the protection of telegraphic messages is referred to 
in Chap. XII, para. 38. 

{e) liOCAL LEGISLATION. 

Itremainsonly to summarize the more important legislation undertaken in 
local councils during the years 1899 — 1904. 

68. Madras . — 'The passing of the Madras Registration of Births and 
Heaths Act, 1899, was an important step towards the improvement of vital 
registration. The Act empowered the local Government to extend the 
system of compulsory registration of births and deaths to non-municipal areas. 
The maintenance of the impartible and inalienable character of certain estates in 
the Madras Presidency has also been the subject of im portant legislation. “ W ith 
this object the Madras Impartible Estates Act, 1902, was passed as a temporary 
measure for one year, pending the preparation of a substantive measure. In 
1903, however, it became necessary to pass a second Act continuing the first in 
force till March 31, 1904. Before that date the substantive measure (Madras 
Impartible Estates Act, 1904) had become law. 

69. Bombay . — The Bombay Prevention of Adulteration Act, 1899, was passed 
with the object of making better provision in the city of Bombay and else- 
where for preventing the adulteration of ghi and other articles of food. The 
passing of the Bombay Histrict Municipal Act has been already noticed (Chap. 
VIII, para. 14). In 1902 the Hekkhan Agriculturists Belief Act was 
amended with the object of obviating inconveniences which were found to attend 
the registration of certain documents before the village registrar.® In the 
same year the law relating to the functions, powers and duties of the police in the 
presidency town was amended and consolidated by the passing of the City of 
Bombay Police Act ‘ In September 1903 the Government of India sanctioned 
the introduction in the Bombay Legislative Conueil of a Bill to regulate the use 
of motor- vehicles iu that presidency This was passed into law as Bombay Act 
II of 1904 in May 1901. 

70. Bengal , — The Bengal General Clauses Act, 1 899, made no change in 
the law but shortened the language and made uniform the terminology of 
statutory enactments. The history of the Calcutta Municipal Act, 1899, has 
been fully narrated (Chap. VIII, para. 2). The Darjeeling Municipal Act, 
1900, owed its origin to the disastrous landslips which occurred in September 
1899 iu that station (Chap. XII, para. 62). The Bengal Municipal Act, 
1884, which was framed with reference to the conditions of municipalities in 
the plains, provided insufficient means for controlling the roads, drains, hillsides 

(а) Desp. no. 25 (Rev.), d. Feb. 29, 1903. . (c) L. D. letter no. 990, d. Jane 23, 1902. 

(б) H. D. letter no- 388, d. Mar. 23, 190L {d) L. D. letter no. 1785, d. Sep. 2, 1903, 
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and buildings of a bill station ; and tbe nevr Aid remedied these defects. The 
Calcutta Trann^ ays (Eleetrie Traction) Act, lOCO, gave etfeot to an agreement 
made in December 1893 between the ooi'poiMt'oii and the tramways co.u pa ny for 
tbe electrification of tbe tram system of Calcutta. In 190:i tbe Bengal 
Drainage Act, 1880, was anaended witb the ol’<jeet of improving the provisions 
relating to the recovery of tbe exjienses of drainage sc’iome.s. The pnin.ose of 
the Bengal Excise and Licensing (Amendment) Act, 1903, lias been sep irately 
explained (Obap. XII, para 55). Tbe Bengal Motor Car and Cycle Act, 1903, 
empowered the local Government to make rules I’egulating the use of motor-cars 
and cycles in streets and public places in Bengal. The Bengal Settled Estates 
Act, 1904, was the outcome of a long discussion originated in 1901 by tbe 
British Indian Association. The object of the measure was to provide in 
special cases approved by Government for tbe preservation of infiuenti il 
families whose estates were not protected by the existing law fiom division on 
the decease of tbe proprietor. The history of the inception and passing of tlia 
Bengal Smoke Nuisances Act (Bengal Act III of 1905) has been fully given 
in Chap, XII, para. 86. 

71. United JBrovinoes . — Tbe United Provinces Steam BoTers and Prime 
Movers Act, 1899, provided for tbe inspection of steam driven machinery and 
its management by competent persons. The passing of the United Provinces 
Munieipaiities Act, 1900, has been already referred to (Ciiap. VII f, para. 14). 
The Oudh Settled Estates Act, 1900, was the outcome of a long discussion dating 
from Sir Charles Crosthwaite’s lieutenant-governorship regarding the preserva- 
tion of tbe taluqdari estates in Oudh. It empowered talv.qdnrs to apply for 
a settlement which would prevent their estates from alienation or encumbrance or 
from attachment or sale. ‘ The United Provinces General Clauses Act, 1904, 
consolidated and extended two earlier enactments of similar character ; it also 
provided for the citation of Acts passed previous to the change in the designation 
of the provinces in terms of their later designation. Tbe Government of India 
have also approved of legislation being undertaken by the local Government with 
the object of removing certain doubts regarding the jurisdiction of honorary 
mimsifs." 


72. Uimjab . — The Panjab Steam Boilers and Prime Movers Act, 1902, had 
the same object as the similar measures passed in other provinces. The Delhi 
Durbar Police Act, 1902, was a temporary measure passed to provide for the 
administration of the camp areas at the Delhi Coronation Durbar."* In October 
1902 tbe Government of India approved the introduction in the Punjab Legis- 
lative Council of a bill to amend tbe law relating to tbe limitation of suits for 
the recovery of money."’ The proposal was the outcome of discussion in 
connection with the Punjab Land Alienation Act, and the original intention 
had been to restrict its scope to tbe case of agriculturists : but difficulties in 
framing a satisfactory definition of this class led to tbe widening of the application 
of the measure. The Government of India have also agreed to the introduction 
into the local legislative council of a bill to provide for the control of motor- 
cars, which were coming into common use in the Punjab as in other provinces 
of India. 


73. Burma.— Burma Gambling Act, 1S99, was passed with the object^ 
of suppressing certain forms of gaming peculiar to the province. The Public 
Gambling Act, 1867, was declared by it to he no longer operative in Burma, and 


(a) H. D. desp. no. 4, d. Jan. 29, 1903. 

Tel. d. Apr. 6, 1903. 

/ H. D. letter no. 470, d. Mar. 27, 1899. 
S H. D. letter no. 866, d. Jane 12, 1899, 
; H. D. desp. no. 25, d. July 27^ 1699. 
tTel. d. Aug. 23, 1899. 
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tlie Burma Gaming Act, 1884, was repealed. The Rangoon Police Act, 1899, 
provided ' legislative authority for the creation of a special police force for 
Rangoon town, and its organization under a Commissioner of Police on similar 
lines to the police of presidency towns.® In 1902 the Act was amended with 
the object of enabling more stringent measures to be taken for the abatement 
of prostitution and its attendant evils.* The Burma Municipal Act was 
simultaneously amended on similar lines. In 1900 the law relating to vaccin- 
ation in Burma was amended with the object of extending the provisions for 
the compulsory vaccination of unprotected persons within specified areas. The 
measure was primarily intended for the protection of Rangoon whither large 
numbers of coolies annually come. ' By the Burma Towns and Village Laws 
Amendment Act, 1904, various Acts and Regulations were amended with the ob- 
ject of defining the termpioe (pnhlic fair) regarding which varying decisions had 
been given by the courts.'* The passing of the Burma Excise Law Amendment 
Act, 1904, has been separately noticed (Chap. XII, para. 65). In 1905 the 
Burma Gambling Act of 1899 was amended with the object of removing certain, 
defects and obscurities, and of enhancing the penalties provided for keeping 
gaming-houses. In Burma also the need has been felt of providing for the 
control of motor-vehicles and the Government of India have ap[)roved of a 
draft bill submitted by the local Government with this intention. 


^a) L. D. letter no. 812, d. Apr. 14, 1809. 
(6) L. D. letter no. 476j d. Mar. 20, 1902. 


(o) L. D. letter no. 638, d. Apl. 25, 1900. 
(d) H. D. letter no, 1895, d. Dec. 31, 1902, 
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CHAPTER XIL 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

1. Death of Eer late Majesty. — The sad news of the death of Her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria was received on January 22, 1901. A Gazette of 
India extraordinary was issued directing all officers to put themselves into 
mourning until further orders and requesting all other classes of British subjects 
to observe a similar mark of respect. The flags at all forts and stations were 
hoisted half-mast, and 101 minute guns were fired at all the principal gar- 
risons.® Deep mourning was subsequently notified up to March 6, 1901, half- 
mourning up to April 17 and official mourning until July 24 On Pebruary 
2, the day of Her late Majesty’s funeral, a memorial service was held in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Calcutta ; all Government offices were closed and the public 
were requested to abstain, as far as possible, from doing any business 
on that day.^ These orders were communicated to all local Governments 
by telegram and similar services were held at all provincial head-quarters. The 
intelligence of Her late Majesty’s death caused the widest and most genuine 
grief among all classes of her subjects in India. Thousands of messages testi- 
fying to these feelings and expressing loyalty to the new Sovereign were 
received from public bodies, associations and individuals throughout the empire. 
These were duly acknowledged and forwarded to the Secretary of Slate. 

2. Victoria Memorial . — During the life time of Queen Victoria it 
had already been Lord Curzon’s hope to raise a monument to Her Majesty’s 
name, which should be worthy of her great reign ; and the universal 
feeling occasioned by her lamentable death in January 1901, afforded 
a conspicuous opportunity for carrying this desire into effect. On Pebruary 
6, 1901, His Excellency laid before a meeting held in the Calcutta Town 
Hall a definite scheme for the institution of a memorial of representative 
and metropolitan character. Ha proposed that a central fund should be 
raised for the erection of a fitting monument to the late Queen, which should 
be situated where it would be seen and visited by the largest number of people. 
Much had already been done in the way of local commemoration, in the form of 
statues : and should any city or province see fit to raise funds for independent 
memorials His Excellency anticipated that it would probably be thought desir- 
able to contribute a portion of the sums received to the central fund. The 
character of the memorial itself should be structural rather than institutional or 
philanthropic. Owing to the immense size of India and to distinctions of race, 
religion and caste it would be difficult to find an object of philanthropic 
character by which all classes would profit equally. Discussing the question 
of the position of the memorial the Viceroy gave his opinion in favour of 
Calcutta, as the capital of the Indian Empire and a city of growing prosperity 
and importance. All the capitals of Europe possessed collections of relics and 
mementos connected with their national history, but no attempt bad hitherto 
been made to form such a collection in India. He believed therefore the most 
fitting and most truly national form of monument which could be devised to 
commemorate Queen Victoria would be a great building bearing her name, 
situated in a conspicuous position in the capital of India. The buildiug should 
not be merely ornamental but should form a national collection for all India, 
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and should comprise a series of galleries and apartments designed to contain 
statuary, paintings, arms, trophies and memorials in general of bygone Indian 
history, preference being given to objects connected with the Victorian era. 
The proposal met with immediate response. A fund was opened, and general 
committees formed in different parts of India for the purpose of collecting 
subscriptions. A provisional executive corumitfcoe, with Sic Patrick Playfair as 
chairman, was also formed to deal with the receipt and custody of subscriptions. 

Early in 1903 when the scheme had progressed suMoiently far to call for 
legal recognition, a short hill was passed to provide for the erection, mainten- 
ance and management of the intended building. In lieu of the provisional 
committee tlie Act provided for the iuoorporatiou of a body of trustees with all 
necessary powers, vested in them all property given, bequeathed, transferred, 
or acquired for the purposes of the memorial, and gave the Governor 
General in Council power to make rules to carry out the purposes of 
the Act. When the Act became law on March 20, 1903, the Government of India 
proceeded to make rules regulating the term of office and meetings of the 
Trustees, the constitution of a building committee and the keeping of accounts, “ 
On the same date the provisional committee issued their last report, in 
which they anuohaced that nearly 30 lakhs of rupees had been either paid or 
promised. In the meantime the substantive project had materially advanced. 
After much discussion in the press and elsewhere the site for the memorial had 
been finally decided upon and work had begun on the foundations: Sir 
William Emerson had been selected as arcbitect and had submitted Lis drawings 
and plans : and a substantial nucleus bad been formed of the collection 
of historical objects, ultimately to be placed in the Hall, which is being tem- 
porarily boused and exhibited during the cold weather season in the Indian 
Museum. 

It has been settled that the building shall be a vast structure of 
uhite marble with a central dome in the late Eenaissance style. The question of 
the source of supply of the marble led to much enquiry and discussion. It was 
Lord Ourzon’s wish that Indian materials should be exclusively employed, but al- 
though many marble quarries were known to exist in India, the Trustees thought 
that the excessive cost of transport overland and the dearth of skilled labour 
would render it impossible to draw upon them for the material. It was there- 
fore decided to use Greek marble from the quarries of Peutelikon near Athens, 
and in March 1905 the Trustees were on the point of concluding a contract with 
the Marmor Company accordingly. But it was found that owing to the depre- 
ciation of the drachma the company had been obliged to withdraw from thoir 
original offer and to raise the price per cubic foot from 11 shillings to 14! 
shillings. Moreover the Trustees were not altogether satisfied with the result 
of an interview with the company’s representative. The question of utilising 
Indian marble was therefore re-examiued and it was found that the expense 
and difficulty involved in its supply had been over-estimated. Since that time 
the Trustees have been occupied with ascertaining the best means of winning 
the Makrana marble, and in drawing up tenders. Two numbers have been 
issued of the Journal of the Victoria Memorial which will be published at 
intervals while the building is under construction, in order to keep the public 
informed as to the progress made with the building and the collections 
and also to promote outside interest. Erom the first inception of the scheme 
contributions to the Memorial ollectiou have been coming in from all sides. 
^he se include portraits, statues, historical documents, coins, medals, and oriental 
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manuscripts, arms and relics of every description. The King-Emperor has 
presented several paintings of events connected with the reign of Queens 
Victoria, and a writing table and chair which she used for her daily correspond- 
ence at Windsor. The Indian chiefs have contributed most generously to 
the collection from their armouries and tosha-kJianas. The largest donation 
has been presented by the ISTawab of Murshidabad. Local Governments have 
contributed documents of historical interest from their records, while many 
private societies and individuals also have shown their interest in a practical 
way. The building will be formally inaugurated on January 5 next when His 
E/Oyal BQghness the Prince of Wales will lay the foundation stone. 

3. Coronation of Mis Majesty . — By notification of January 25, 1901, 
it was announced that His Most Gracious Majesty King Edward the Seventh 
had been proclaimed King of Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor of India. 
The proclamation of His Majesty’s accession was read by the SherifE at Calcutta 
and at the head-q^uarters of local Governments by the Sheriff or the Chief or 
other Secretary to Government.® In accordance with the wish of His 
Majesty’s Government that India should be duly represented at the coronation 
ceremony in Westminster Abbey, fifteen gentlemen were invited to represent 
the provinces and presidency cities of India, and proceeded to England at the 
expense of Government.* Dr. Pollen, I.C.S., Commissioner of Customs in 
Bombay, was selected to assist these gentlemen both on the journeys to and 
from England and during their stay in London, Arrangements were also made 
to provide seats at the ceremonies for six Governors and Lieutenant-Govern- 
ors, past and present, and for a few, not exceeding sixty, representatives of the 
past and present Indian services. A liotification of June 10, 1902, announced 
that His Excellency the Viceroy, accompanied by the Lieutenant-Governor, 
the Commander-in-Chief and Members of Council, would attend divine service 
at Christ Church, Simla, at 11 a.m. on Thursday, June 26, 1902, the day 
originally appointed for the coronation." Similar orders were issued for the 
conduct of divine service at the head- quarters of each local Government. 
Owing to His Majesty’s untimely illness the coronation was postponed and the 
services appointed in India for June 26, were converted into services of interces- 
sion for his recovery. When August 9, 1902, was subsequently fixed for His 
Majesty’s coronation, this date was announced as a public holiday, and divine 
service was held at the head-quarters of each local Government. Numerous 
messages of congratulation and addresses of loyalty, several enclosed in caskets, 
were received from public bodies, associations and private individuals in British 
India, and were acknowledged and forwarded to the, Secretary of State. On 
August 28, 1902, the Government of India issued orders for the further local 
celebrations on January 1, 1903, of the coronation of Their Imperial Majesties 
throughout their Indian dominions. These orders directed the reading of the 
royal proclamation, the firing of salutes where practicable, the holding of local 
durbars, the grant of local honours and certificates, the illumination of public 
buildings, the feeding of the poor and the entertainment of school children. The 
orders, however, did not refer to Delhi where His Excellency the Viceroy held 
the Coronation Durbar with its attendant ceremonies, or to Calcutta where, in 
accordance with the wishes of the local community, the celebration (save for 
the reading of the royal proclamation) was postponed to a later date.'* 


4 . Moyal visit . — The general arrangements in connection with the 
present visit to India of Their Boyal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
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Wales are being made by the Foreign Department : but the action taken by the 
Some Department in respect of certain matters may be briefly noticed here. 
In celebration of Their Boyal Highnesses’ visit to Calcutta, January 2 , 1906 has 
been notified as a holiday for the Government of India offices and the Bengal 
Government has been asked to issue similar orders in regard to its own offiLces, 
Local Governments have been required to secure proper sanitary arrangements at 
all places visited in the course of the royal tour, and an efficient medical officer 
of Indian experience has been appointed to attend Their Boyal Highnesses on 
their journey. Confidential instructions have also been issued regarding the 
police precautions to be taken. 


6. Census of India, The preliminary steps towards the taking of 

the third general census of India were settled as far back as 1899 when Mr. 
H. H. Bisley, C.I.B., was appointed Census Commissioner, and the various 
provincial Superintendents were also selected, though their appointments did not 
take effect till April 1 following. By a resolution of April 2, 1900, the 
Government of India after examination of all relevant considerations fixed the 
night of March 1, 1901 , for the census, and determined the schedules, instruc- 
tions and rules to be issued.* To provide further for certain connected 
matters a bill was introduced in the Legislative Council of the Governor 
General, and was passed as Act X of 1900, In August 1900 further orders 
were issued prescribing and explaining the forna of the returns in which 
the statistics were to be tabulated : ‘ and the duties of all public servants 
in respect of the census were explained to local Governments in a letter of 
September 190O.‘ The distribution of the burden of expenditure on census 
operations in municipal areas between Government and the local body was 
also determined : and local Governments were empowered to make rules for 
census-taking, save in respect of cantonments and marching troops and railways 
for which the Government of India themselves issued rules.** For a detailed 
account of the arrangements adopted, reference must be made to the administra- 
tive volume of the Census Commissioner’s final report : nor is it possible to 
notice here the various questions which presented themselves for settlement in 
connection with such matters as caste, tribe, race, religion, designation, occupa- 
tion, and age periods. The selection of March 1, 1901, as the best date for 
the enumeration was fully justified by the result. Only at Ajudhya in Oudh 
where an irregularly organized fair rendered special arrangements necessary was 
serious difficulty experienced. The operations embraced for the first time vari- 
ous remote areas previously unenumerated, and extended to the whole of the 
empire with the exception of West Mangliin and the trans-Salween Northern 
Shan States and certain tracts in Baluchistan which were in a disturbed con- 
dition. In the new tracts, as also in certain forest and desert areas, modified 
arrangements were made ; and in certain outlying districts the population was 
estimated by counting houses and applying an average obtained by careful 
observation of typical villages. With these exceptions, the whole of India was 
divided into blocks, each of which contained from thirty to fifty houses and formed 
the charge of one enumerator. Above the block came the circle, a compact 
group of from ten to fifteen blocks or about five hundred houses, under a 
supervisor who was responsible for the work of all the enumerators in his 
circle. Circles were grouped according to thanas, taluks or other recognised 
administrative divisions into charges under charge superintendents, who 
exercised general supervision over the operations and tested a large proportion 
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of the wo* of aeir subordiuatee. Dormg January and Pebmary-the 
prease period Taned with ciroumslanoes-are enumerator wrote up the oeneus 
schedules for all the persons in his Mook ; and this record was checked and 
coiTected by tbe supervisors and superintendents and by officers of the district 
staff. On the night of March 1, the enumerator went round his block, and 
brought the census up to date by striking out the names of people who had died 
or left the block, and by filling up the papers for fresh arriyals and newiy-born 
infants. On the morning of March 2, the enumerators of the various blocks 
met tbe circle supervisor at a place previously arranged, and prepared the first 
totals of their blocks so as to show the number of occupied houses, males, 
females, and total population for each block. The supervisor combined the 
block totals into a circle total and sent this on to the charge superintendent, 
who did the same for his charge and reported the charge totals to the district 
officer. The charge totals were then combined under the supervision of a gazet- 
ted officer, specially deputed for tbe purpose, into the district total which was 
telegraphed to the provincial Superintendent and to the Census Commissioner. 
The first totals were obtained with great expedition. The State of Eampur 
reported its total population on the morning' of March 2 ; and all the returns 
for the Central Provinces were sent in by March. 7. At every stage the figures 
were added up by two persons working independently, and special pr^autions 
were taken against the omission of circles or blocks. The figures thus obtained 
showed that tbe population of India had risen since 1891 from 287,317,048 to 
294,26‘6,70I, or by 2-42 per cent. On deducting for the purpose of conq)arison 
the population of tracts now enumerated for the first time, the proportionate 
increase for the ten years was rednced to 4,283,069, or 1-49 per cent., as com- 
pared with 11*2, the actual rate of increase between 1881 and 1891. This result 
is in the main due to the figures for the native states, which have fallen from 
66,050,479 in 1891 to 63,181,569' in 1901, or a decrease of 4*3*1 per cent. The 
figures in British India in the corresponding period show an almost equivalent 
rate of increase, having risen from 22l,266,fi69 in 1891 td' 231,085,132 in 1901, 
an increase of 4*44 per cent.® 

These figures* were subsef uently revised after a sesKrching examination of 
the original returns, and the application of n variety of tests. The final statisttos 
issued about a year later showed a total population of 294,362,676 persons — 
149,9635,765 males and 144,408,911 females. The final numbering of the people 
therefore exceeded the first by 95,976, a difference of three persons only in every 
10,000. The corresponding difference was | per cent, at the census of 1891. 
The census’ report itself extending to twenty -five volumes for the various prov- 
inces was issued during 1902-03. In September 1902 Mr. B. A. ©ait succeeded 
Mr. Kisley as Census Commissioner and their joint ‘Volume dealing with the 
results for India gener^ly appeared in Becemher 1903. 


6. Imperial Gazetteer . — In August 1900 when tiie preliminary operations 
were being undertaken in connection with the census,, the Government of 
India decided to take advantage of the special facilities which- these offered for 
effectively and cheaply revising the Imperial Gazetteer of India through- the 
agency of the provincial Superintendents of the census. These officers had been 
selected ■with an eye to their, literary aptitude and would, it was thought,, on 
the completion of the census be well equipped with, material for compiling 
articles dealing with provinces, states, districts, large cities, ete. The Gov- 
emmeirirof India aiocordingiy" proposed that the appointments of Superinten- 
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dents should, on completion of the census work, he extended in order that 
their services might be utilized in connection with the revision of the gazetteer. 
They proposed also to appoint the Census Commissioner as the India Editor 
to supervise the whole work. It was further suggested that the co-operation of 
retired officials might he invited and that Mr. P. B. Roberts should be entrusted 
with the historical portion of the work. The total expenditure to be incur- 
red in India was estimated at a lakh and-a-half, and the printing and other 
charges to be incurred in England at about £5,500. These proposals were 
generally approved by the Secretary of State and in November 1900 local 
Governments were directed to institute inquiries. Eurther correspondence 
followed with the Home Government regarding the general working-plan. 
The proposal that the historical part of . the gazetteer should be written 
by Mr. Roberts was abandoned and it was decided that this portion of the 
work should be written in England mainly by retired officials. Mr. J. S. Cotton 
was selected by the Secretary of State as the English Editor. At the outset an 
important change was introduced in the form of the existing work by the 
adoption of a geographical instead of an alphabetical arrangement.® The 
spelling of names was to follow the authorized system laid down in previous orders, 
except that for indicating long vowels the use of the horizontal line was adopted. 
It was settled that the entire printing and binding of the work should be done 
in England. Eurther detailed- instructions to local Governments were issued 
in November 1902 ‘ Owing to Mr. Risley’s selection in September 1902 as 
Home Secretary, Mr. W. S. Meyer, C.I.E., was appointed Editor for India, and 
on the latter’s appointment in Eebruary 1905 as Einance Secretary he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. R. Burn, formerly Provincial Superintendent in the United Prov- 
inces. The revision of the provincial gazetteers was simultaneously taken and 
full instructions on the subject were conveyed to local Governments in Novem- 
ber 1902.® After further correspondence with the Secretary of State, however, 
it was decided that the existing alphabetical arrangement for the Imperial 
Gazetteer should be maintained.^ In June 1904 the Secretary of State intima- 
ted that he had decided to entrust the printing and publication of the Gazetteer 
to the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and in March 1905 after further discussion 
he resolved that the provincial volumes should also be printed at the Clarendon 
Press, but published in India. The Secretary of State also approved the 
proposal of the Government of India to issue a special atlas in connection with 
the gazetteer, and the work was entrusted to Mr. J. G. Bartholomew. The 
atlas will be of the same size as the gazetteer volumes, and uniform with 
them in binding. It will consist of 64 plates or separate sheets. A folding 
map of India will also be inserted in a pocket in each of the volumes of the 
Indian Empire series described below. Some minor details in connection with 
the preparation of the maps are still under consideration. 

The result of the entire operations may be explained as follows .-—There 
win be issued, in the first place, the new Imperial Gazetteer. This will 
embrace — {a) four volumes on India as a whole, dealing respectively with 
descriptive, historical, economic, and administrative matter; (5) eighteen 
volumes (V to XXII) containing, in a general alphabetical arrangement for 
all India, articles on provinces, states, mountains, rivers, districts, towns, 
etc.; (c) a concluding index volume for the whole work on the lines of volume 
XIV of the existing Imperial Gazetteer. Next will come the four India 
volumes of the Imperial Gazetteer comprised in (a) above. These, while 
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forwiDg a coiiipoii6iit part of tbo Imporial Gazetteor, will also be issued 
separately as the Indian Empire Series ; and each volume will have its own 
index. In the third place will be issued the provincial gazetteer, which will 
be a collection for each British province and native state of the articles 
relating thereto which are scattered through volumes Y— XXII of the 
Imperial Gazetteer. These articles will be brought together for each province, 
and the whole series will consist of twenty-five volumes. Each volume will 
contain a full table of contents and a separate index ; but there will be no 
general index volume to this series, which is intended only as a convenient 
sub stitute for the Imperial Gazetteer for local purposes. Persons who desire 
information in regard to a large number of provinces will consult the Imperial 
Gazetteer. Finally there will be a district gazetteer series, comprising two 
separate volumes for each district, viz., a main volume (A) containing descrip- 
tive matter, and a subsidiary volume (B) giving the more important district 
statistics.® It is hoped that the India volumes of the Imperial Gazetteer will 
be sent to press by the end of this year. The alphabetical portion cannot be 
printed till the provincial gazetteers are complete, but the latter should go to 
press towards the end of 1906. Eeports on the progress made with the district 
gazetteers, which are not being uniformly issued in all provinces, do not reach 
the Government of India. 

In June 1903, the Government of India proposed the grant of honoraria 
at the rate of £2 a page, to retired officers and officers on leave for preparing 
chapters of the Indian Empire volumes. The Secretary of State, however, 
has decided to allow payments at the rate of one guinea a page only, except in 
special oases which appear to justify exceptional treatment. 


7. Ethnography . — In December 1899 the British Association suggested that 
the census of 1901 would afiord a unique opportunity for the collection of ethno- 
graphic information. The Government of India, to whom the Secretary of 
State referred this suggestion, pointed out that ethnographic data could not 
conveniently be collected by the enumerating staff nor embodied in the census 
tables: but certain preliminary information might, they considered, be 
obtained at the census which would afford material for a regular survey to be 
separately conducted. For this latter purpose they proposed to give an allowance 
to a selected officer as superintendent in each province, who.’ would communicate 
with any persons from whom valuable information might be derivable, the 
information thus obtained being collated by the superintendent and worked 
up from his own inquiries. An allotment to be spent as honoraria to persons 
supplying valuable information was also suggested. For anthropometric work 
in the different provinces separate proposals were made.* These arrangements 
were approved by the Secretary of State and announced to local Governments.® 
In most provinces the officers in charge of census operations have been 
appointed to the superintendence of the provincial ethnographic survey : and 
the work is now proceeding under the general direction of Mr. H. H. Risley, 
O.S.I., O.I.B., as Director of Ethnography for India. 

In the case of Assam a departure from the general scheme was sanctioned 
and the more important tribes and castes of the province will be dealt with in 
a series of separate monographs, written by officers with special knowledge. 
The monograph on the ethnography of Manipur was entrusted to Mr. T. 0. 
Hodson, late of the Indian Civil Service." 
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8. litiguhtie survey . — For tbe purpose of completing the linguistic surrey 
of India whicii liad been undertaken by Lord Elgin’s Government, Dr. Grierson 
was placed on special duty in England for eighteen montlisin September 1900 on 
a salary of £ 1,620. His deputation was subsequenHy prolonged till September 
1903, from wbicb date be retired from Government service. He has since been 
completing tbe work without special remuneration other than an allotment for 
miscellaneous expenses. It is proposed, however, to grant him an honoraiuum 
of £500 when the work is completed. Progress has been delayed by the 
difficulties of printing, but the work is now approaching completion. Out of 
the eleven volumes which it is proposed to publish, six have already been 
printed or are ready for the press-. Dr. Grierson’s conclusions upon Indian 
philology will he contained in a general introduction to the survey which will 
be written when all tbe material is complete. 


9. Imperial Library . — One of tbe matters to which Lord Curzon turned 
his attention at an early date was the need for an imperial library in India 
which should be open to the use of tbe public. The increasing use already 
made of the limited facilities presented by the Imperial Secretariat Library in 
Calcutta suggested that an institution completely equipped would meet with 
general appreciation. With this object the Government proceeded after trouble- 
some negotiations to acquire from the Calcutta Public Library and the Agii- 
Horticultural Society their proprietary rights in the Metcalfe Hall in Calcutta, 
and to purchase the books belonging to tbe former. To oondrm and validate 
these transactions a short bill was introduced in the Legislative Obuneil of the 
Governor General and passed as the Imperial Library (Indentures Validation) 
Act, 1902 : and with the Secretary of State’s sanction the post of librarian on 
a salary of Es. 1,000 — 60 — 1,250 was created, in the first instance for five years, 
to which Mr. J. Macfarlane of the British Museum staff was appointed. Tbe 
renovation and equipment of the building, the work of weeding and catalogu- 
ing, and the transfer and arranging of the books from tbe Secretariat building 
were completed towards the end of 1902, and on January 30, 1903, the new 
Imperial Library containing nearly 100,000 books was formally opened by the 
Governor General in whose speech the scope and objects of the institution 
were explained.® Briefly it is intended that it should be a library of reference, a 
working place, for students, and a repository of material for future historians iu 
which all books relating to India can be seen and read. 

- While the control of the Imperial Library rests with the Government of 
India, who have created its* staff and provided for its maintenance and enlarge- 
ment, its internal management has been delegated to a council of four 
members appointed by the Governor General in Council. Ekiles have been 
framed, to regulate the lending of books and the hours during which the library 
will remain open. At tbe outset an annual grant of Es. 10,000 a year was 
made for. the purchase of books. In 1904 an additional grant of Rs. 8,000 was 
fonndmeeesMiry : and in the current year a further grant of Rs. 6,000 has Been, 
made for the purpose of adding to the stock of books on commercial and 
economic subjects. Additions have also been made from time to time to the 
'establishment as the work increased. 

The expansion of the library will shortly render it necessary to consider the 
question, of increasing the accommodation. There are difficulties in the way of 
supplementing the present building on the existing^ or an adjoining site, and it 
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is possible tliat the best solution may be found iu tabing over tbe Town Hall 
from tbe corporation of Calcutta and transferring tbe library there (para. 
27 below). The first two annual reports presented by the librarian show 
that the public have been quick to take advantage of the new institution, 
the average attendance on ordinary days during 19C 3 being fifty-four persons 
and during 1904 eighty-one persons. At the same time the proportion of 
requisitions received for books not actually in the reading-room is remarkably 
small, and suggests the conclusion that a race of students or even of serious 
readers does not yet exist in Calcutta and will only he slowly evolved, 

10. Imperial ‘Record The process of dealing with tbe old archives 

of the Government of India is somew'hat intricate. The folded records are first 
flattened out and where necessary patched ; they are then docketed and com- 
pared with the volume of fair copies, and a press list, briefly indicating their 
purport, is drawn up. The press lists are sent to the India Office for com- 
parison, and copies of documents found w'anting in the Calcutta or the London 
collection of records are exchanged. In sqaite of the adoption of an abbreviated 
form of press lists progress has been slow, and up to 1903 nothing had been 
done towards the compilation of the ultimate calendars. In that year the Gov- 
ernment of India sanctioned a substantial increase of staff for the record office 
to enable the preparation of press lists to be pushed on and the compilation of 
abstracts for certain perio<is to be taken in hand. 

Early in 1904 Lord Curzon directed that the question of the facilities 
afforded to the public for research in the early records of the Government of 
India should be examined. It appeared that, in spite of the considerable ex- 
penditure which had been incurred from the year 1880 onwards, and the labo- 
rious industry of a somewhat limited staff, very little had been done to render' 
the Government archives accessible to stud.ent3 of history or to present their 
contents in a convenient form. This- state of affairs was regarded as a reproach 
to the Government, and with a view to its removal, a scheme for the prepara- 
tion of calendars both in England and in India was worked out, which was sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of State by Lord Ampthill’s Government. The Gov- 
ernment of India asked for the appointment of an officer trained in the English 
record office system to. be assistant to the officer in charge of their records, and 
explained that his services were required not only with a view to the prepara- 
tion of calendars but also in the general interests of the department, the work 
of which had greatly suffered through frequent changes, in its head, whom it 
had been tbe practice for many years past to recruit from the educational service. 
Tbe Secretary of State consulted the Deputy Keeper of the English Eecords 
who thought that calendars could be produced better, more cheaply and more 
quickly in London than in India, and the question was referred to the Gov- 
ernment of India in Eebruary 190fi, for further consideration in the light of 
Sir Maxwell Lyte’s suggestions. Lord Ourzon’s Government, after careful re- 
examination of tbe matter, have determined to adhere to the proposalput forward 
last year that calendars should be prepared both in England and in India. They 
have further decided that the present arrangement under which the' office? in 
charge of the records reverts to the education department on pronaotion needs 
modification, and' that the officer appointed' to the post should he given' sufficient 
remuneration and required to remain in the -appointment fora substantial period, 

if not for the rest of his service. In pursuance of these principles if is proposed' 
to appoint Dr. E. D. Eoss, Principal of the Calcutta Madrasa, to be officer in 
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charge of the records and also to renew the suggestion that an assistant sliould 
he appoiated from England. 

11. Preservation of reeords.~ln 1902 the Secretary of State called atten- 
tion to the deteriorated condition in which certain old Bombay records had 
reached the India Office and forwarded for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India notes by Sir Charles Byall and by IMr. Hill, Becord Officer, then 
on leave, containing suggestions for the better preservation of the archives 
throughout India.® The prominent feature of the scheme was the institution 
of central record rooms for the gradual collection of papers from mufassal offices. 
The replies of local Governments to whom these proposals were referred showed 
that provincial records were generally well housed and carefully kept, both 
in the central and in district offices ; that their condition was considerably 
better than Mr. Hill anticipated; that what was required were mechanical im- 
provements in the arrangements for their custody such as local Governments 
were competent to provide ; that there was much work to be done in the 
matter of making lists of records ; and that while opinions varied regarding the 
advantages of the removal of records from district offices to provincial centres, 
there was a very strong general feebng against the removal of records from the 
province to which they belonged. The Government of Lord Curzon entirely 
accepted this opinion and deemed it necessary therefore only to lay down certain 
general principles for the guidance of local Governments, in regard to the 
storage, arrangement and preservation of records. The idea of centralizing 
control over provincial records generally, as Mr. Hill had suggested, was aban- 
doned, and in view of the uncertainty whether a building for the imperial archives 
would be available at Simla, the question of amalgamating the records of the 
Government of Bengal with those of the Government of India was reserved for 
further consideration. These conclusions were endorsed by the Secretary of State. 
The discussion has been of value in arousing the interest of local Governments 
in the question of their ancient records, and in instructing them as to the correct 
principles on which the work of weeding and preservation should proceed. 
The Government of Bengal, whose earlier proposals for separating all its records 
into two classes, to be either printed in extenso or destroyed, had been negatived 
by the Government of India, has since arranged to have its records examined 
and listed. The Government of the United Provinces is considering the ques- 
tions of deputing a junior officer to index and arrange its records and to work 
up the history of important administrative questions : and the Government of 
the Punjab has prepared a scheme for the publication of some of its old papers 
of historic interest, to which the Secretary of State’s sanction has just been 
received. 


12. Publications of records and texts.— -Itx Juno 1900 the Eoyal Asiatic 
Society suggested that the Government of India should bring out a scries of 
historical volumes corresponding to the Bolls Series and the publications of 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission in England. The society offered assis- 
tance in the matter of publication and was prepared to bring out two volumes 
annually at a cost of £240 per volume. The Government of India welcomed 
the idea, and decided that the series should consist of two parts to be called 
the Indian Becords Series and the Indian Texts Series respectively. They were 
willing to make a grant for the purpose of Bs. 15,000 a year for five years.* 
Professor Bhys Davids, was nominated as editor of the texts series : this will 
begin with an Arabic history of Gujarat discovered by Dr. E.D. B<i6s, a volume 
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of liistoiical tOcips of India, four voju'iios of iManucci’s travolsj tTvo Tolumos 
containing an index of Vedio names and a roluine, to be j^repared under the 
direction of Professor Eapson, relating to the recorded discoveries of ancient 
Indian coins. Por the four volumes of Manueci’s history additional expendi- 
ture on illustrations has been sanctioned. In the records series will be issued 
a work in three volumes by Mr. Hill on the siege of Calcutta, a work in two 
volumes by the late Dr. Milsonon Port TFilliana, a work in two volumes by 
Sir Richard Temple on the transactions of Sir Streynsham Master and a collec- 
tion of Olive's papers made by Mr. Porrest“. Later on the Government of India 
propose to issue a collection of the minutes of the Governors General and papers 
are being collected for this purpose by the record office. In May 1905 when 
the contract with the Royal Society nas about to terminate the Secretary of 
State arranged that the issue of the records series should be placed in the hands of 
Mr. J ohn Murray’s publishing firm. He suggested that the preparation of the 
texts series might still he left to the Royal Society but that the volumes should 
be published by Mr. Murray. Lord Curzon’s Government agreed to this 
arrangement. The Government of India have also recently decided to publish at 
Government expense a work on the history of Assam by Mr. E. A. Gait, which 
was not considered to fall precisely within the scope of either of the foregoing 
regular series of publications. 


13. Bardio chronicles .— September 1901, Dr. Grierson, the Superin- 
tendent of the Linguistic Survey, drew Lord Our zon’s attention to the historical 
value of the bardio chronicles which were lying neglected in many libraries of 
Rajputana and Gujarat, and suggested that arrangements should be made to 
edit and to publish them. The matter was discussed in communication with the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal which ultimately undertook the management of the 
work. Lord Curzon’s Government accordingly sanctioned a grant of Rs. 
2,400 to the society for expenditure during the year 1905-06 on a search for 
manuscripts and on a preliminary survey of the chronicles. 


11. Search for Sanskrit manuscripts . — The Agent to the Governor-General 
in Central India proposed in April 1903 that steps should be taken to catalogue 
the Sanskrit manuscripts in Central India, which were believed to be numerous 
and valuable. After consulting the Bombay Government, who were in receipt 
of a small grant for the purpose, the Government of India sanctioned the de- 
putation of Mr. Bhandarkar, Professor of Sanskrit in the Elphinstone College, 
to make a preliminary tour through Central India, the Central Provinces and 
Rajputana. The results of this tour were thought to justify Mr. Bhandarkar’s 
further deputation for a period of twelve months and the appointment of an 
appropriate staff to assist him, and this arrangement was sanctioned with the 
Secretary of State’s approval. Mr. Bhandarkar’s report showed that much 
waste and destruction of manuscripts was occurring in private collections and 
those of native states, and the Chief Commissioner of the Central Provinces and 
political officers were accordingly instructed to do what they could to induce 
measures of preservation to be taken. 


15. Collection of Tibetan books . — During the recent mission to Lhassa thp 
Government of Lord Curzon arranged to purchase as many valuable Tibetan 
books, manuscripts, block prints and articles of special interest as could con- 
veniently be acquired. Eor this purpose the sum of Es. 10,000 was placed at 
the disposal of the British Commissioner of the Tibet Frontier Miss ion, and the 
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duty of selectioa ^vas entrusted to Lieuteuant-Colouel Waddell, arclr^o- 

loc.it to the mission. The collection acquired by that officer was sent down to 

Cricutta and sorted in the Indian Museum, and after the retention of yarious 

articles for that institution, the remainder were presented by the Goyernment 
of India to the India Office, the British Museum, the Bodleian ^ Library, 
Oxford, the TJniversity Library, Cambridge, and the Smithsonian Institute, 

16. Proposed dictionary of biography for India.— In ^ August 1003 Mr, 
0. E. Bucbland, submitted a scheme for the compilation and publication 

under the authority of the Government of India of a biographical dictionary 
for India to he pre*pared on lines similar to the Dictionary of National Biography. 
After careful examination of Mr. Buckland’s proposals and personal discussion 
with him in Calcutta, the Government of India declined to proceed with the 


undertaking. 

17. Spelling of Native names. — In December 1902 the Secretary of State 
drew attention to the want of consistency in the spelling and arrangement of 
native Indian names in official lists." The naatter had already attracted the 
attention of His Bscellency the Goyornor General. Accordingly local Govern- 
ments were asked to take the question up and to endcavoui to secure unifoimity 
of practice.® Cn receipt of their reialies the Government of India decided that 
each name should he spelt as commonly written and pi’on ounced by an educated 
native when writing and speaking the vernacular. Iho standard system of trans- 
literation should be adopted, and names should be indexed according to sur- 
names or failing these, according to gonovic, or in the absence of generic, dis- 
tinctive personal names. Titles were not to be ti’catcd as surnames, and cro-is- 
refei’CQces should where necessary ho given. Local Govei'ninouts were asked to 
revise their provincial seryice lists accordingly. On receipt of their replies, 
certain details of the question lyere settled in communication with the Editor of 
the gazetteer, and the Goyernment of India then proceeded to pass general orders 
on the case ; defining the extent to which surnames should bo recognised, and 
reducing the divergent forms of spelling current in the different provinces to 
as few variants as possible. Local Goveminouts were asked to endeavour to 
extend the standard forms now prescribed to all classes of offieiul documents ; 
and it is hoped that the reform thus instituted may in time make its influence 
felt on general usage throughout the country. 

18. Literary pensions. — In various instances Lord Curzon’s Goyernment 
haye with the Secretary of State's conourronco recognised literary merit on the 
part of priyate indiyiduals by the grant of special pensions. In 1899 a pen- 
sion of its. 25 was granted to Kisori Mohan Ganguli, translator of the Ilaha- 
bharat : in December of the same year a similar pension was sanctioned for 
Dinesh Chandra Sen, author of a literary history of Bengal : in Juno 1000 Hem 
Chandra Banarji, a Bengali poet, receiyod a pension of lls. 25 : and in Ducomber 
1903 Mabamabopadhyaya Chandra Sekbara, author of a treatise on Hindu 
astronomy, was granted a pension of Es. 60 a, montlr. It is not tlie intention 
of Goyernment to institute a regular. eiyil list ; hut they look on the occasional 
grant of such rewards, in selected oases of exceptional merit, as a wise and 
graceful means of discharging their obligation lo encourage native literature. 

19, International catalogue of scientific literature. — In furtherance of the 
scheme put forward in 1896-98 by the Royal Society for the publication of an 
intern atiQii?)<]. catalogue of scientific publications, intended to enable students 
all oyer the world to acquaint' themselves readily with the results of scientific 
work, the Goyernment q£ India, under took to assist the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
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■who had agreed to act as a bureau for India, in collGcting inforuiation regard' 
ing scientific publications in tins country. They aiTanged uith local Govern- 
ments that the officer appointed to receive copies of books which are sent by 
their authors to Government in compdiance with Act XXV of 1567 sliould 
forward direct to the society slips containing entries for incorporation in the 
catalogue. Local scientific bodies were also invited to furnish copies of their 
proceedings regularly to the Asiatic Society. It was further arranged that all 
publications of a scientific character issued by local Governments or departments 
should be similarly reported to the society. A grant of Rs. 1,000 was also made 
for the purposes of the scheme aad has since been renewed as was required. 
Subsequently local Govei'nments were asked to report how many copies of the 
catalogue in whole or in part they w ould require and this information was 
communicated to the director of the catalogue. 

20. Copyright , — Various requests have been received by the Govern- 
ment of India for tlie amendment of the law of copyright in India. In 
1001 the Publishers Association and the University of Oxford urged that 
legislation was required to provide against the unanthorized translation of copy- 
right books and that the native states should in this respect be brought into 
line with British India. The Indian law is admittedly obsolete and imperfect; 
hut the difficulties in the way of its amendment are considerable. The view to 
which the Government of India inclined was that legislation in India should 
follow and not precede legislation in England and they asked therefore that a 
more definite statement of the grievances alleged might be furnished. The 
matter, however, was not further pursued. In 1902 the General Council of 
medical education asked that the British Pharmacopoeia and its addenda might 
be protected. The Government of India rejfiied that so far as India was con- 
cerned there was small risk of piracy and that if the Medical Council desired 
to secure comprehensive protection, the better course would bo to initiate legis- 
lation in Parliament. The request of a Bombay lithographic firm for the pro- 
tection of drawings and pictures has also been noted for consideration when the 
general subject is taken up. 

21. Reviews of books and puhlications . — In 1899 and again in 1901 the 
Government of India issued orders for the improvement of the annual report on 
books and publications registered under Act XXV of 1867. Their object is to 
obtain a concise account of the intellectual progress of the country as evidenoed 
by the writings of native authors. The reports are written under the general 
supervision of the Directors of Public Instruction and these officers have been 
desire to give the matter their personal attention and to require a close 
adherence to the standing instructions. In the case of Bengal the Director has 
boon permitted to avail himself of the assistance of the Imperial Librarian, on 
the understanding that the former officer is not relieved of his direct responsibi- 
lity for the report. 

22. Old Fort William . — Attempts to fix the site of old Fort ’William 
in Calcutta date from 1882_when part of the foundations of the fort were discover- 
ed during the construction of the railway offices in Fairlie Place, The demoli- 
tion of other buildings in 1891 and 1895-6 enabled Dr. 0. E. Wilson of the 
educational service in Bengal to settle with accuracy the topography of the fort 
and to determine precisely the position of the Black Hole and of the Holwell 
monument. Lord Ourzon had personally taken great interest in Dr. Wilson’s 
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researcLes and on February 28, 1900, His Excellency convened a meeting on the 
spot to inspect tbe locality and to discuss the measures which should ho taken to 
commemorate the yarious points of interest. His Excellency decided that the 
massiye masonry gate at the east end of the Post OQacc should be removed, so 
that the site of the Black Hole might be easily visible. This has been done, and 
the site itself has been covered with polished black marble and enclosed 
with a railing, an inscription on a black marble tablet being plac('d on iho wall 
above. From this spot onwards round tbe outline ol the old ioi*t tlic coiii’se of tbo 
original walls and bastions, wberevor unoccupied by later buildings, bas been 
marked by brass lines suuk in a stone pavement specially laid for the purpose, 
while the identity of the different features of interest has been indicated by 
inscribed tablets affixed to tbe adjoining walls. Tlio statue of Sir Ashley Eden 
which had been erected upon the exact site of tbo monument put up by llolwcll 
over the spot where the bodies of the victims of the Blachllolo vv'ovo tlirowuinto 
the fort ditch, was removed to Dalhousie Square, aiid an exutst rcjdica of tbo 
original memorial in white marble was erected on the spot. This fine obelisk 
is tbe personal gift of Lord Cursson to tbo city of Calcutta. It was niivcilod by 
His Excellency on December 19, 1902, on which occasion ho made a speech, 
explaining what had been done to re.storo and to commemorate the monuments 
of tbe early settlers in Bengal, and declaring the policy adopted by his Govern- 
ment of preserving throughout India tlio relics and naomoriuls of the histoi'io 
past. 

23. Dalhousie Square, Qalcutta . — The question of improving tlic appear- 
ance of this historic area was takon up by Lord Ourzon in January 1905. At 
His Excellency’s instance the local Government arranged with the corporation 
of Calcutta to take over and to maiutain the square. Mr. J. Canu'ron, 
Superintendent of the Botanical Gardens, Bangalore, was then selected to advise 
upon the reconstruction of the square, and his plans having been approved by 
the Viceroy are now being put into execution. It is proposed to improve the 
symmetry of the tank, to construct abroad walkthrough the centre of the 
square, to lay out lawns ornamented with flower hods and shrubs, to add new 
steps and a balustrade to the tank, and to erect statues along the northern, front 
facing "Winters’ Buildings. Eventually the removal of the Dalhousie Institute, 
which obstructs tbe view from Wellesley Place, and of tbe Darbhanga statue 
will be considered. ' The improvements already undertaken will, it is hoped, 
be completed before the visit of Tbeir Royal Highnesses to Calcutta in Docem- 
ber next. 

24. Kidderpur PowA.-- The Government of India have lately considered 
the question of the future disposal of tbe estate and buildings of the Kidderpur 
Military Orphanage, which will cease before long to be occupied for their pre- 
sent purpose. Different suggestions have been made for the ultimate disposal 
of this exceedingly valuable site either for Government uses, or for building 
purposes. Lord Curzon’s Government were, however, much impressed with 
the advantages of conserving the park, the most beautiful unoccupied spot 
in tbe southern part of Calcutta, for the enjoyment of the public. In its proxi- 
mity to the Zoological Gardens they believed' that they had found a clue to the 
manner in which this object might well be attained. The gardens themselves are 
at present unduly cramped ; many classes of animals cannot be accommodated 
m them for want of space ; expansion is impossible ; and scientific experiments in 
B&tuxalization and the improvement of breeds cannot be carried out. The gardens 
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are already the most popular and frequented site in Calcutta and their yalue for 
all purposes will be greatly enhanced by the addition of the Kidderpur grounds. 
The Goyernment of India accordingly proposed to add ereatually to the Zoolo- 
gical Gardens the whole of the park and the orphanage buildings in it. This 
design however cannot be carried out in its entirety until the main orphanage 
is evacuated. In the interim it is intended to leave this building and the large 
open space of ground to the north of it in the occupation of the surviving iL 
mates, who will find it ample for their purposes, and to surreuder at once the 
southern and still larger portion of the park, stretching from the rear of the 
main orphanage to the Bengal Cavalry lines, for t!:e purpose to w'hich it has been 
decided ultimately to devote the whole. With this object the Government of 
India addressed the Government' of Bengal in August 1906. They added that 
it was essential that the proprielary rights of the Government of India over the 
buildings and lands should be maintained in full and that they should also he 
adequately represented upon the committee of management of the Zoological 
Gardens. They suggested that a porlion of the ground might be converted into 
paddocks for deer and other animals and that an entrance to the park from the 
maidan would be required, which perhaps might be provided in the shape of a 
footbridge across Tolly’s Nullah.- Later on, they thought that the main orphanage 
which is a handsome building and contains some fine rooms might appropriately 
he used as a zoological museum. They anticipated that the time would 
soon come, when with the contemplated espansion of the Zoological 
Gardens, the services of a trained naturalist as official custodian would be 
required. In that event the smaller or lower orphanage building, at present 
unoccupied, might serve for his acoommodation. These proposals have been 
made public, hut the local Government’s views have not yet been received.” 


25. Calcntta Maidfin . — In consequence of certain action affecting the use 
and aspect of the Calcutta Maidan which had been taken by the local Govern- 
ment without their knowledge and of which they felt wholly unable to approve, 
the Government of Lord Curzon determined in 1903 that, as legal proprietors of 
the area in question, they could no longer acquiesce in arrangements which left 
them wholly without a voice in matters affecting its protection against en- 
croachment, disfigurement or alienation. They desired therefore that no chan- 
ges should be sanctioned and no concessions granted such as would materially 
affect tbe appearance of the Maidan without their cognizance and sanction.® 
The Bengal Government protested against this decision,” but the Government 
of India, after explaining more precisely the intention of their orders and the 
grounds on whicli they were based, felt constrained to adhere to their determi- 
nation."* 


The arrangement thus settled could not be better justified than by reference 
to the encroachment which, under the orders of the Bengal Government, the 
tramways company of Calcutta had been permitted to make upon the north-east 
corner of the Maidan, for the purpose of constructing loops and sidings 
for reversing their cars. The neighbouring portion of the Maidan has been de- 
formed and rendered unsightly by this invasion, and it has long been the wish 
of His Excellency the Viceroy to recover the abandoned area and to rescue what 
should be one of the finest sites in the city from diirt and untidiness. I he question 


of ^em,0^’ing the loops arose in connection with the offer of Her Excellency Lady 
Curzon, on her return to India in 1906, to present a marble fountain to the city 
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of Calcutta, to l)e erected on tlio site in question on condition that it should he 
freed from all disfigurements. So long as it was xrncortain udiciher the loops 
would be removed it was inevitable that the offer should remain in ahoyauce. 
On other grounds, however, the Lieutenant-Governor was hiiusidf anxious to 
recover the alienated ground, both in the interests of the convenience of the public 
and of the amenities of tbeMaidan, and he inquired if the Government of India 
approved of his calling on the company to remove the loops. The Government 

of India recognised that the proposal would probably bo rosistt'd hut heliovhig 

that the public convenience reqixirod that the proposed improvement should bo 
effected they agreed that the Lieutxmnnt-Govornor sliould approach the company 
and endeavour to negotiite an amicable settlement. 

2%. Acquisition of properties in Oalonlta . — In March 1005 tbo Calcutta 
Trades Association protested against the rumoixrcd or intended acquisition by 
the Government of India of certain sites in the business quarter of Calcutta, on 
the ground that serious inconvenience and loss would be caused to the business 
firms who would be compelled to evacuate the properties acquired. The G ovorn- 
ment of India readily responded to this invitation to give a fidl explanation of 
their intentions, and showed that in some respects the Association had been 
misinformed as to what was proposed. Two properties at the coriioi’ of llarc!! 
Street and Council House Street wore to be acquired and certain otber sites in 
Government Place North and Wollosley Plaoo : but there was no intention of 
taking over other sites in Haro Street, Government Place East, or in Lai Bazar, 
as had be?n supposed. The former properties which wore living taken up wore 
imperatively needed for the accommodation of tlin Commoreo LoparLinent, the 
Railway Board and certain other offices which had boon created in the puhlie 
interest. The latter were required for the alleviation of tho acute iueonveuienoo 
resulting from the lack of proper accommodation for portions of the Government 
House establishment, such as tho offices of tho Private and Military Soendaries, 
the Press, the Band, the Band Master, the Assistant Surgeon and clerks, tho 
stables, and married officers on the Viceroy’s staff. In carrying out tho necessary 
measures, however, the Government had endeavoured to cause tho minimum of 
disturbance, and to give the utmost consideration to the interests affected.'* 
The Trades Association subsequently replied to this letter, urging that the 
interests of some of the firm affected had not received duo consideration, hut tho 
Government of India did not deem it necessary to discuss tho question further 
and the acquisition of tho property was proceeded with, 

27. CdifcMil/a.— la the beginning of January 1005 the Chair- 

man of the Calcutta Corporation inquired whether Government would bo will- 
ing to purchase the Calcutta Town Hall site. He explained that the Corpo- 
ration were considering the question of constructing a new Town Hall on another 
site. The Government of India did not require the property for thoir own pur- 
poses but His Excellency the Viceroy suggested that the Town Hall might very 
suitably be utilized as quarters for the Imperial Library which was rapidly 
outgrowing its accommodation in the Metcalfe Hall (para. 9 above). There 
were various advantages in this arrangement. The building itself could con- 
veniently be adapted For the new purpose: it is situated near the Govern- 
ment offices and is conveniently placed for both natives and Europeans. There 
seemed no doubt that the Corporation had no saleable interests in tho building 
or in its site, and there was evidently reason to think that they might agree to 
give up both if they received some assistance to enable them to construct a town 
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liall elserrheve. Accordingly in J aly 1905 the Government of India addressed 
the Government of Bengal asking whether they could arrange that definite pro- 
posals should be made by the Corporation. 

28. Furniture Commission . — Towards the end of 1900 the Secretary of 
State desired that the question of the household and table equipments for the 
Heads of local Governments should be systematically examined and the appor- 
tionment between the State and the officer concerned of the expenses of main- 
tenance decided". A small committee was accordingly appointed to visit Govern- 
ment Houses (other than those in Madras and Bombay) and to make lists of 
their requirements} and to estimate the cost of maintenance and renewals.® 
Their report was eventually presented to the Secretary of State whose sanc- 
tion was obtained to the proposals that the official residences of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernors should in future be fully equipped at the cost of the State ; and that 
the official residences of Chief Commissioners, Residents of the first class and 
Agents to the Governor-General should be similarly equipped, the officers being 
charged annually 5 per cent, of the capital cost." The scales of equipment pro- 
posed by the committee were adopted, and the normal annual grants and special 
grants on a change of permanent incumbents were also fixed.* 


29. Arms Act and rules . — There has been no change of principle in the 
administration of the Indian Arms Act during the past seven years. Only a few 
of the major alterations made in the rules can here be noticed. In the early 
part of 1899 the occurrence of murderous outrages in Peshawar led the Govern- 
ment of India to consider the question of the disarmament of the frontier dis- 
tricts. The local officers and the Punjab Government were strongly in favour 
of partial disarmament only, and the Government of India decided, as an experi- 
mental measure, to forbid the possession, save under license, of arms other than 
daggers and pistols only in municipal and cantonment areas. In July 1900 the 
Lieutenant-Governor jaroposod to prohibit the carrying and possession of rifles 
in theDerajat and Peshawar divisions, and the possession of daggers and pistols 
and the carrying of other arms in the Derajat. The Government of India 
accepted these proposals, but pointed out that previous action in Kohat and 
Peshawar had been ineffectual and intimated that unless further progress were 
made they must reconsider the advisability of proceeding to total disarma- 
ment.'’ The Punjab Government in May 1901 was still averse from such a 
measure : and further consideration of the matter was deferred pending the 
constitution of the frontier province. The new Chief Commissioner, however, 
was also opposed to more stringent action and the Government of India have 
for the present contented themselves with directing him to keep disarmament 
in view as an ultimate aim.-^ 

In March 1900, as the outcome of correspondence with local Governments 
regarding the bettor control of fire-arms, the Government of India decided to 
discriminate in all license forms between muzzle-loading and breech-loading 
weapons (rifled and unrifled). Licenses to sell breeoh-loading rifles and their 
ammunition should, they decided, be granted by the local Government alone, and 
in non-frontier areas only. Other licenses for breech-loading fire-arms might be 
granted with the Commissioner’s sanction : but such licenses for rifles should 
be sparingly given.^ At the same time the Government of India confirmed their 
previous provisional orders of July 3, 1899, prohibiting the importation into 
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India of anr rifle from Trliicli GoTemmeat ammunition could be fired : though 
for the convenience of persons already in legitimate possession of such rifles they 
agreed to allo«’ a limited quantity of such ammunition to be imported by select- 
ed dealers. In the case of Snider rifles of '577 lore the prohibition was subse- 
quently withdrawn, as it was found that practically no weapons of this bore 
were brought into India save for sporting purposes. It has also been ruled that 
the prohibition in respect of the '303 bore shall be strictly confined to rifles and 
ammunition of that calibre : hut local Governments have been asked to watch 
the importation both of rifles and cartridges of bores ranging from -290 to *320, as 
further action may become necessary if the number imported increases in a 
marked manner. So far this has not been the case. Prequent applications 
continued to reach the Government of India for exemption from the pro- 
hibitory orders, and as there was reason to believe that the rule was not 
sufficiently brought to the notice of officers or tourists coming to India, steps 
were taken in June 1905 through the medium of the India Office to make the 
prohibition imposed against the import of rifles of the ‘303 and '460 bores 
more widely known in England. 

Owing to frequent alterations the existing rules and orders issued under 
the Arms Act had gradually become involved and obscured, and had finally 
acquired a form which caused the utmost inconvenience to the officers wffio bad 
to administer them and to persons interested in the trade in arms and ammuni- 
tion. The Government of India accordingly decided to codify the rules in 
an intelligible shape with the minimum alteration of matters of substance. 
This task was undertaken by Mr. E. Greeven, 1,0. S., whose draft together with 
a full explauatory memorandum was circulated to local Governments for 
opinion in December 1904. The Government of India inquired whether the 
revised rules could be accepted as representing the existing practice of the 
various provinces, and whether some of the more intricate provisions, such as 
those relating to saltpetre and lead, which had become very elaborate through 
the accretions of years, could not be simplified. Local Governments’ replies are 
still being received : but the re-issue of the rules will probably be deferred until 
the question of the amendments noted below has been determined. 

In connection with the question of a game law (para. 30 below), 
under wbiuh it has been suggested that all gun licenses for sport shall in future 
be issued, the Government of India have proposed a revision of the rules I’elating 
to licenses in Form VIII (for purposes of sport, protection or display) n-nd Form 
XI (for the purpose of destroying wild animals). They propose to discriminate 
between licenses for protection and licenses for display ; to authorise the use of 
the weapons covered by such licenses by servants only as occasion actually 
requires; and to prohibit their use against animals save positively in self- 
defence. They have also proposed that licenses shall be separately granted 
for the destruction of dangerous animals and for the protection of crops. 
Local Governments, who have been consulted on these questions, have also 
been asked to do what is possible to fix a standard number for the licenses to 
be issued in each district, as existing practice appeared to be very diverse and 
irregular. The replies of provincial Governments have been received and 
are now before the Government of India, but the decision must depend on 
the result of the discussion of the proposed game law. 

30. Game prof eotion. — In August 1900 Lord Curzon’s Government asked 
local Governments to report upon the nature and adequacy of the protection 
afforded to the wild birds of this country, and upon the danger of the extermin- 
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ation or serious diminution in tbe numbers of such birds, and more especially of 
insectivorous birds, and of those whose plumage possesses a commercial value 
The replies received convinced them that the protection at present afforded was 
wholly inadequate, since not only was its legislative basis exceedingly limited in 
scope, but full advantage had not been taken even of the authority which it 
conferred, while in many places no serious attempt had been made to enforce 
such rules as had been framed under the law. In many places certain species 
of birds had almost wholly disappeared, or had been so largely reduced in 
numbers as to be threatened with speedy extermination. The customs returns 
for the last few years showed that the value of plumage exported from India by 
sea bad in a single year mounted as high as Es. 6,55,185 ; while the declared 
value of parcels of feathers forwarded by foreign post came to Es. 1,64,786. 
Accordingly by orders in the I’inanea Department, dated September 19, 1902, 
tbe Government of India prohibited the export of the skins or feathers of 
birds — a prohibition that will, it is hoped, afford substantial protection to birds 
which are slaughtered chiefly on account of their j)lumage. 

Their examination of this matter, however, drew the attention of the Gov- 
ernment of India to the wider question of the advisability of framing a general 
game law for India. On several occasions this suggestion had been discussed : 
and tbe previous decision to refrain from legislation bad been based not on the 
ground that the objections are insuperable, but on the view that no sufficient 
ease for action bad been made out. Eecent information led the Government to 
modify this opinion, and in the belief that a rapid diminution of game is now 
taking place over the greater part of India — with serious consequences to the 
population of all classes — they decided early in 1904 to consult local Govern- 
ments upou the advisability of undertaking legislation to check the mischief. 
To this end they prepared a bill of an empowering character, admitting of 
wide latitude of adaption to local conditions. Tbe bill authorised local Gov- 
ernments to define game and provided a general definition in case they should 
not do so; it exempted certain acts including the destruction of dangerous 
beasts or animals damaging crops ; it gave local Governments full power to 
prohibit or to regulate the pursuit of game with reference to local conditions ; 
it reproduced the provisions of the Wild Birds Protection Act ; it provided for 
the grant, inspection and withdrawal of game licenses ; it forbade the use of fire- 
arms in pursuit of game save under a license ; it enabled restrictions to be placed 
on the number of heads killed, and the amount of the license fees to be varied 
with the circumstances, and it provided certain additional measures of protection 
for fish. In circulating the bill for criticism the Government of India laid down 
as cardinal principles, firstly, that wherever and in so far as the preservation of 
game and the protection of crops are in substantial conflict, the former object 
must give way to the latter ; secondly, that no desire to preserve game, danger- 
ous or otherwise, can be allowed to interfere with the destruction of wild beasts 
which are dangerous either to human beings or to cattle; and thirdly, that 
whatever measures are adopted must apply equally to Europeans as well as to 
natives, without distinction of race. Local Governments were also asked to 
advise on tbe desirability of prohibiting tbe practice of shooting over water-holes ; 
of imposing an export duty on horns or other trophies ; of restricting the practice 
of bird-nesting ; and of applying the revenue which might be yielded by the 
new law to the appointment of a special officer to advise on the subject of game 
protection or to the issue of free guns for the protection of crops. These pro- 
posals were laid before local Governments and the public generally in May 1904* 
and in reply an immense volume of opinions was received from all classes of 

(a) H. D* letter nos. 2304—2313, d. Ang". 31, 1900. 
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pcrsons interested in sport. These are now under eonsideration and it would be 
l)rematui-e to attempt to indicate tlie conclusions to wliicli they will probably 
lead. But it may be said that tbe nece?siT foi’ legislation has been generally 
recogatsel, though substanlial modiaoations will probably be required in the 
measures tentatively put forward last year. 

31. Indian Explosives Act.—Tae control of explosives in India had been 
regularised in 1897 by the issue of complete rules under the Act by local Got- 
eruments : and in 1S98 tbe appointment of Chief Inspector of Explosives with 
the Government of India iiad been created. The duties of this oflacer are to 
examine magazines, to report on explosives, and to advise the Government on 
all explosive questions. In the inspection of magazines he was at first 
assisted by the officers of the powder factories at Ishapur and K.irkee : 
but the closing or conversion of these iu 1900 prevented this assistance 
from being longer available. An Assistant Inspector of Explosives was 
therefore appointed as a temporary measure with effect from tbe beginning of 
that year. Both the Chief Inspector and the Assistant Inspector were 
subsequently confirmed in their appointments with effect from October 1, 1901, 
and Jinuary 1, 1903. The rules made under the Act have heeu repeatedly 
revised in recent years to meet the developing requirements of the traffic in 
explosives. In particular, all explosives imported by order of Government have 
been exempted from the rules regulating the handling of explosives within all 
Indian ports : acetylene under certain conditions has been declared to be an 
explosive : the period of storage for blasting gelatine has been limited to three 
years : a table of minimum distances to be kept clear around magazines has been 
prescribed : and the storage of explosives in floating magazines has been 
regulated. The transport and importation of explosives is regulated by rules 
issued by the Government of India, and after consultation with local Govern* 
ments these were consolidated and revised in October 1901. Buies for the 
manufacture, possession and sale of explosives on the otlier hand are made by 
local Governments, with the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council. 
Amendments on points of detail have been made in these also as occasion 
required. Eor instance it appeared recently that the treatment of matches was 
not uniform in the various provinces, and local Governments have been asked to 
explain and to justify their practice. It is proposed also to declare picric acid 
and picrates to he explosives. As in the case of the carbide of calcium and 
petroleum rules (paras. 32 and 33 below), experience has shown that diversity 
of local rules involves needless correspondence with local Governments and is 
ill-suited to the requirements of firms engaged in the trade. It is proposed there- 
fore to consolidate these rules and to issue them under the authority of the Gov- 
ernment of India, and a draft set of consolidated rules has recently been 
circulated for criticism. The subject of explosives was transferred in March 
1906 from tbe control of the Home Department to that of the newly constituted 
Commerce and Industry Department, and the head quarters of the Chief 
iBspector have recently been fixed at Calcutta. No serious explosions occurred 
in India during the period under review. 

32. Petroleum .— the consolidation of the law relating to petroleum 
in 1899, local Governments agreed to extend the new Act generally to 
their territories, and those which had not already done so proceeded to 
frame rules under section 9 of the new Act to regulate the possession and 
transport of the oil, and where necessary its importation also. Such rules require 

the previous sanction of the Governor General in Council, and a lengthy and 
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involved correspondence has resulted from the task of adapting them to local 
needs while preserving such measure of uniformity as is essential for the 
convenience of dealers trading throughout India. In settling the rules the 
Government of India have been advised by their Chief Inspector of Explosives 
who has been at pains to acquaint himself with the practical requirements of 
the producing and distributing agencies. It is impossible to refer here to the 
multifarious decisions on points of detail. Among the more important points 
discussed were the specifications of large and small installations for the storage of 
bulk oil : the protection of tanks with lightning conductors : the transport 
of dangerous petroleum by rail : the erection of a dep6t in or near the vicinity 
of Calcutta for the storage of dangerous petroleum not in bulk : and the 
determination of an equitable scale of fees for licenses. In respect of the latter 
the Government of India have been guided by tbe principle that petroleum fees 
are intended not as a source of revenue, but solely as a contribution to the cost 
of the regulation of the trade in a dangerous commodity. Local Governments 
have been invited to consult the Chief Inspector both as to the grant and the 
renewal of licenses for the storage of petroleum in bulk : and the Chief Inspec- 
tor and certain other officers have been empowered to inspect and search places 
and vessels containing petroleum. The inter-provincial transport of petroleum 
has also been regulated by rules made by the Governor- General in Council 
under section 8 of the Act and subject to the condition that the consignee 
shall not he bound by more than one set of provincial rules police officers 
and magistrates have been given powers to detain and to inspect petroleum in 
transit. 

An important modification of the rules relating to petroleum generally 
was necessitated in the years 1902-03 when petrol began to come into common 
use in India as the propelling agency for motor-cars and bicycles. This spirit 
is technically dangerous petroleum, hut the ordinary rules relating to the 
latter were too stringent to he well adapted to the conditions of use of 
the new product. To meet the convenience of consumers, the Government 
of India agreed to the grant of free licenses for the possession of petrol for 
use in motor-cars and for its transport on such cars for use therein'. To 
the license forms were attached conditions, based upon the English regulations, 
of which the most important were that the spirit should be contained in 
secure vessels of capacity not exceeding two gallons and that not more than 
sixty gallons should be kept in any one storehouse. The size of the vessels 
permitted was afterwards raised to four gallons : and a general license for 
transport of petrol, otherwise than on the motorist’s car, was granted at a 
moderate fee. The rules for motor-cars have also been applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to motor-launches. 

The carriage of petroleum on native passenger ships is another question 
which has been the subject of much discussion with maritime governments 
and the firms concerned. Reluctance to hamper traffic led the Government 
of India to abandon their first intention of prohibiting passenger vessels entirely 


from carrying petroleum : and, with a view to minimising the risk of accident, 
rules were eventually settled defining the manner of packing, storing, 
and handling the oil. These were formally published by a notification issued 
in the Einance Department under the Native Passenger Ships Act, 1887.“ 

The use of petroleum as fuel on sea-going ships is a further recent develop- 
ment for which the petroleum rules were not originally designed to provide 


(a) H. D. notn. no. 1795, d. Dec. 12, 1902. 

(5) mi>*UUer nos, 1223-^SO, d, J%ly 13, 1903. (377.) 
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and in respect of wliicb they are not in fact applied. In ports to which such 
steamers are admitted, the protection of the docks and of other shipping is 
secured hy regulations made by the port authorities. In consequence of repre- 
sentations made by shipping agents in Bombay, the port trustees, after ascer- 
taining the practice in English docks, have decided to admit ships carrying 
liquid fuel of flashing point not below 160° E. Inquiry showed that the regu- 
lations elsewhere were not restrictive, saye possibly in Calcutta, and as regards 
the latter the attention of the Bengal Government has been drawn to the 
example of Bombay. 

In connection with a project for the construction of new docks at Bombay, 
the Government of India desired the local Government to consider whether 
the large bulk-oil depdts, some of which already exist in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood, should not he removed to a site where they would be less dangerous 
in the event of explosion or fire®. The Bombay Government reported that ex- 
perts at home were of opinion that the danger had been exaggerated, and that if 
certain precautionary measures are adopted, there would be no danger. Pend- 
ing a final conclusion, however, the local authorities ordered the removal 
of one hulk-oil dep6t, and adopted certain precautions in regard to a second 
and prohibited the erection of any new ones in the vicinity of the new docks : 
but the Government of India have recently learned with satisfaction that it has 
been arranged to remove all the hulk-oil installations to a site far distant 
from the docks and public buildups. 

Apart from the question of petrol it has been necessary in view of the 
expansion of the trade to modify the regulations in respect of dangerous 
petrcfienMa generally. A general transport license has accordingly been pro- 
vided, and the feets both for possession and transport of the dangerous oil 
have been reduced. Local Governments have been authorised to adopt these 
(dxanges pending the issue of the consolidated rates noticed below. The import- 
ation of dangerous oil enclosed in tins has been forbiddm. 

The growing complexity of the correspondence about petaoteran xegulattens 
and the inconvenience felt by large firms from the existence of ^veral sertS 
of provincial rules has recently led the Government of India to propose the 
consolidation of the various regulations in a single series*. The provincial 
Governments have accepted the suggestion, and a set of uniform rules is being 
evolved. To meet the convenience of. producing and distributing agencies it 
has been decided to allow combined storage, i.e.^ storage in bulk and storage in 
tins or oases ; and conditions have been drawn up appropriate to the respective 
requirements of major installations, which are rapidly increasing in number and 
are generally well equipped and managed, and minor installations, usually 
situated at railway stations, which are increasing no less rapidly but are not 
equally well constructed or maintained. ‘Within municipalities and canton- 
ments the trade in petroleum is liable to control under lules made by the 
local authority. In such local areas where the Petroleum Act applied, it ap- 
peared probable that conflicting ordm^ were in force and that the requirements 
of the cantonment or municipal authority either exceeded or fell shcad; of 
the local Government’s rules, with the resxdt that dealers either were unduly 
harassed or else escaped adequate control. Local Governments were accord- 
ingly required to ensure that their municipal rules were in accord with the 
rules made under the Petroleum Act, and the Oantenment Gode was amended 
with the same intention. It will thus he seen that though much patient labour 
has been expended on the subject, the regulations govemkig the eondoet of the 

(а) H. 0. letter no. 296, d Jnly 2i), 1903. 
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petroleum and petrol trade in India cannot be regarded as finally settled yet. 
It has been necessary to make changes from time to time to meet the develop- 
ing requirements of the trade. The rapid growth of the oil industry in India 
is illustrated by the fact that the output of indigenous crude petroleum las 
risen from 19 millions of gallons in 1897 to 88 millions in 1903. There are 
reasons for thinking that a further amendment of the Petroleum Act will be 
inevitable at no distant date, but in the meantime much has been done under 
the existing Act to render the regulations as elastic as is compatible with the 
securing of a due measure of safety. The subject of petroleum regulations was 
transferred to the control of the Commerce and Industry Department in March 
1905. 


33. Carbide of calcium ^ — One of the main objects with which the petro- 
leum law was consolidated in 1899 was to provide for the regulation of the 
traffic in other dangerous substances, such as carbide of ealoium, which was at 
that time beginning to find its way into use in India for the generation of 
acetylene gas. The appropriate provisions of the new Act were accordingly 
applied to carbide of calcium by notification in August 1899“ : and shortly 
afterwards the Government of India circulated a set of model rules for 
the guidance of local Governments in providing for its regulation.* The main 
points for which these provided were the testing of the carbide on importation 
and precautions against damp during storage and transit. In some respects 
the strictness of the original draft has been relaxed in view of subsequent ex- 
perience. It has been decided moreover that for the production of acetylene 
gas, generators of a pattern not approved by a committee appointed by the 
English Home OflBoe can be permitted only if approved by competent testing 
authority in this country. But the process of settling the various provincial 
rules has been attended with difficulties similar to those described in the case 
of the rules for petroleum, and — in this case at the suggestion of the English 
Home Office — a similar solution has been sought in the proposal that a 
uniform set of rules shall be made for all provinces by the Government of 
India*. Local Governments have assented to the suggestion, and a set of 
consolidated rules has been prepared. The more important amendments 
embodied in it are the abolition of the rule requiring a certificate of commercial 
purity in the case of all carbide imported, the raising of the quantities which 
may be possessed and stored, and the relaxation of certain other conditions of 
storage. These changes have been made in accordance with concessions recently 
adopted in the English rules. Since March 1905 the control of the trade in 
carbide of calcium has been in the hands of the Commerce and Industiy 


Department. 


34. Indian Factories Act.^^e worMng of this Aet thro^hout Brlfekh 
India has been annually rer^ewed by the Government of India in de^tdhes 
addressed to the Secretary of State. Indian manufactures are very sensitive to 
the effect of adverse conditions such as famine and plague, but on the whole a 
steady extension of the industrial activity of the country may he inf erred from 
the increase in the number of factories from LlOl in 1899 to 1,486 m and 
in the number of operatives from 452,796 to 687,660, The provincial reports ^ow 
that the health of factory hands is well looked after and that oarrful precan^na 
are taken against accidents. Special rules have been introduced ip co^n-5|fin- 
ning mills for the prevention , of accidents during the cl^n^ of nng.*»me8. 
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Inspections have on tlie whole been regular and effective : the increase 
of work under this head has led to proposals to appoint assistant inspectors 
of factories in Bengal and the United Provinces, and to relieve the Bombay 
Presidency inspector of the duty of inspecting factories in the Central Provinces, 
These matters are still under consideration. Prosecutions though infrequent are 
increasing, a fact which suggests that the rules are being more strictly en- 
forced. In a few instances there has been difficulty in enforcing the rule that 
a compensatory holiday shall be given to operatives employed on Sundays. 
Septic tanks for the disposal of sewage have been introduced with advantage 
in several large mills. Advantage has also been taken of the returns pres- 
cribed by the Act to endeavour to record accurately the prevailing rates 
of wages of skilled and unskilled labour of the various kinds throughout 
India. 

In 1899 the Covernment of India were asked to enforce by legislation the 
closing of jute-mills on Saturdays, so as to ensure the grant of a holiday to the 
European assistants who otherwise were required to supervise the cleaning of the 
machinery on Sundays. Bat on examination of the matter they found that the 
alleged grievance was felt by only a small proportion of employes, while its re- 
moval hy legislation would impose undesirable restrictions upon all mills alike. 
They decided accordingly to take no action for the time being. In 1903 tbe oc- 
currence of two serious cases of fatal accidents by fire disclosed the fact that the 
Act made no adequate provision for fire protection ; and local Governments 
were consulted upon a proposal to amend it so as to provide for rules prohibit- 
ing naked lights or smoking in the neighbourhood of inflammable material and 
for regulating the construction of factories so as to ensure sufficient and ready 
means of exit in cases of fire.” The Government of India also took the oppor- 
tunity of inquiring whether experience of the working of the Act pointed to 
the existence of any minor defects which called for legislative amendment. 
Local Governments were unanimously in favour of the main proposals referred 
to them. A bill embodying the proposals was accordingly prepared and 
referred for the Secretary of State’s sanction in May 1905. It provided also 
for the appointment of a responsible agent in the absence of the occupier of 
the factory and made various other improvements of minor importance. The 
Government of India declined for the present to adopt the suggestion made by 
tbe Collector of Bombay to the effect that the working hours of adult male 
operatives should be limited, and that women should be employed only between 
6 A.M. and 6 r.M. The Secretary of State’s sanction has recently been received 
and tbe bill has just been introduced in Council by the Hon’ble Member in 
charge of the Commerce Department, to whose control the subject has recently 
been transferred. It must however be regarded only as a partial though useful 
revision of the existing Act, as it leaves to future settlement tbe major question 
of the hours of labour for the determination of which the time is not yet ripe. 

36. Boiler 'inspections . — The subject of the control of steam-boilers and 
prime-movers is dealt with by local legislation. Early in 1899 an Act providing 
for the matter was passed in the United Provinces, and the appointment of the 
first inspector for those provinces was sanctioned in 1901. Two assistant inspec- 
tors have since been added. In 1902 the Punjab Government enacted a Steam 
Boilers Act on the lines adopted in the United Provinces, but tbe first inspector 
for tbe province was not appointed till August 1905. The Chief Commis- 
sioner of the Central Provinces has recently raised the question of providing 

{a) Sm D. leUers nos, 979-87, 991-92, d. May 29, 1903, (381.) 
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for the inspection of boilers in that proyince and he has been instructed to 
submit a draft bill. For Bengal a fourth inspector was appointed in June 1900. 
In Madras an additional inspectorship was created in 1902 and the ]?ay of the 
senior inspector was recently raised. In 190d a fourth inspector was appointed in 
Bombay, so as to enable tlie services of one inspector to be allotted permanent- 
ly to Sind. A long correspondence with the Government of Burma has arisen 
ont of the expensive character of the boiler-inspection arrangements in that 
province. After rejecting other unsuitable expedients the Government of 
India approved of a scheme iavolving the appointment of a boiler commission 
as in Calcutta and the appointment of ultimately three inspeoiors. These 
proposals were sanctioned by the Secretary of State in August 1905. 

36. Smoke nuisance . — In July 1899 Lord Ourzon personally drew atten- 
tion to the serious nuisance caused by the emission of black smoke from factory 
chimneys in Calcutta and the Bengal Government w’as asked to report what was 
being done to mitigate it. The retention of a special smoke inspector was 
temporarily sanctioned, but by March 1902 no improvement had ensued and the 
Government of India determined that more energetic measures must be taken. 
They thought that a new agency was required as well as an amended law, 
and they suggested the employment of an expert from England to advise 
on the special action necessary.® The local Government was inclined to 
be content with more partial measures, hut the Government of India adhered 
to their resolution and asked the Secretary of State to select and to send 
ont an expert adviser.^ IVIr. Grover, the gentleman selected, after due inquiry 
and experiment on the spot, submitted his report in July 1903, indicating the 
lines of the legislation which he regarded as necessary. A bill to give effect to 
his proposals was framed by the Government of Bengal early in 1904.° It pro- 
posed to constitute a Smoke Commission and to appoint inspectors; and to 
empower the local Government (a) to frame rules prescribing a scale of density 
and time for the emission of smoke, (6) to direct that furnaces shall be constructed 
or altered so as to prevent their emitting smoke in excess of such rules and (e) 
to prohibit the erection of certain kinds of furnaces within specified limits. 
Appropriate penalties were provided for breaches of the law or of the rules made 
thereunder. The hill was accepted with certain modifications by the Govern- 
ment of India and after circulation for further criticism, in the course of which 
it was accepted by the commercial community without serious opposition, it was- 
introduced in the local council in December 1904 and became law in the fol- 
lowing April. Its passing represented the last stage of an undertaking which 
will, if the persons responsible for the administration of the new law discharge 
their duties with determination and fidelity, be of great an(h permanent benefit 
to the city of Calcutta. Steps are now being taken to obtain the services of a’ 
qualified smoke inspector from England. As previously stated the Act requires 
that the local Government shall appoint a commission to supervise and oonttfo! 
its working. It has been decided that the commission shall be composed of the 
Commissioner of the presidency division; the Sanitary Engineer, the Inspeb- 
tor of factories, the District Magistrate of Howrah, two members nominated 
by the Bengal Chamber of Oomoieroe, and one member nominated- by’ the' 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce. 

37, Press prosecutiofis . — The passing of the Indian Penal Code Aiiaendfiient 
Act, 1898, had the effect of- drawing more attention- to press prosecutions than 
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tliese had previously aroused. In 1899 eases occurred in Tvluch a local Govern- 
ment instituted prosecutions for seditious articles -without such reference to 
the Supreme Government as the importance of the action taken required. 
The Government of India therefore decided to revoke their previous orders of 
1890 which gave local Governments full discretion to prosecute offending 
newspapers ; and directed that in all cases falling -under section 124-A of 
the Penal Code they should he consulted before a prosecution -was sanctioned. 
They added that all other classes of press prosecutions should be reported 
with the least possible delay.” In 1899 as a result of the plague disturbances 
in Poona a majority of the Government of Bombay proposed an amendment 
of Act XXV of 1867 uith the object of licensing all newspaper presses : but 
the Government of India- preferred to rely on the provisions of section 108 of 
the Criminal Procedure Code, and were unable to approve of any further 
alteration of the law in the direction suggested. 

Comparatively few prosecutions have been undertaken, and none are of 
such importance as to require notice. Towards the end of 1904, however, two 
vernacular newspapers, the J£al and the Gujarati, published in the Bombay 
presidency, distinguished themselves by publishing series of articles which, were 
characterized by hitter animosity to Government. The advisability of prose- 
cuting them was discussed between Lord Ampthili’s and Lord Lamington’s Gov- 
ernments after leferenceto the law officers, and the conclusion agreed on was 
that it WQ-uld be* politically inexpedient to put the law in motion. The Bombay 
Government explained that they were taking other measures experimentally in 
the hope of counteracting the influence of the wilder section of the vernacular 
press in that presidency. The question of amending the law relating to abetment 
of murder was also raised in the course of the discussion: hut in February 1905 
Lord Curzon’s Government concluded that there was no reason to doubt the 
general efficacy of the law. In April 1903 the Government of India explained 
to local Governments that their previous orders of 1899 were intended to cover 
cases of the prosecution of the publishers of books as well as those of news* 
pap)e”s. 

38. protection of press telegrams. — In March 1899 at the instance of 
Beuter’s agency and the Pioneer newspaper which represented the great dis- 
ability under which they laboured from the systematic piracy of expensive 
telegrams, the Government of India proposed to the Secretary of State to follow 
the example of the Australian and other colonies in legislating to protect 
foreign telegraphic press messages from unauthorized publication within a 
specified period from the time of their first publication in British India, 
flhey recognised the great importance of securing a first-rate service of 
telegraphic news and they felt that it was an evil that private enterprise in 
this direction should be checked by the absence of a right of property in pub- 
lished messages.* The Secretary of State sanctioned the proposal in May 1899. 
Certain newspaper lepresentatives asked that protection might be extended to 
inland telegrams as well, but the Government of India declined to proceed with, 
this suggestion. A bill was accordingly introduced in the Legislative Council 
but it was eventually decided, for reasons stated in the speech of His Excellency 
the President of March 16, 1900, not to proceed with it for the time being. 

39. Oommunication of information to the press. — A further matter which 
the Government of Lord Curzon considered is the question of affording 
to the press greater facilities than have heretofore existed for procuring 
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autTaentie information regarding matters of public interest. Hitberto only 
official documents of special importance had been communicated to newspapers, 
though it was open to the correspondents of such papers as were represented at 
the head-quarters of Goyernment to apply personally for information to the 
oEScers of the various departments. This system was uncertain in its operation 
and had failed to satisfy the legitimate desire of some papers to be supplied 
more liberally with such official news as could properly be made public. The 
scheme which the Government of India referred for the opinion of local Gov- 
ernments proceeded on the following lines : — A room would be opened at 
the head- quarters of Government for the time being, where all information 
which could properly be placed at the disposal of the press would be sent 
daily either in print or in manuscript by the different departments. In 
each department an officer would be charged with the duty of selecting papers 
for the press room with reference to the nature and interest of the subject. 
The room would also contain official books of reference, so that a journalist 
finding papers relating to a particular subject could at once look up any neces- 
sary references and complete his information. Admission would be by cards, 
application for which should be made by the newspaper proprietor through 
the local Government. The press room would thus directly meet the require- 
ments of those newspapers which have recognised agents at head-quarters and 
official information would in future he communicated through this channel to 
all persons who are authorized to use the room. As regai'ds newspapers which 
were unrepresented at head- quarters and were therefore not in a position to 
make use of the press room, local Governments were asked to consider which 
of these were entitled to be furnished with official correspondence, and it was 
proposed that reports and the requisite number of copies of all printed papers 
available for the purpose should be supplied to the local Government for distri- 
bution to them. These proposals were generally accepted, and a press room 
with an appropriate establishment and equipment was opened in the Home 
Office at Calcutta in November 1904. The distribution of official papers 
through local Governments to newspapers which are not represented at the 
head-quarters of Government has been deferred until the lists of journals 
entitled to the privilege have been finally settled. 

40. Imperial and local legislative councils . — In 1899 as a result of a review 
of the existing system of securing the representation of all important classes on 
the local legislative councils, the Government of India reported to the Secretary 
of State that no change was needed, save only in Bengal where one seat allotted 
to mufassal municipalities might be transferred to the nominee of the landholders' 
association.® The Secretary of State sanctioned this change, but its operation 
was subsequently deferred till J une 1900. The rules of local legislative coun- 
cils were also altered so as to admit of action being taken in advance to fill a 
vacancy happening by expiry of time prior to its actual occurrence. Subse- 
quently a similar change was made in the rules for the Imperial Council. The 
Government of India were unable to accept a proposal made by the Madras Gov- 
ernment in 1900 to extend from six to ten days the time allowed for notice of 
questions and they indicated other means by which any abuse of the right of in- 
terpellation could be checked.* In 1901 a further amendment was made in the 
rules for both the Imperial and the local councils to avoid difficulties which had 
arisen in connection with the interpretation of the term “ ordinarily resident 
Instructions were also communicated to the Governments of Bombay and Bengal 
regarding the question of the travelling allowance admi ssible to non-official 
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additional membecs. In November 1904 tbe Madras Government inquired 
TThetber tbe delegate of a municipal committee was bound to vote for a candi- 
date for tbe local legislative council in accordance with tbe instructions received 
from tbe committee, or was free to exercise bis own discretion. Tbe Government 
of India, after ascertaining tbe practice in other provinces, replied that as tbe 
law stood the delegate bad unfettered discretion, and they suggested that tbe 
subsidiary orders which bad been issued in Madras purporting to limit bis 
discretion should be modibed. To bring about tbe result w^bicb tbe Madras 
Government wished to secure they preferred to rely on the tendency elsewhere 
apparent that delegates would gradually become only tbe mouth-pieces of the 
bodies nominating them.® A proposal made by tbe Bengal Government to tbe 
effect that tbe regulations for election should be amended so as to ensure that 
munioipal or district boards should, when appointing delegates to- vote for 
candidates for council, have complete information regarding all the candidates 
forthcoming was negatived on the ground that the obieot in view could be 
secured by executive orders without an alteration of tbe statutory rules. 

41. Rules of business . — The creation of the North-West Frontier Prov- 
ince and tbe formation of tbe new Department of Commerce and Industry have 
necessitated various amendments in the statutory rules for the transaction of 
business in the Council of the G ovemor General w’bicb were framed by Lord 
Elgin in August 1898. Other changes in the rules have been made with the 
object of placing on a more satisfactory footing the procedure in regard to 
references to the Legislative Department, and to the recording of minutes. 
The final amendment of the rules was for some time deferred under tbe 
Governor General’s orders, pending further changes which may be made in 
the military administrative system of India, hut it has been recently decided to 
issue them provisionally. 


42. Secretariat instructions . — These are executive orders regulating the 
procedure and practice of tbe various departments ol tbe Secretariat, in respect 
of matters which do not fall within the purview of the more formal rules of 
business. Tbe comprehensive reform of oflaoe procedure which led to the 
re-issue of tbe Instructions in 1899 in an improved form has been described in 
Part I. Since that date amendments of minor moment have from time to time 
been made as occasion required'. A revision of the instructions has recently 
been undertaken with the objects of improving their arrangement and of 
distinguishing more clearly between matters of substance and matters of 
routine,, andi the amended rules, after bteing for some time withheld for tbe same 
reason ■tfee oase'of ■(fee rules of business, are now being provisionally issued. 


43. Memorial and petition rules . — Tbe experience of recent years had 
shown that the orders regulating the presentation of petitions to the Govern- 
ment of India and the withholding of these in certain cases by local Govern- 
merLfs were in some respects defective, and' ib 1906 the Government of Lord 
Curzon revised the roles. Tbe main objects of tbe revision were (1) to provide 
foi* the 'treatmebt of petitions from persons residing under a local Government 
which is not concerned with the subject-matter of tbe request : (2) to authorise 
local Qovernmeu'ts to withhold petitions praying for exemption from examina- 
tion wiles or' similar' dispensations : and (3) to define more clearly tbe procedure, 
for tbe submission of appeals for mercy from convicted persons. Similar 
emendations were proposed to, and' adopted by. the Secretary of State in. tbe 
rufes regulating the transmission ofmemorials to England*. In one important. 
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aspect llie rules have heen further amended : and heads of Imperial departments 
have been given discretion to withhold appeals against their orders upholding 
on appeal the dismissal, removal, reduction or other punishment of a Govern- 
ment servant or the employe of a local authority on pay not exceeding 
Bs. 30 a month.® 

44. Gazette of India. — The improvements which were effected in 1901 in 
the appearance, arrangement, and conciseness of the Gazette of India have 
been noticed in Part I. Towards the end of 1904 the Government of Bombay 
proposed that the list of newspapers to which the gazette is supplied gratuitously 
should be revised and that a system of exchange should be introduced by which 
Journals receiving the gazette free should undertake in return to furnish 
Government with free copies of their issues. The question has been reserved 
pending the settlement of the list of newspapers to whom official papers shall 
be communicated (para. 39). 

46. Use of the Moyal Arms. — The attention of the Government of India 
was recently called to the fact that in consequence of changes adopted in Eng- 
land at the beginning of His present Majesty’s reign, the die used in stamping 
official stationery with the royal coat of arms was no longer correct. A new 
die was accordingly struck and specimens of the impressions were circulated in 
order that a similar stamp might be adopted for all official paper and envelopes 
throughout India. The use of an unauthorised official stamp in the Intelligence 
Branch of the Quarter Master General’s office has also been discontinued. 
Instructions have also been issued that the design of the Eoyal Arms used in 
the London Gazette shall in future be adopted for the Gazette of India. 

46. Portraits of the Sovereign. — In 1900 it was suggested by Lord Curzon 
that all official residences and buildings in India, in which the dignity and 
authority of the British Government are represented, should be provided 
with a suitable likeness of His Majesty the King-Emperor ; the buildings 
being divided into three classes, and the cost of the portrait supplied to 
each being proportionate to its importance and dignity. Indents were 
obtained from local Governments, and the Secretary of State was asked 
to assist the Government of India in obtaining the required number of 
pictures. On learning, however, it was His Majesty’s desire that the State 
portraits supplied should all be replicas of the painting by Mr. Luke Eiides, 
II.A., the Government of India curtailed their previous proposals, and 
proposed to confine the issue of replicas to Government Houses only, and to 
supply chromo -lithographs to a restricted number of the remaining buildings.* 
The Secretary of State has further modified these suggestions. The exact type 
of picture with which official buildings, other than Government Houses, will 
be furnished was referred by Lord Curzon while at home in the summer of 1904 
to the King himself: and two varieties of portrait — ^an oil-painting and 
a coloured engraving — were prepared with the approval of His Majesty by 
Messrs. Downey & Co., and were sent out to India early in 1905 for distribu- 
tion among the various official buildings and residences in which it had been 
decided to place them. Forty -four copies of the former and 607 copies of the 
latter class of portrait were thus distributed. The cost of the pictures was 
met from Imperial revenues. 

47. Commemoration of notable buildings. — ^Mueh has been done by the 
Government of India in recent years to preserve historical relics and interesting 
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sites and buildings in India. A great part of the action taken pertains to otlier 
departmental sections of the record of Lord Curzon’s administration : but the 
Home Department was concerned with one important aspect of tlie matter, 
tbe eomttiemo-ration of houses or dwellings which are notable for their historic 
associations or in which distinguished men, European or native, have resided. 
Following the course adopted hy the Society of Arts in England, the Govern- 
ment of India in consultation with local Governments determined to comme- 
morate such buildings by affixing to them a simple tablet or medallion record- 
ing the circumstances of interest attaching to them." Great care has been taken 
in tbe selection of those buildings whose associations are mainly personal, so as 
to prevent a measure which is intended as an honour to the few from becoming 
tbe prerogative of tbe many. Ep to tbe present inscriptions have been placed 
on some 136 buildings in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the United Provinces, the 
Pnniah, the North-West E rentier Province, Rajputana, Mysore, Hyderabad, 
Central India and Baroda. The Government of India trust that these measures 
will be of value in preserving those personal and local associations which other- 
wise fade rapidly in India and in giving a direct stimulus to the more intimate 
study of the history of the past.* 

48. Civil officers^ miform.—^hQ rules relating the wearing of uniform by 
civil officers were revised in 1899, the principal change made being that heads 
of the principal departments, commissioners of divisions and revenue officers 
superior to them were required to provide themselves with a first class uniform." 
Officers appointed temporarily to an office were not required to appear in 
uniform and it was ruled that an officer is not entitled to wear the uniform of 
an office which ho has ceased to hold. Retired civil officers who when last on 
duty in India were entitled to wear uniform have been permitted to wear their 
uniform at the Court of His Majesty the King-Emperor.'* 


49. Kaisar-i-Hind mcdai.— The difficulties which they had felt in suitably 
acknowledging services rendered in connection with plague and famine and also 
with local self-government and with kindred departments of public work, in 
tbe case of natives also but still more in tbe case of Europeans, led the Govern- 
ment of India in November 1899 to propose to the Secretary of State the insti- 
tution by Royal Warrant for these purposes of a new Order to be conferable 
upon Europeans or natives, soldiers or civilians, men or women. They suggested 
that such Order should be styled the “ Indian Public Service Order that any 
person, without distinction of race, occupation, position, or sex, should be 
eligible who has distinguished himself or hoiself by loyal and efficient s^vice 
in the public interest; that there should he two classes, to the first of which 
appointment should be made by the Sovereign and to the second by the 
Governor General ; that appointments should be entered in all official lists, 
but should not involve the addition of any letters after the name nor be referred 
to in ordinary correspondence, nor confer any rank, style, title, or precedence*. 
Her late Majesty approved these proposals in a Royal Warrant of April 
10, 1900 : and the name ‘ Kaisar'i-Hind Medal for Public Service in India ’ 
was adopted for the new decoration thus instituted.'^ Since 1900, 99 medals of 
the first class and 198 medals of the second have been conferred upon recipients. 
On tbe accession of the present Sovereign, the form of tbe medal was changed 
and the terms of the warrant were slightly amended. It has recently been found 
^E^rabie to the tdiat ifes two ©lasses tbOiFgftlssv-i-fiind Jfedals 

grade# ot ortter in whfeA by nabemal. 'sels^cm 

from the lower to the higher. . The Govemeoent of tnidia have therefore directed 
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tliafc recipients of tlie second class medal shall not be recommended for a medal 
of the first class except for distinet service of an exceptional character which 
in itself merits the bestowal of the first class decoration. When such further 
award is made, the second class medal originally granted will be returned by 
the recipient to the Home Secretary. 

50. Civil Division of tho Indian CvdoT of JH&Tit, — At tbe instance of Sir 
George White, formerly Oommander-in-Chief in India, Lord Elgin's Govern- 
ment in 1898 proposed to institute a medal, with or without a sum of money, to 
be granted to persons in the service of Government for performing acts of 
gallantry at tbe risk of their lives, with special reference to the ease of 
attacks by fanatics or armed criminals. In 1901 Lord Curzon’s Government 
renewed this recommendation, pointing out that the institution of the Kaisar-i- 
Hind medal (para. 49 above) failed to provide for the cases in question.® In 
reply the Secretary of State suggested the institution of a second or civil 
division of the military Order of Merit. His Lordship objected to the grant of 
money as a necessary incident of the award, but agreed that a grant might, if 
necessary, he made separately. He suggested that acts of gallantry performed 
by non-ofifieials in aid of tbe public authority or safety should also qualify for 
tbe Order. The Government of India adopted these suggestions and framed 
rules based on those for the military division of the Order which the Secretary 
of State approved.® In consequence of the institution of the English Order 
of Merit the name of the Order has since been changed to the ” Indian Order 
of Merit.” Since its institution the third class of the Order (to which appoint- 
ments are always made in the first instance) has been conferred on eleven 
persons. 

61. Warrant of precedence . — The warrant of precedence for India after 
remaining under revision during the years 1896-189S w'as approved by Her 
late Majesty at the end of the latter year, and was notified by the Government 
of India in Eehruary 1899. In April of the same year tbe Secretary of State 
approved of the suggestion that there should be attached to tbe warrant a table 
showing the relative rank of oflEioers in the Army, the Royal Navy and the 
Royal Indian Marine. This addition was accordingly made in January 1900: 
hut the table has twice been subsequently revised, in January 1903 aud in 
March 1904. Minor corrections were also made on two subsequent occasions. 
The warrant itself can be altered only by Royal authority, but the position of 
new ofidoers in it has from time to time been notified as occasion arose by tbe 
Government of India. The question of issuing a supplementary Warrant has, 
however, recently been raised by the Secretary of State, hut Lord. Curzon’s 
Government have replied that although several changes are desirable they are 
not yet sufficient in number or importance to justify a request for the issue of 
a fresh warrant. Tlie case for doing so will, however, probably aiise ere long 
and will be accelerated by administrative changes now in course of execution. 

Natural calamities.— Th.Q past seven years have happily been free 
from many serious calamities ; hut four require mention. . On the night of 
September 24, 1899, heavy landslips occurred in I)atjed.ing resulting in th# 
loss of seventy-two lives and damage amounting to twenty-thfeefekhsofrapee#. 
Conspicuous bravery was shown by many of the rescue parties : and for the 
relief of distress a fund was organised to which the public contributed geu«nusly. 
Simultaneously there occurred disastrous floods in Bh^sdpur and the Santh^ 
Pargauas, which opAasin ufid the Jo^ of some 1,600 liv^ and tbe d^rtruetion ^ 
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over 25,000 houses. Energetic measures of relief were taten, but the people 
for the most part declined charitable assistance and faced their troubles with 
remarkable courage and independence. A year later an abnormal rainfall of 
41 inches in seven days flooded the city of Calcutta, the water standing over 
four feet deep in certain parts of the town. The conservancy arrangements were 
interrupted for four or five days ; the valuable waterworks, however, were not 
materially damaged. The direct loss of life was fortunately small though the 
monthly mortality from disease showed a striking rise. Over 300 huts and 
houses collapsed and over 1,000 others were damaged. Relief measures were 
organized efficiently by the corporation. 

These disasters however were entirely eclipsed in respect of the damage 
caused to life and property by the great earthquake of April 4, 1906. The 
shock was felt severely throughout the Punjab and less severely in the northern 
portion of the United Provinces, hut its full violence was experienced with 
terrible effects in the Kangra Valley. In Dharmsala, Kangra and Palampur 
every single habitation with the rarest exceptions was reduced in an instant 
to aheap of ruins. The shock occurred in the early morning when most people 
were still in their houses. Comparatively few escaped before the final collapse ; 
many were killed outright and many others buried in the ruins. The total loss 
of life probably amounted to 20,000. All supplies, clothes and medicines 
locally available were also buried and thousands of domestic animals were 
killed. The arrival of relief was impeded by the breaking of all lines of com- 
munication, and the prospects of the entire rice and tea crops were immediately 
threatened by the destruction of all the irrigation channels in. the district. In 
Uharmsala and Kangra the loss of life was specially heavy. Some twenty 
European civilians perished including three officers of tbe Punjab Commission. 
The military casualties were also numerous and included a large number of native 
officers and men of the Gurkha regiments at Dharmsala. Special measures of 
relief were rapidly organized, in which the General Officers commanding the 
Northern Command and the Lahore Division cordially co-operated. His Excel- 
lency the Governor- General only desisted from proceeding at once to the scene 
of the disaster at the urgent request of the Lieutenant-Governor who was about 
to go there himself. A relief fund was opened in India to which the public 
generously contributed, hut as it was evident that Government assistance must 
in any case be given freely it was not thought necessary to appeal to a larger 
area through the medium of a public fund in England, though many private 
donations were received from home. The fund was administered by an execu- 
tive committee of officials and non-officials, and a European officer of Govern- 
ment was deputed to make inquiries on their behalf and to assist them in dis- 
pensing relief. The Punjab Government at the same time undertook liberal 
measures of assistance in the shape of the repairing of irrigation channels, 
remissions of revenue, remissions of income-tax, the grant of taJeavi advances 
and the relaxation of the forest rules relating to the supply of timber for rebuild- 
ing or the grazing of cattle.* Special pensions and gratuities were also sanc- 
tioned for both the civil and military officers injured and the families of those 
killed in the earthquake : and concessions in the shape of extra leave have been 
granted to those of the staff employed on the arduous work of relief, whose 
efforts were considered sufficiently meritorious to deserve such recognition. 

63. Native students in Mnglatid.— As the outcome of correspondence 
between the Secretary of State and Lord Elgin’s Government, the Government 
of India inlR99 decided to press upon native students and others visiting Eng- 
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land the desirability of providing themselves with authoritative certificates of 
identity from the district officer or other corresponding authority, quarterly 
returns of which would he forwarded to the G overnraent of India for transmis- 
sion to England, duplicates being also sent direct to the India Office at the time 
of issue.* Subsequently it was found that this procedure was not in all instan- 
ces observed and it was decided to republish the orders periodically for the in- 
formation of those concerned. 

In 1903 Lord Curzon’s Government were consulted by the Secretary of 
State upon the desirability of establishing a hostel for native students in 
England, or of adopting some other moans for their supervision during their 
residence there. In reply the Government of India advised that Government 
action in such a matter would be liable to misconstruction ; that some organi- 
zation was required but that it should be essentially unofficial in character ; 
that the risk that students might be indoctrinated with unsound political 
theories should be foreseen and guarded against ; and that as regards the moral 
dangers to which youtlis from India are exposed in England it might, if any 
institution for their reception were founded, be possible to do some good, not hy 
direct action on the part of Government but by mention of the matter in Con- 
vocation speeches. 

54. Training-s}iip for Eurasian hoys . — The Anglo-Indian Association in 
July 1902 put forward a scheme for the maintenance of a training-ship on 
the river Hugffili for the instruction of Anglo-Indian boys from all parts of 
India, and asked for Government assistance in the shape of a capitation grant. 
In the course of discussion, however, this project, as to the practicability of 
which the Government of India from the first entertained great doubts, was 
abandoned by the promoters in favour of a scheme for sending a limited number 
of Eurasian bo^ s to the training-ship “ Mai"s ” at Dundee, to which the Gov- 
ernment of Bengal conditionally promised its assistance. Subsequently the 
accommodation available on the “ Mars ” was found to be insufficient and it 
was arranged that the boys should be sent to the ship “ Mount Edgeumbe ” 
at Plymouth. The Bengal Government then offered to contribute one-third 
of the cost of .sending six boyvS for a three years’ course of training. But the 
India Office has recently • intimated that it would be inconvenient to receive 
the boys in the " Mount Edgcnmbe ” and other arrangements are at present 
under consideration. 

66. Barmaids . — The employment of barmaids in Indian hotels is a question 
which has attracted some attention in recent years. In 1901 the Deputy 
Commissioner of Eangoon, acting under orders of the Einancial Commissioner 
which the local Government approved, inserted ini' the liceiise' fot hotels 
in that town a condition prohibiting the em'ployineht of wtimen in any capa- 
city. It was forcibly represented that such employment w4s prejudicial not 

only to the women themselves but also to the moral well-being of the commu- 
nity! The Government of India, on receipt of a representation from certain 
hotel proprietors who were aggrieved by the Deputy Commissioher’s order, 
desired the local Government to assure itself of the legal validity of the prohi- 
bition, and asked that the reasons justifying It ‘might; be explaihed' in more 
detail** The .Burma Government 'furnished 'the information required, observed 
that the Bengal Government 'bad taken similar action and suggested tMt the 
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orders sliould be maintained and their legal force put beyond question by an 
amendment of the law. On a reference to the Advocate General being made, 
that authority questioned the validity of the orders which the Governments 
of Bengal and Burma had issued ; and on this opinion being communicated to 
them, both Governments proposed to amend their Excise Acts so as to take 
powers to enforce the prohibition. The qtiestion was then fully considered 
on its TTiei'its by Lord Ourzon’s Government, who decided that there were good 
and sufidcient reasons for prohibiting the employment of women as barmaids in 
Indian hotels and to this end approved the proposals for legislation which had 
been laid before them.® 

66. Marriages with Burmese women . — The question of discoui'aging the 
practice of marriages between Government officers in Burma and women of the 
country has recently been considered by Government, in communication with 
the Secretary of State.® The matter was regarded as one in which formal 
orders could not appropriately be issued, but the local Government has been 
instructed to warn all new oflBcers that such marriages will almost certainly 
prejudice their oflBoial prospects, and it is hoped that this admonition will deter 
officers from a step which undoubtedly has harmful effects upon the adminis- 
tration. 

67. Buddha Oaya Temple . — In 1900 the Buddhist community of Burma 
asked to he allowed to restore and to rebuild the famous temples at Buddha Gaya 
in Bengal : but in view of the fact that a Hindu mahant was, and had for a long 
time been, in proprietary possession, nothing could be done to meet their wishes, 
without special legislation for which neither the Government of Bengal nor the 
Government of India thought that a case was made out. Representations made 
to Lord Ourzonhy the Buddhist leaders during his visit to Burma in November 
1901 were answered to the effect that the Government’s policy of scrupulous 
abstention from interference in religious matters prevented them from taking 
action. More recently the G ovornment of Bengal has represented that the mahant 
and his disciples have assumed a more hostile and less tolerant attitude and 
have persistently endeavoured to convert the Gaya shrine into a seat of Hindu 
worship, distasteful to the Buddhist pilgrims who visit it from many lands. 
In January 1903 the Governor General visited Buddha Gaya and personally 
reviewed the position. He made it clear to the mahant that his attitude was 
obnoxious to Government and should be abandoned. But further negotiations 
conducted by the Collector proved infructuous, and in March 1903 an informal 
commission consisting of two native gentlemen of learning and authority was 
appointed to clear up certain doubtful questions of fact and to use their 
influence in inducing the mahant to agree to reasonable concessions. They 
recommended that the mahant should sign an agreement vesting the control 
of the shrine in an independent board with power to settle all questions of ritual 
and forma of worship, or that in the alternative legislation should be undertaken. 
Repeated attempts to induce the mahant to accept an agreement on these lines 
have hitherto failed, but the Government of Bengal has been unremitting in 
ite efforts to bring about a settlement and it is hoped that the present Lieuten- 
ant-Governor may bo able to effect it. 

68. Thathanabaing of JJjp’per Burma , — The need of a recognised ecoiesias- 
tical h^td for the Buddhist community in Tipper Burma to decide all matters 
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regulated by ecclesiatioal law was strongly represented to Lord Oarzon in confer- 
ence with certain leading Sadaws on Wovember 29, 1901. His Excellency 
replied that he would be prepared to consider the recognition of a Thathanabaing 
who possessed the necessary qualifications, was selected by a substantial 
majority, was generally approved by the whole Buddhist community and 
was recommended by the Lieutenant-Gov^ernor. In August 1902 the Burma 
Government proposed that the appointment of a Thathanabaing selected by non- 
Government agency should be acknowledged by Government. It further 
recommended that the Taunggann Sayadaw, whose selection as the second 
candidate at an election held at Mandalay in November 1001 had since, in 
consequence of the death of the first selected candidate, been ratified by the 
general approval of the Buddhist community, should be recognised as 
Thathanabaing. The Government of India agreed to these proposals and 
the Taunggwin Sayadaw was accordingly recognised in May 1903. A sanad 
in terms approved by the Governor General in Coxmcil was at the same time 
bestowed on him." It required the new dignitary to use his influence on the side 
of law and order and to assist in the work of education, and Government for 
its part undertook that the general privileges hitherto enjoyed by the Buddhist 
community should he preserved to them. In 1901, in accordance with an under- 
taking given by Lord Ourzon at the conference of 1901, the grant of twenty-five 
bags of rice a month was sanctioned to the new Thathanabaing. 

59. Beghtration departments. — In five provinces the registration depart- 
ment has been reorganised or improved during recent years. In tbe Madras 
presidency an additional expenditure of Rs. 21,000 a year was iucurred in 1899 
on the abolition of the system of paying district registrars and sub-registrars com- 
mission fees, tbe re-grading of district registrars, the re-grading of sub-regis- 
trars, and the revision of the establishment of probationary sub-registrars. In 
1901 the system then obtaining in the North-Western Provinces of remunerating 
sub-registrars partly by fees and partly by fixed salaries was extended to Oudh, 
and a class of niuharrirs on scales of pay varying from Us. 10 to Es. 20 was also 
created. In 1903 the Government of Bengal also submitted a scheme for the 
reorganisation of its registration establishment. The main objects were to grade 
special and rural sub -registrars on fixed salaries and to treat the service of the 
latter class as pensionable, and to improve the position of clerks and mvharrirs 
in rural offices. The scheme with certain modifications was accepted by Lord 
Curzon’s Government and was sanctioned by the Secretary of State in 1905. 
In tbe same year the registration establishment of the Central Provinces under- 
went a slight revision which mainly consisted in increasing the number of 
salaried sub-registrars to he substituted for an ex-officio agency. A revised 
scale of remuneration consisting partly of fixed salaries and partly of a percen- 
tage of the registration fees was also sanctioned for non-official sub-registrars in 
the Punjab in May 1905. 

60. European vagrants.— In July 1902, as the result of a question asked in 
the House of Commons, the Secretary of State called attention to the unsatis- 
factory character of the arrangements then obtaining in some provinces whereby 
European vagrants — not being persons convicted of any offence— were detained 
in work-house premises connected with the public jail. On consulting local 
Governments Lord Ouraon’s Government learned that the only work-houses 
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sitxialed Tvitbin jail preciEcts were those at Madras, Bombay and Erangocn. 
They concluded that so long as the work-house was in no sense a section of 
a jail and the inmates were kept entirely apart from the prisoners, the establish- 
ment of special institutions was hardly called for ; and that economy and effici- 
ency would be secured by utilizing the existing jail establishment for the 
superintendence and medical treatment of vagrants. They proposed to make 
no change in existing arrangements beyond providing separate entrances for 
the male and female work-houses at Bombay so that the inmates might not 
have to pass through the prison premises on entering or leaving. The Secre- 
tary of State, howerer, decided that accommodation entirely separate from 
the criminal prison should be provided at Bombay for the male vagrants ; but 
considered that the female vagrants there, who are very few, might continue 
to he lodged in the civil prison where convicted criminals are not received. He 
also directed that a u ork-house should be provided outside the jail at Eaugoon ; 
and suggested that European vagrants from Madras should be sent to the work- 
houses at Bombay if this was preferred. Lord Curzon’s Government issued in- 
structions accordingly to the local Governments concerned in September 1803. 
In 1904 the Punjab Government proposed to utilize a portion of the female jail 
at Lahore as a work-house for the reception of women vagrants ; hut in view of 
the strong opinions held by the Secretary of State the Government of India 
were unable to agiee to the suggestion and directed that other arrangements 
should be made, 

61, Central Library ^ Simla . — On the occupation of the new civil secre- 
tariat buildings in Simla at the beginning of the season of 1905 the question 
whether the libraries of the several departments could not he amalgamated was 
raised in connection with the allotment of accommodation. The library of the 
Legislative Department being of a specially technical character was left in the 
charge of that department. But it appeared that there were no insuperable 
objections to the amalgamation of the libraries of the Home, Eevenue and 
Einanoe Departments and obvious advantages in such an arrangement, especi- 
ally as regards the weeding out of bulky duplicates. As the result of discussion 
among the departments concerned such hooks and publications as are not 
constantly required for reference have been made over by the other departments 
to the charge of the Home Department. These are being arranged and cata- 
logued by a temporary staff with the assistance and advice of Mr. Macfarlane, 
Librarian of the Imperial Library. The future management of the combined 
library is, under consideration. 

62. Summary of Lord Qurson's administration , — The departmental sum- 
maries of the principal measures of Lord Ourzon’s viceroyalty were compiled in 
the first instance in the summer of 1904 during His Excellency’s absence in 
England. Endeavour has beau made to give them more of the character of a 
consecutive narrative than has been usual in the past. The summaries were 
and .hrcaighti.up to- date during -September and Octoher 1905 when 
Curzon’s; de^^rt-ure from India becsmei, imminent. 
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